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a good species. It also embraces specimens of the rare Kuhl’s Parrot 
(Coriphilus kuhli) of the Fanning Islands, the precise habitat of which is 
now for the first time determined, and three new species, one of which, 
Puffinus (Nectris) nativitatis, from Christmas Island, is here for the first 
time described. The others are a Gallinule (Gallinula sandvicensis, Streets, 
Ibis, 1877) p- 25) from the Hawaiian Islands, and a Duck (Chaulelasmus 
couesi, Streets, Bull. Nut. Orn. Club, Vol. I, 1876, p. 46) from Washing- 
ton Island. The breeding habits and eggs of Craver’s’Auk (Brachyrham- 
phus craveri) are also described, and there are many Yaluable biographical 
and other notes on seyeral hitherto little known species. —J. A. A. 


Benpire’s Notes oN PHE Birps or SOUTHEASTERN OREGON. —In a 
list embracing one hundred and ninety-one species and varieties, Captain 
Bendire * gives the results of field obseryations made in the vicinity of 
Camp Harney, Oregon, covering a considerable period. Aside from some 
former notes by the same author,t whith treated more especially of the 
winter birds of this locality, we have here our first detailed information 
respecting the ornithology of the immediate region under consideration. 
Camp Harney, the central point, is situated on the southern slope of one of 
the western spurs of the Blue Mountains, and has analtitude of about 
four thousand eight hundred feet. The country to the northward is moun- 
tainous, and well forested with pine, spruces, and fir, intermixed with 
groves of aspenand juniper ; in all other directions it is open, consisting 
of desert wastes of sagebrush and greasewood, with here and there more 
fertile tracts covered with nutritious grasses. As would be naturally ex- 
pected, fully one half of the species are emphatically Western, or are 
represented by Western varieties. The fauna is distinctly, however, that 
of the Middle Province, although a few forms usually considered as con- 
fined to the Pacific slope are here represented. The list is enriched with 
copious biographical notes, including descriptions of the breeding-habits, 
nests, and eggs of a large number of the less well-known species, and 
forms a most important contribution to the ornithology of the West. — 
Ap: ap: 


Aavawar's REPORT ON THE ORNITHOLOGY OF THE ForTIETH PaR- 
ALLEL. — This long-delayed work t has by no means lost its importance 


* Notes on some of the Birds found in Southeastern Oregon, particularly in 
the Vicinity of Camp Harney, from November, 1874, to January, 1877. By 
Captain Charles Bendire, U. S. Army. Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. 
XIX, pp. 109-149, Nov. 1877. 

t Notes on Seventy-nine Species of Birds observed in the Neighborhood of 
Camp Harney, Oregon, compiled [by Dr. T. M. Brewer] from the Correspond- 
ence of Captain Charles Bendire, lst Cavalry U.S. A. Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. 
Hist., Vol. XVIII, pp. 153-168, Nov. 1875. 

t Report of Geological Explorations of the Fortieth Parallel. Clarence King, 

VOL. IL. 6 
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through its late appearance, due to circumstances wholly beyond the con- 
trol of its author. Based on field-work extending from about June 1, 
1867, to the middle of August, 1869, and restricted to a comparatively 
limited field, not previously to any great extent explored, we have just 
what all the cireumstances of the case would seem to warrant one in ex- 
pecting, a thorough and exhaustive account of the ornithology of an in- 
teresting belt of country. The observations were mainly limited to that 
portion of the Great Basin included between the thirty-ninth and forty- 
second parallels, and extending from the Sierra Nevadas to the Wahsatch 
Mountains. First is given an account of the route of the survey, with a 
list of the camps. Then follows a short account of the physical features 
of the region, with a discussion of its “ local avifaunz,” especial reference 
being had to the station of the different species represented. The term 
“avifauna” is hence here used in a rather unusual sense, referring rather 
to the habits of the species than to geographical areas. Thus we have 
(I) an “ Arboreal: Avifauna,” subdivided into five categories of species, in 
relation to whether they frequent (1) the upper coniferous forests, (2) the 
cedar or nut-pine groves, (3) the aspen groves or copses, (4) the caiion 
shrubbery, and (5) the wooded river-valleys; (II) a “ Terrestrial Avi- 
fauna,” consisting of (1) birds of the sagebrush, (2) birds of the mountain 
meadows or peaks, and (3) birds of the lowland meadows ; (ILI) a “ Mural 
Avifauna,” embracing (1) species strictly saxicoline, (2) species saxicoline 
only in nesting habits, and (3) species nesting in earth-banks ; and, (IV) 
an “ Aquatic Avifauna,” consisting of aquatic species. These divisions are 
of course serviceable in indicating the station and habits of the different 
species, but do not, of course, strictly characterize faunal areas, in their 
usual geographical signification. ‘“ Descriptions of the localities where 
collections or observations were made,” numbering forty-three, then fol- 
low, including lists of the species observed at each of these, where much 
time was spent. “General remarks on the Avifauna of the Great Basin,” 
with an analysis of the species in reference to their geographical range, 
conclude the introductory portion of the Report, which forms, altogether, 
nearly ninety pages of exceedingly interesting matter. The “ Report 


Geologist in charge. Vol. 1V, Part III, Ornithology. By Robert Ridgway. 
4to. pp. 803-670. 1877. 

{As an important bibliological matter to be remembered, it should be stated 
that current literature for a few years has contained repeated anticipatory cita- 
tions of such a work as being then ‘‘in press,” —these citations sometimes in- 
volving questions of precedence ; but the work, which was stereotyped in 1870, 
was entirely remodelled, and never appeared in its original form, The stereotype 
plates were melted in 1876, and no perfect copy of the original report exists 
though a single mutilated set of proofs is, or was, in possession of Dr, Coues, 
The matter was reset in 1876 or 1877, and the entire remodelling of the subject 
renders previous citations of the original suppressed report frequently inapplica- 
ble. — E. C.] 
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Proper” consists ot a general list of the species, with limited biblio- 
graphical references, and copious biographical and other notes, including 
lists of the specimens obtained, their measurements, color of bill, feet, 
iris, ete., as recorded from the fresh specimen before skinning, with a record 
of nests and the number of eggs found in each. Many of the biographical 
notices are quite extended, and add greatly to our knowledge of the species 
to which they pertain. The Report, as a whole, is quite free from strictly 
technical matter, and hence attractive to general readers and amateurs, as 
well as of great value to specialists. Space forbids particular reference to 
even the more noteworthy portions of this part of the Report, but. we can 
scarcely omit calling attention to the account of the Western Kingbird 
(Tyrannus verticalis), in which is detailed the wonderful intelligence and 
affection of several young birds of this species reared as camp pets, and 
which became thoroughly domesticated. 

Although many of the observations and results of Mr. Ridgway’s field- 
work with the Survey of the Fortieth Parallel are not now for the first 
time placed before the public, the Report seems to have lost little of its 
freshness. Although originally prepared, and even stereotyped, as early 
as 1870, it has been so recast that in point of nomenclature it represents 
the author’s later views. — J. A. A. 


Recent Lists or THE Birps or CentraL New York.—In “ A 
Directory of the Ornithologists of the United States,” published at Utica, 
N. Y., 1877, by 8. L. Willard, Esq., sixteen pages are devoted to “ A List 
of the Birds of Central New York.” The author’s remarks in the way of 
a prelude are thus briefly expressed : “The following is a complete list of 
the birds of Central New York, with notes on their abundance.” This 
might lead one to expect a valuable contribution to our science, but a 
perusal of the “List” proves this supposition to be erroneous. Two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven species are enumerated, and among them are mentioned 
Lophophanes bicolor, Polioptila cerulea, Protonotaria citrea (“ occasional in 
Central districts; rare in Northern districts”), Helminthophaga celata, 
“ Seturus ludovicianus,” Oporornis agilis, Stelgidopteryx serripennis, Vireo 
philadelphicus, Ammodromus caudaeutus, Melospiza lincolni, Chondestes 
grammaca, Guiraca cerulea, Cardinalis virginianus(“ summer resident ”), 
Quiscalus major, Corvus “ carnivorus” (“resident”), Empidonax acadicus, 
Campephilus principalis, Strix pratincola, Cathartes aura, Meleagris gallo- 
pavo var. americana, Tetrao canadensis (“ resident in Northern districts”), 
Cupidonia cupido, Lagopus albus, Afgialitis wilsonius, Micropalama himan- 
topus, Ardea egrétta, A. candidissima, A. cerulea, Fuligula collaris, His- 
trionicus torquatus, Rhynchops nigra (“ occasional winter resident”), and 
many others of equal interest. But the author gives no data whatever 
concerning the dates and localities at which the specimens were procured; 
nor does he, in a single instance, mention an authority in connection with 
the occurrence of a species, thus holding himself responsible for all state- 
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ments made, a much graver responsibility than our young friend imagined 
when he undertook the task. Being somewhat familiar with the region 
to which this list pertains, I was requested to review it for the Bulletin, 
which cireumstance Jed me to make inquiries of its author concerning 
about seventy of the species therein mentioned. Of this number he had 
the candor to admit that about thirty were included upon no grounds 
whatever, while some twenty more were taken from Dekay (and some of 
these were not known by DeKay, according to his own statements, to 
occur at all in New York State, and nearly all the others were known to 
him only from the vicinity of the coast, — far beyond the limits of “ Cen- 
tral New York”). Quite a number of others rest on the strength of state- 
ments made by wholly unreliable boys, who thought they had “ seen” the 
bird in question! On the other hand, some few species were inserted on 
the authority of perfectly reliable collectors (Romeyn B. Hough of Low- 
ville, and Fred. J. Davis of Utica) ; but since the author did not see fit to 
mention authorities, it is impossible to discriminate between truth and 
error, and he must be held responsible for the whole. Above are the facts; 
I refrain from comment. It is due the author, however, to state that the 
“ List ” was prepared in great haste while the “ Directory ” (in which it ap- 
pears) was passing through the press. He is now but “too well aware of 
its imperfections,” and when next he favors us with a contribution it will, 
no doubt, be worthy of a far different criticism from that which it has 
been my duty to give in this instance. 

A word about local lists in general: There is, I fear, among our 
younger and less experienced collectors a strong and lamentably conta- 
gious tendency to rush into print before having become sufficiently famil- 
iar with the habits, distribution, and relative abundance of our birds, to 
be capable of preparing a creditable paper. Thus it is that very truthful 
and well-meaning people are sometimes led to display their ignorance ina 
most unnecessary and unfortunate manner. And it sometimes happens 
that less conscientious observers, who have not yet learned the impor- 
tance of substantiating their own statements, or failing to recognize the 
value of exact data, so far forget themselves as to yield to the temptation 
of swelling their lists by the addition of species concerning which they 
know absolutely nothing. Mistakes are always liable to occur in human 
productions, and are to be expected —yes, may even be looked for, per- 
haps, with no inconsiderable degree of confidence —in works pertaining to 
this particular line of research ; therefore, when found, they should be 
corrected in a spirit of scientific charity and lenient good-will. But when 
a man sits down, and in cold blood writes a list of birds on the authority 
of his own fertile imagination, he must expect to take the consequences. 
“Bad lists,” writes Mr. J. A. Allen, “ are, of course, far worse than none at 
all, and if incompetent aspirants to fame in this direction will make such 
ventures, it is best, I think, not only for science, but for them personally 
to show them that such things are not to be done with impunity.” 
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Orrice oF THE U. S. GroLtocicaL ExpLoration 
oF THE FortietH PARALLEL, 
New York, April, 1877. 
GeneraL: Herewith I have the honor to transmit Volume IV of the 
Reports of this Exploration, composed of Memoirs on Paleontology, by 
Messrs. F’. B. Meek, James Hall and R. P. Whitfield; also on Ornithology, 
by Robert Ridgway. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CLARENCE KING, 
Geologist-in-charge. 
Brig. Gen. A. A. Humpnreys, 
Chief of Engineers U. S. Army, 
Washington, D. C. 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Wasurnaton, D. C., November 18, 1876. 


Sir: I transmit herewith a report on the ornithology of the route 
explored by the United States Geological Exploration of the Fortieth 
Parallel, based upon field-work from June, 1867, to August, 1869, inclusive, 
the time during which I had the honor to serve in the capacity of zodlogist 
to the expedition; the region investigated being that directly between 
Sacramento City, California, and Salt Lake City, Utah, including a few 
points directly to the eastward of the last-mentioned locality. 

The ornithological specimens preserved, and deposited in the National 
Museum, at Washington, number 1,522, of which 769 are skins, and 753 
nests and eggs. This may seem a small collection proportioned to the time 
employed in its formation, but the making of protracted field-observations 
and the elaboration of notes therefrom were deemed of greater importance 
than the amassing of a large duplicate collection. Moreover, almost equal 
attention was given to other branches of zodlogy, particularly to reptiles 
and fishes, large series of which, representing very completely the fauna 
of the country, were placed, according to instructions, in the hands of 
specialists for identification. 

The unusual facilities most generously afforded by you, and your kind 
encouragement at all times, aided very materially the successful operations 
of the zodlogist; so that whatever is creditable in the results attained by 
his labors, the merit is mainly due to yourself. Another friend deserves 
special mention in this connection for his valued assistance—Mr. H. G. 
Parker, of Carson City, Nevada (at the time of the writer’s connection with 
the expedition Superintendent of Indian Affairs for that State), whose 
frequent and gratuitous services contributed greatly to the completeness of 
the natural history collections. 
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Tn the preparation of this report, the valued facilities afforded by the 
Smithsonian Institution were availed of, through the courtesy and kindness 
of Professor Joseph Henry, the Secretary of the Institution; among the 
many advantages thus secured being frequent access to a splendid working 
library and an unrivaled collection of North American birds. The author 
wishes also to express himself as particularly indebted to Professor Spencer 
F. Baird, Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution and Curator of 
the National Museum, for invaluable assistance kindly rendered throughout 
the progress of the work. 

I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ROBERT RIDGWAY. 
CLARENCE Kine, Esq., 
United States Geologist, 
In charge of U.S. Geological Explorations, 40th Parallel. 


GENERAL REPORT. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ROUTE. 


The investigations on which the following report is based, were made 
almost wholly within the limits of that vast interior region of continental 
drainage known as the Great Basin, between the parallels of 39° and 42° 
north latitude, collections having been made at but one outlying locality, 
the vicinity of Sacramento City, California. As observations were extended 
along the entire course of travel, however, from San Francisco to points in 
Utah eastward of Salt Lake City, we shall not confine our treatise to the 
limited region noted, but shall describe each of the main points where 
observations were made and notes taken, in regular sequence. 

All the way from Panama to San Francisco several species of pelagic 
birds followed our vessel, the Black-footed Albatross (Diomedia nigripes) and 
White-headed Gull (Blasipus heermanni) being daily companions until we 
entered the “Golden Gate.” No land-birds made their appearance, how- 
ever, until, when off the coast of Mexico, between Acapulco and Cape St. 
Lucas, a solitary Mourning Dove (Zenedura carolinensis) made its appear- 
ance one day about noon, and, although flying around the vessel for nearly 
an hour, did not alight, but finally disappeared to the eastward, where no 
land was in sight. 


1 We reluctantly omit, as too far beyond the geographical province of our subject, 
some notes on the Isthmus of Panama, where, however, no North American birds were 
seen, excepting some waders, observed in the pools along the railroad, among which 
were the Purple Gallinule (Gallinula martinica) and the Little White BHgret, or Snowy 
Heron (Garzetta candidissima). In the Bay of Aspinwall several Man-o-war Hawks 
(Tachypetes aquila) were observed sailing in circles overhead, much in the manner of 
Swallow-tailed Kites (Hlanoides forficatus); and in the Bay of Panama, on the opposite 
(Pacific) side, Brown Pelicans (Pelecanus fuscus) were particularly numerous, and 
noticeable from their occupation of plunging from the air into the water after their 
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Arrived in California, no peculiarly western bird was observed until we 
reached Sacramento City; since, after landing at San Francisco, only Purple 
Martins (Progne subis) and Cliff Swallows (Petrochelidon lunifrons), which 


swarmed about old buildings on certain streets, were seen, while the only 


notes of other species heard were the familiar songs of caged Canary Birds, 


The journey up the Sacramento River was equally disappointing in this- 


respect, since, though we kept a vigilant look-out from our post of observa- 
tion on the hurricane deck of the steamer, none but familiar eastern species, 
most ,of which were water-birds (Coots, Florida Gallinules, and various 
species of ducks), were seen, the only land-birds being an occasional Belted 
Kingfisher (Ceryle alcyon) perched on an overhanging willow. During the 
first day at Sacramento, however, we became familiarized with several of 
the species peculiar to the western portion of the continent, but as this 
locality brings us to the commencement of our observations in the field, we 
shall begin a resumé of the subject in another chapter. 


1867.—The first camp of the survey was established at Sacramento 
City, California, on.the 6th of June, from which date collections were made 
until July 4th, when the plains to the eastward and the Sierra Nevada were 
crossed into Nevada. It is much to be regretted that no opportunity was 
afforded for making collections along this route, especially in the western 
foot-hills and in the pine-region of the western slope, since a number of 
additional species and many valuable observations were thus lost to the 
collection and archives of the exploration. After entering Nevada, the Big 
3end of the Truckee was selected for the first working-camp, and there we 
remained from July 24th until August 18th; a portion of the time being 
devoted to an excursion to Pyramid Lake, which was reached by descending 
the river in a batteau, the party returning on horseback, after about a week’s 
absence. During this trip the main island in the lake was visited. Our 
investigations from the main camp also included several visits to the dry 
‘ations of the Virginia Mountains, about eight miles to the westward, across a 
very sandy mesa. This camp was abandoned on the 25th of August, when we 
started across the desert for Humboldt Lake; but upon reaching the latter 
place the writer became a victim of malarial fever, which for weeks inter- 
fered very materially with the prosecution of his duties. We next proceeded 
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up the Humboldt River to Oreana, where a camp was fixed near the town, 
but our stay was short on account of the spread of the fever in a very malig- 
nant form, compelling the entire party to seek healthier water and purer air 
in the high mountains to the eastward. A camp was accordingly made in 
Wright’s Canon, on the western slope of the West Humboldt Mountains, a 
locality which proved to be well adapted for a collecting-ground. This camp 
was deserted, however, about the middle of September, for one on the eastern 
slope of the same range, for which the town of Unionville, in Buena Vista 
Canon, was selected. This proved to be the best locality, for birds, yet 
visited. We left this place about the last of October, and moved westward 
again, along the same route, toward winter-quarters. At the Humboldt 
Marshes, on the 31st of October, several new species were added to the 
collection during the single evening of our stay, but no further collections 
were made until again at the Truckee Meadows, where we remained from 
November 7th until the 21st of the same month; and from which place an 
excursion to the Pea-vine Mountains, near the Sierra Nevada, was made 
on the 20th inst., in company with Mr. H. G. Parker. From this camp we 
repaired to Carson City, and remained there until the 5th of December, 
when, after first spending one day in the pine forests of the Sierra near 
Genoa, we revisited the Truckee Reservation near Pyramid Lake, through 
facilities extended by Mr. Parker, who accompanied the writer and assisted 
him in making his collections. This trip was made via the Carson River to 
below Fort Churchill, whence the desert was crossed to the Big Bend of the 
Truckee; but in returning the river was followed to the Meadows (at Glen- 
dale), thence to Hunter’s Station, and across the valley to the Steamboat 
Springs, and over the Virginia Mountains, to Virginia City and Carson. 
1868.—Winter-quarters at Carson City were left early in May, for the 
Truckee Reservation, which was reached on the 14thinst. Large collections 
were made here, the most important being from the island and “‘pyramid” 
in the lake, which we were enabled to visit through the kindness of Mr. 
Parker, who placed his handsome yacht “Nettie” at our service, and assisted 
us to secure large numbers of the previously very rare eggs of several species 
of water-fowl breeding on these islands. Early in June we repaired to 
Virginia City, and thence to Austin, in the Toyabe Mountains, which were 
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reached on the first of July. Collections and valuable notes were made by 
the way, especially at the Carson River, seven miles above Fort Churchill 
(June 23d), Fort Churchill (June 24th), Nevada Station (June 25th), Soda 


Lake, on the Carson Desert, (June 27th), Sand Springs, (June 29th), 


Fairview Valley, (June 29th), and Edward’s Creek (June 30th). At Austin 
we remained only a few days, when, departing for Ruby Valley, we arrived 
there July 13th, and camped at the base of the mountains, some four miles 
uorthward of Fort Ruby. Toward the last of August we left this place 
and proceeded northward along the foot of the East Humboldt Mountains, 
pitching camps of a few days’ duration at intervals of the journey. Crossing 
the range through the pass known as Secret Valley, near Fort Halleck, we 
approached the upper portion of the Humboldt River, and in continuing 
northward camped on several of the streams flowing from the lofty Clover 
Mountains into the Humboldt. The month of September was principally 
spent in traveling northward to the Humboldt “Wells,” thence through 
Thousand Spring Valley to the Goose Creek Mountains, crossing which 
we entered the southern portion of Idaho at the “City of Rocks,” the 
most northern locality reached; from whence our course directed eastward 
toward Salt Lake City, where we arrived early in October. At intervals 
during the pursuance of the route traced, small collections were made, when 
opportunity permitted; the principal stations being—‘Overland Ranche,” 
Ruby Valley, (August 26-29), “Camp 22,” Ruby Valley, (September 4-5), 
Secret Valley (September 6-8), Dearing’s Ranche, Upper Humboldt Valley 
(September 10-12), Trout Creek, Upper Humboldt Valley, (September 16- 
20), Thousand Spring Valley (September 21-24), “City of Rocks,” southern 
Idaho (October 3), and Deep Creek, northwestern Utah (October 5). 
1869.—On the 20th of May of this year, collecting was begun at Salt 
Lake City, and continued until June 21st, when we proceeded to Parley’s 
Park, about twenty-five miles to the eastward, in the Wahsatch Mountains. 
In the meantime, Antelope, Stansbury, and Carrington Islands, in the Great 
Salt Lake, were visited. On the 2d of July an excursion was made, in 
company with the botanists of the expedition, eastward to the western 
spurs of the Uintah Mountains; there we remained from the 3d until the 8th 
instant, when we returned to the main camp in Parley’s Park via the Provo 
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Canon, Utah Lake, and Salt Lake City. Work was continued at main 
camp until August 16th, when collections and notes were packed and our 
field-work ended. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE GREAT BASIN. 


While the region traversed by the survey after its equipment embraces 
the entire distance from Sacramento City, California, to points in Utah 
eastward of the Salt Lake Valley, the actual field-work began only at the 
eastern base of the Sierra Nevada, and was thus entirely confined to the 
interior area of continental drainage known to geographers as the Great 
Basin, and which we shall frequently refer to in the following pages by this 
name, as well as by that of the “Interior,” a convenient synonymous term. 
This vast area corresponds almost strictly in its geographical boundaries 
with the ‘Middle Province” of zoélogists. The route of the expedition 
was mainly across the middle portion of the Great Basin proper, so that 
the fauna encountered was that typical of the Middle Province. _ 

In few regions is the influence directed on the distribution of birds by 
that of the plants so manifest to the observer as in the one under consid- 
eration; and as vegetation is influenced so materially by configuration of 
the surface, conditions of the soil, elevation, etc., a brief description of the 
physical features of the country embraced within the limits of our trip is 
necessary to the intelligent understanding of the nature of the Middle 
Province avifauna, and the manner in which it is divided into bands of 
restricted range, according to conditions of environment. Such an excellent 
description of the field of our investigations has been given by Mr. Watson, 
the botanist of the expedition, that we cannot do the subject greater justice 
than to quote the following from ‘Geographical Notes,” on pages xili-xvii 
of the Botanical Report:'— 


1 Professional Papers of the Eugineer Department, U.S. Army, No. 18. Report 
of the Geological Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel, made by order of the Secretary 
of War according to acts of Congress of March 2, 1867, and March 3, 1869, under the 
direction of Brig. and B’vt Major-General A. A. Humphreys, Chief of Eugineers, by 
Clarence King, U. 8. Geologist. Volume V, Botany. By Serevo Watson, aided by 
Prof. Daniel OC. Eaton aud others. Submitted to the Chief of Engineers, and published 
by order of the Secretary of War under authority of Congress. Illustrated by a Map 
and Forty Plates. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1871. 
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This region constitutes the northern portion of what was at first designated as 
the “Great Basin,” the high plateau, without outlet for its waters, separated on the 
north by low divides from the valley of the Snake River and continuing southward 
until it merges into the desert of the Lower Colorado. Geologically considered, how- 
ever, as well as botanically, the term is now properly made to include the whole similar 
arid stretch of country northward to the plains of the Columbia, in latitude 48°, 

The lofty and unbroken range of the Sierras bounds this section of the Basin 
on the one side by its steep eastern slope, entering Nevada at only a single point, 
where it throws over the border a high flanking-spur, the Washoe Mountains. On the 
opposite side lies the broad and nearly equally elevated system of the Wahsatch, 
broken through by the Bear, Weber, and Provo Rivers, which head among the peaks 
of the adjoining Uintahs. The intervening space, 460 miles broad in latitude 42°, but 
narrowed by the convergence of the opposing mountains to about 200 miles in latitude 
37°, is for the most part occupied by numerous short and somewhat isolated minor 
ranges, having a general north and south trend, and at average distances of about 
twenty miles. The bases of these ranges are usually very narrow, even in the most 
elevated, rarely exceeding eight or ten miles in breadth, the slopes abrupt and the lines 
of foot-hills contracted, the mesas grading at a low and nearly uniform angle into the 
broad uninterrupted valleys. Over the larger portion of the territory, and especially 
in Nevada, the combined areas of the valleys and the area occupied by the mountains 
and-accompanying foot-hills are very nearly equal. The main depressions within this 
region are tio, one at the base of the Sierras at a level of about 3,850 feet above the 
sea, into which flows all of drainage there is from the whole northern half of Nevada 
and from the eastern slope of the Sierras, the other the “Great Salt Lake Basin,” at an 
altitude 400 feet greater, close upon the base of the Wahsatch and receiving the waters 
from that range above latitude 40° and from the northeastern portion of the Uintahs. 
Into the first flow the Truckee, Carson, Quinn’s, and Humboldt Rivers. The Truckee 
is a clear, cold stream, which issues from Lake Tahoe in the Sierras, and after a rapid 
descent breaks through the Virginia Mountains and turning north soon empties into 
Pyramid and Winnemucca Lakes. hese are much the deepest of all the lakes of the 
Basin, being hemmed in by mountains, and are moderately saline. The Carson River 
also rises in the Sierras farther to the south, but after leaving the base of the moun- 
tains is a less rapid stream and gradually becomes somewhat alkaline. Inclining more 
to the eastward it forms a small shallow lake on the border of Carson Desert, and 
thence issues in a number of devious channels, and is finally spent in an extensive 
“sink” or alkaline mud-plain of some twenty or thirty miles in diameter. Of a like 
character are the “Mud Lakes,” lying north of Pyramid Lake and fed by Quinn’s 
River, which has its source in southeastern Oregon. Beyond the limits of the survey 
to the south are Walker’s and some other smaller lakes, Bappeer by streams from the 
Sierras, but all strongly saline. ; 

Irom this western depression the general level of the country rises gradually to 
the eastward very nearly to the border of Nevada, where the valleys have an altitude 
of about 6,000 feet. Here in the northeastern part of the State the Humboldt River 
takes its rise, by far the most important river of the Basin, not only as the longest but 
as opening a passage for three hundred miles to the Central Pacific Railroad through 
the mountain ranges, that would otherwise have proved a serious obstruction. It is 
nowhere a large stream, receives few affluents, and in some parts of its course is very 
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tortuous. It at length spreads out into Humboldt Lake, shallow and subalkaline, and 
from this the little remaining surplus water finds its way in a manner similar to the 
Carson River into the same sink. 

The descent of 2,000 feet from eastern Nevada into the Great Salt Lake Basin is 
almost immediate, nearly the whole northwestern portion of Utah being an alkaline 
desert, broken by fewer mountain or hill-ranges, and but little above the level of the 
lake. The lake itself is for the most part very shallow, in no place over 50 feet in 
depth, the waters a concentrated solution of salt. As with all these sheets of water 
the shoreline and consequent area vary greatly in different years. 

The intermediate ranges of the Basin are very similar to each other in character. 
They vary in altitude from one to 6,000 feet above the valleys, culminating in ocea- 
sional peaks scarcely ever so rugged that they cannot be ascended from some direction 
upon mules. They are cut up by numerous ravines or “canons,” which are narrow, 
very rarely with an acre of interval or surface approaching to a level, the sides some- 
times rocky or precipitous, more frequently sloping to the summits of the lateral ridges. 
In geological structure these ranges are more or less complicated, showing rocks of all 
ages from the azoic to the glacial period, here metamorphic rocks, quartzites, slate, and 
limestones, there an outburst of granite or syenite, voleanic rocks of often the most 
diverse and picturesque colors, or broad table-lands of lava overflow. The erosion and 
decomposition of these various rocks have filled the valleys to a monotonous level with 
a detritus of gravel, sand or silt, and given to them that accumulation of alkaline salts 
which is so marked a peculiarity of the country. 

With few exceptions, also, these mountains are for most of the year wholly desti- 
tute of water, with but small rivulets in the principal cations, frequently with only 
scanty springs here and there at their bases, irrigating a few square yards of ground. 
Even where the mountain supply is sufficient to send a stream into the valleys it is 
usually either soon entirely evaporated, sinks into the porous soil, or becomes demor- 
alized with alkali and is “lost” in the mud of the plain. The lowest portion of nearly 
every valley is occupied by some extent of alkali flat, where in the winter season the 
water collects and the softened clay-like mud is bottomless and impassable. As 
the moisture evaporates under the heat of coming summer the level naked surface 
becomes hard and pavement-like, or covered with a snowy incrustation or deposit of 
salt or carbonates. The springs and wells even are often more or less saline, and 
thermal springs are not rare. 

The chief exceptional ranges in northern Nevada, which from their greater altitude 
receive heavier snowfalls in winter, retained through the year in greater or less quantity 
in the more sheltered depressions of the higher peaks, and which in summer are subject 
to more abandant rains, are the West Humboldt Mountains, 100 miles east of the 
California State line, the East Humboldt Mountains, 75 miles from the Utah line, and 
the Toyabes, nearly intermediate between the two. Star Peak is the highest point of 
the first range, with an altitude of nearly 10,000 feet, but with little deposit of snow 
and the vegetation of the summit scarcely sub-alpine. Several constant streams here 
flow from the principal eastern canons and reach the middle of the valley, where they 
supply irrigation for as many small ranches. The Toyabe Range, especially in its 
southern portion, is higher, several of its peaks having an altitude of from 10,000 to 
12,000 feet, with more snow and fuller streams. The waters of the eastern slope are spent 
in Smoky Valley. On the western side lies Reese River, flowing northward toward the 
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Humboldt, of which it is a reputed tributary. In the upper portion of its course of 150 
wiles it is reénforced to some extent by the drainage of the Shoshone Mountains, a 
rather high range west of the Toyabes, but as it nears Humboldt Valley it diverges 
into side-channels and seldom has volume suflicient to reach the main river itself. 

The East Humboldt Mountains are by far the most stern and alpine of all these 
ranges, the main peaks between 11,000 and 12,000 feet in height, precipitous and 
ragged, the deeper canons evidently scooped out by glaciers, gemmed with snow-fed 
lakes beneath the peaks and carrying full streams into the valleys. The southern 
portion, however, below Frémont’s Pass, is less rugged and of different geological 
structure, mainly of nearly horizontal strata of limestone. The canons here, often 
mere gorges, with close precipitous walls, are perfectly dry on the eastern slope, the 
melting snows sinking almost immediately, but reappearing at the base in bold ice-cold 
springs. The water from these springs and streams reunites to form Ruby and Frank- 
lin Lakes, bodies of nearly fresh water, very shallow, and largely occupied by a dense 
growth of “Tule” (Scirpus validus). As usual in these ranges the western slope is much 
the more gentle, with a broader line of foot-hills. The streams upon this side form the 
South Fork of the Humboldt. The ‘Clover Mountains’ of the Catalogue form the 
northern extremity of this range, isolated by a depression known as Secret Valley, 
but of equal height and similar character. 

Such is a general description of the country as far east of the foot of the 
Wahsatch in Utah. These mountains, upon a broad base of nearly fifty miles in 
width, and with an irregular crest-line 10-12,000 feet high, have a system of long, 
deep, well-watered cafons, often exceedingly rocky, and sometimes cleft like a gateway 
to the valley level, with perpendicular mountain-walls on each side, but usually opening 
out at some part of their course into meadow-like basins or “parks.” The prevalent 
western winds deposit their moisture, which they have gathered in the traverse of the 
Basin, in abundant snows in winter and at other seasons in frequent and occasionally 
heavy rains. The upper cations and mountain slopes are to some extent timbered, 
much more generally so than in any of the ranges westward, and the naked peaks 
above have a truly alpine vegetation. The Uintahs, whieh connect immediately with 
the Wahsatch’and extend eastward on the line of the 41st parallel for a distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles to Green River, where they meet the outspurs of the 
Rocky Mountains of Colorado, have more of the charaeter of those mountains, with 
broad open cafions and extended lines of foot-hills, the peaks overtopping those of the 
Waksatcb, glacier-seored and polished at the northern base, but the declivity upon 
the opposite side stretching southward beyond the limits of vision in a high platean 
broken only by the deeply-worn channels of numerous rapid streams, tributaries of 
the Uintah and Green Rivers. 


LOCAL AVIFAUNA OF THE GREAT BASEN. 


We have gone thus into detail with regard to the more prominent 
characteristic features of the Great Basin for the reason that the distribu- 
tion of the birds depends so much upon that of the vegetation; and as we 
know that the latter is separated into several quite distinct groups, whose 
distribution depends upon altitude, humidity, proportionate amount of 
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alkaline salts in the soil, and other causes, we may easily correlate the bird- 
fauna into corresponding sections. 

The boundaries between local floras of entirely different character are 
usually so abrupt in the Great Basin that often a single step will lead from 
one to the other; thus, the upper limit of the “pine belt” on the mountains 
marks a given line where the trees disappear almost immediately, and these 
begin almost as suddenly at the lower edge of the zone; narrow belts of 
mountain mahogany, western cedar, or cedar and pinon together, may fol- 
low in the order given, but there is usually no marked straggling of these 
trees where they meet the sage-brush, as if disputing possession of the 
ground. The sage-brush reigns supreme from the base of the foot-hills to the 
brink of the mesa, or over the elevated plain extending from the foot of the 
mountains to the narrow valleys of the streams, where only the steep, nearly 
naked bluffs separate the squalid growth of the higher level from the more 
thrifty growth of the same plants, first with grease-wood intermingled, 
which occupies the outer portion of the valley-floor; then follows the green- 
sward of salt-grass in the moister portion of the valley, while nearer the river 
are thickets of low willows, or in exceptionally rich valleys buffalo-berry 
and other shrubs, with cotton-wood trees interspersed. In a like manner 
the luxuriant shrubbery of the mountains is usually restricted to the margin 
of the brooks in the bottom of the cafons or ravines, where often the slopes 
so nearly meet that scarcely room is left for a trail. Such are the main 
features of the distribution of vegetation in this region, subject, of course, 
to numerous and sometimes, but not often, complicated local modifications. 

The strict correlation between the birds and plants in this matter of 
distribution was a fact immediately noticed, and the more firmly impressed 
toward the close of our long period of observations in the field; each local- 
ity of particular vegetation being inhabited by its own peculiar set of birds 
with almost unvarying certainty. In order to familiarize the reader with 
the local causes which govern the distribution of the birds within the Great 
Basin the accompanying arrangement of the more distinct types of locali- 
ties is given, followed by lists of the species of birds characteristic of each. 
It is of course to be understood that by characteristic we do not mean that 
a bird is found in the sort of locality to which it is assigned, and nowhere 
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else, but simply that such a place is where it is most abundant, or most 
likely to be found; and also, that the arrangement presented is based upon 
the distribution of the species during the breeding-season. 

There are, however, certain species whose distribution seems to be in 
nowise connected with vegetation, the considerations which influence their 
range being the presence of water, of rocks, or of earth-banks; but these 
form a small proportion of the summer residents, most of them being the 
awater-fowl, and of these many might be assigned to the meadow series, 
since they nearly all resort to the meadows to breed. 

The main natural subdivisions of the avifauna of the Interior, as above 
determined, are the following :— 

I. Arboreal Avifauna, 
1. Birds of the pine-region, or higher coniferous forests. (18 species.) 


bo 


Birds of the cedar or nut-pine groves. (9 species.) 
3. Birds of the aspen groves or copses. (7 species.) 
4, Birds of the canon shrubbery. (7 species.) 


cr 


. Birds of the wooded river-valleys. (25 species.) 


Il, Terrestrial Avifauna. 
6. Birds of the sage-brush. (10 species.) 
7. Birds of the mountain meadows, or parks. (9 species.) 
8. Birds of the lowland meadows. (8 species.) 


III, Mural Avifauna. 

9. Species strictly saxicoline. (2 species.) 

10. Species saxicoline only in nesting habits. (5 species.) 

tt Species nesting in earth-banks. (3 species.) 

IV. Aquatic Avifauna. 

12. Water birds. (41 species.) 

1. Birds of the pine-region, or higher coniferous woods.—Compared with 
the general extent of the Interior, the wooded portions are exceedingly 
limited, the only approach to a continuous forest encountered being that 
clothing the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada, and the more scant and 
interrupted forests of the Wahsatch and Uintahs, on the opposite side of the 
Basin. Between these two distant forest-clad mouniain systems no true 
forests exist, only a few of the loftier ranges supporting an extensive tree- 
growth on their higher summits, forming islands, as it were, in a sea of desert. 
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Woods of Coniferae form by far the greater part of the sylva of the Great 
Basin, and though differing somewhat in their character have much the 
same bird-fauna wherever they exist, the only decided difference with 
locality being the replacing of species of one side by representative forms 
on the opposite side. On the Sierra Nevada these forests are much more 
extensive than anywhere to the eastward, and the growth far larger and 
more dense, consisting chiefly of Pinus ponderosa, but with which are mixed 
Abies grandis, A. menziesii, A. douglasii, Libocedyus decurrens, and jerhaps 
some other trees. Of these species, only the latter did not occur to the 
eastward, where, on the higher ranges, as the East Humboldt, Wahsatch, 
and Uintahs, Pinus balfouriana, P. flexilis, Abies englemanni, A. amabilis (2), 
and Juniperus virginianus occurred as additional species. 

The birds peculiar to these dark woods are far less numerous than those 
found only in the more open and sunny groves of the river valleys, but eigh- 
teen species being noted as peculiar to them, exclusive of those restricted to 
one side of the Basin. ‘The strictly pinicoline species are the following :— 


1. Cineclus mexicanus. Not arboreal. 10. Loxia leucoptera. 

2. Regulus calendula. 11. Carpodacus cassini. 

3. Parus montanus. 12, Chrysomitris pinus. 

4. Sitta aculeata. 13. Picicorvus columbianas. 
5. Sitta canadensis. 14. Contopus borealis. 

6. Sitta pygmea. 15. Empidonax difiicilis. 

7. Certhia americana. ; 16. Sphyrapicus thyroideus. 
8. Dendreeca auduboni. 17. Canace obscura. 

9. Pyranga ludoviciana. 18. Bonasa umbelloides. 


The representative and peculiar species of the opposite mountain sys- 


tems are as follows :— 
Representative species. 


Sierra Nevada. | Tahsatch and Uintahs. 
| . 
1. Junco oregonus. 1. Junco caniceps. 
2, Cyanura frontalis. 2, Cyanura macrolopha. 


Peculiar species.' 
1. Turdus ustulatus. [None. | 
2. Sphyrapicus ruber. 
3. Picus albolarvatus. 


1Of these species the two in italics are represented in the eastern ranges by closely 
allied forms, T. swainsoni and S. nuchalis, but they are not inhabitants of the pines, 
the former being confined to the caion shrubbery and the latter to the aspen grover, 
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2. Birds of the cedar or nut-pine groves.—These groves are generally 
found on the lower slopes and foot-hills of the desert ranges, between 
elevations of about 5,000 and 7,000 feet, and occur even in the most barren 
and arid districts. In general, two species, the western cedar (Juniperus 
occidentalis) and the nut-pine, or pion (Pinus monophyllus), are mixed 
together, but often only one species, the former, is the sole constituent of 
these groves, this being usually the case on the more barren mountains in 
the absolutely waterless districts; the latter, on the other hand, prevailing 
on those ranges which have copious streams in the cations. These trees are 
of low, compact habit and unshapely form, their height rarely exceeding 
15 feet, while the branches are characteristically crooked and the trunks 
short, rugged, and twisted.’ Along the upper edge of this belt occur, more 
or less plentifully, trees of the ‘mountain mahogany” (Cercocarpus ledifolius), 
equally stunted and scraggy, but with scant, deciduous foliage. These 
monotonous groves are seldom inhabited by many birds, but, on the other 
hand, are often so nearly devoid of animal life that an entire day may be 
spent among the gnarled and stunted trees without a single living thing 
being seen, or a sound heard except the far-away croak of a solitary raven 
from some distant hills. Sometimes, however, the profound silence is 
broken for a moment by the chattering of a Gray Titmouse (Lophophanes 
imornatus) or the twittering of a straggling troop of the diminutive “Fairy 
Titmice” (Psaltriparus plumbeus), while the intruder may be suddenly 
startled by the piercing whistle of a little Chipmunk (Zamias quadrivittatus). 
Occasionally, a solitary Myiadestes townsendi flies silently by, and more 
frequently a flock of querulous Pinon Jays (Gymmnokitta cyanocephala) 
sweeps overhead, when all is again silent. In case these woods occur on 


1On the foot-hills or lower slopes of the Wahsatch these woods are represented 
by the dwarf-oak ‘‘scrub”—the western cedar haying disappeared far to the westward. 
This scrub consists of a dense growth of oak bushes about 5-15, rarely 20, feet high, 
the species being considered by botanists a dwarf form of Quercus alba. The birds 
inhabiting these oaks are much the same as those found jin the cedar and nut-pine 
groves, with the exception of Gymnokitta cyanocephala and Myiadestes townsendi, the 
first of which appears to be peculiar to the cedars, while the other occurs elsewhere 
only in the high coniferous woods. In addition to these species, Helminthophaga vir- 
ginie, Pipilo megalonyx, and Cyanocitta woodhousii may be regarded among the most 
characteristic species of the oak thickets. 
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the foot-hills and lower slopes of the higher and more fertile ranges, they 
may be occasionally visited by several species from the pine-region higher 
up, or from the adjacent canon shrubbery. The following, however, are 
particularly characteristic of the cedar and nut-pine groves :— 


1. Myiadestes townsendi. 6. Spizella arizonz. 
2. Sialia arctica. 7. Scolecophagus cyanocephalus. 
3. Lophophanes inornatus. 8. Gymnokitta eyanocephala.! 


4, Lanivireo plumbeus. 9. Empidonax obscurus. 
5. Collurio excubitoroides. 

3. Birds of the aspen groves and copses.—The aspens (Populus trem- 
uloides) occur only on the higher, well-watered ranges, commonly in the 
upper cafions, in moist and sheltered situations just below the fields or 
patches of perpetual snow. The slender trees composing these groves or 
copses are seldom large, never, except perhaps on certain of the more 
eastern ranges, exceeding 30 or 40 feet in height, and usually not more than 
half so tall. They are of straight, clean habit, however, with a smooth 
whitish-green bark, and are carpeted underneath by a varied herbaceous 
growth, among which beautiful ferns are sometimes conspicuous. The 
characteristic birds of the aspens are not numerous, the following being all 
that were noted: — 


1. Turdus migratorius. 5. Empidonax hammondi. 
2. Progne subis. 6. Picus gairdneri. 
3. Helminthophaga celata. 7. Sphyrapicus nuchalis. 


4, Empidonax obscurus. 

Several of the above, or all with the exception of the last three, and 
Helminthophaga celata, are rather to be considered as species of general and 
variable range, since they may sometimes be found in very considerable 
abundance in other wooded localities. 


4. Birds of the canon shrubbery—Several of the higher ranges of the 
Interior receive sufficient precipitation, or retain throughout the summer 
snow enough near their summits, to supply the main ravines and cations 
with constant streams of water; and these nourish a thrifty or often luxu- 
riant shrubby growth along their banks, where many species of birds resort, 


1This species we believe to be entirely peculiar to these woods, its food appar- 
ently consisting exclusively of the seeds and berries of the nut-pine and cedar. 
21PR 
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as their favorite haunt. These shrubs are of various species, different ones 
of which predominate in different localities, the more common kinds being 
Cornus pubescens, upon the berries of which many birds feed almost exclu- 
sively in the fall, Sambucus glauca, Prunus demissa, Ribes irriguum, Alnus 
incana, and, more rarely, Crategus rivularis, while in many localities species 
of Salix are also a common component of the thickets along the cation 
streams.’ The birds particularly characteristic of this section are: — 


1. Psaltriparus plumbeus. 5. Melospiza fallax. 
2. Geothlypis maegillivrayi. 6. Cyanocitta woodhousii. 
3. Hedymeles melanocephalus. 7. Empidonax pusillus. 


4. Cyanospiza amcena, 

In addition to these, Turdus swainsoni,*? Galeoscoptes carolinensis, Seto- 
phaga ruticilla,? and Passerella schistacea were found in the Wahsatch region. 

5. The Birds of the wooded river-valleys—As a rule, the valleys of the 
rivers in the Great Basin are destitute of trees, like the adjacent mesas; but 
in the “‘ western depression” are two notable exceptions in the Truckee and 
Carson Rivers, both of which are bordered along the lower portion of their 
course by inviting groves or scattered clumps of large and beautiful cotton- 
wood trees (Populus monilifera) and dense copses of a smaller species, 
P. trichocarpa. The buffalo-berry (Shepherdia argentea) and willows (Saliz, 
species) form the greater part of the shrubbery, but they are associated 
with numerous other woody plants. In the possession of these features 
the lower portions of the valleys of both the above-named streams share 
in common, but the timber along the latter is less regularly distributed, 
although in places equally extensive. 

Localities so inviting as these being extremely rare and: distant from 
each other, it follows as a natural consequence that the birds are found 
greatly multiplied both in species and individuals in these restricted oases. 


1fn the East Humboldt Mountains, but more especially in the Wahsatch, other 
species, belonging to the Rocky Mountain region, are added, the number being small 
in the first-named range, but in the latter very considerable, and embracing several 
eastern species. In the canons of the Wahsatch, for instance, are found Betula ocei- 
dentalis, Rhus aromatica, R. glabra, Acer grandidentatum, Negundo aceroides, and Sam- 
bucus racemosa. [See Watson, Botanical Report, p. xxxvii.| 

2 Found also as far west as the East Humboldt Mountains, in September. 

3Noticed only in the lower portion of the cations, and more commonly in the 
valleys, as was also the case with Galeoscoptes carolinensis. 
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Indeed, to realize how attractive the river-valleys must be to the feathered 
tribe, one has but to cross the almost limitless desert on either side, with a 
scorching sun overhead and little else than glaring, heated sand beneath 
his feet, and after thus suffering all day come suddenly to the verge of 
one of these lovely valleys, with the fields and groves of verdure close 
by, while the refreshing breeze brings to the ear the rippling of cooling 
waters and the glad voices of the birds!) The merry little Wood-Wrens 
(Troglodytes parkmanni) gabble and chatter among the trunks and massive 
branches of the old cotton-wood trees; black-and-orange orioles (Icterus 
bullocki) and crimson-headed linnets (Carpodacus frontalis) whistle plaint- 
ively or chant a cheerful ditty as they sport among the leafy branches, 
while from the willows or the more open thickets is heard the mellow flute- 
like song of the Black-headed Grosbeak (Hedymeles melanocephalus). 

The birds most characteristic of the wooded river-valleys are the 


following :— 

1. Sialia mexicana. 14, Pica hudsonica. 

2. Troglodytes parkmanni. 15. Tyrannus carolinensis. 
3. Dendreeca estiva. 16. Tyrannus verticalis. 

4. Geothlypis trichas. 17. Myiarchus cinerascens. 
5. Icteria longicauda. 18. Contopus richardsoni. 
6. Myiodioctes pusillus. 19. Empidonax pusillus. 
7. Tachycineta bicolor. 20. Coeeyzus americanus. 
8. Vireosylvia swainsoni. 21. Nepheecetes borealis. 
9. Carpodacus frontalis. 22, Cheetura vauxi. 

10. Chrysomitris tristis. 23. Otus wilsonianus. 

11. Cyanospiza amcena, 24, Faleo sparverius. 

12. Pipilo oregonus. 25. Zenzdura carolinensis. 


13. Icterus bullocki. 


6. Birds of the sage-brush.—The term “‘sage-brush” is the western 
vernacular for that shrubby growth which prevails over the valleys, mesas, 
and desert mountain-slopes of the Great Basin to the utter exclusion of all 
other vegetation, except in isolated and extremely restricted places. One 
species, the, “everlasting sage-brush” (Artemisia tridentata), composes by 
far the larger part of that growth, “covering valleys and foot-hills in broad 
stretches farther than the eye can reach, the growth never so dense as to 
seriously obstruct the way, but very uniform over large surfaces, very 
rarely reaching to the saddle-height of a mule, and ordinarily but half that 
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altitude.” The species just mentioned is not the exclusive component of 
the “sage-brush” however, for quite a number of other shrubs, belonging 
to many genera and several widely-different orders, are mingled with it in 
varying abundance, according to the nature of the soil, some prevailing on 
the most arid or sandy places, and others thriving best where the soil is 
strongly alkaline. Those additional to the species given above, are mainly 
the following, named in the order of their abundance: Obione confertifolia 
(‘‘grease-wood”), O. canescens, Sarcobatus vermiculatus, Linosyris viscidiflora, 
Grayia polygaloides, Halostachys occidentalis, Linosyris graveolens (‘‘broom- 
sage”), Artemisia trifida, A. spinescens, Eurotia lanata, Purshia tridentata, 
Ephedra antisyphilitica, and Tetradymia canescens. [See Botanical Report, p. 
xxvi.} The genera named above belong to the following orders: Artemisia, 
Linosyris, and Tetradymia to the Composite; Obione, Sarcobatus, Grayia, 
and Eurotia to the Chenopodiacer; Purshia to the Rosace, and Ephedra 
to the Gnetaceze. The general aspect of these plants is quite the same, 
however, in the different species, all having a similar scraggy, stunted 
appearance, with dull-grayish foliage in which there is but the slightest 
suspicion of green, and a characteristic, disagreeable, pungent odor; and 
in the utter absence of other shrubs over areas hundreds of square miles 
in extent, they constitute a most miserable apology for vegetation. 

The most numerous animals of these arid wastes are the various species 
of lizards, which are startled at every step as one walks along, and run 
nimbly to one side—-some kinds disappearing like a flash, so swift are they, 
while the larger species in their flight scatter the fine gravel and sand so as 
to make it fairly rattle. These reptiles were most numerous in the western 
depression, and it was found that they abounded most on the burning 
deserts, farthest from water. 

The birds characteristic of the sage-brush are not numerous, either as 
to species or individuals, but several of them are peculiar to these districts; 
the characteristic or peculiar species are these:— 


1. Oreoscoptes montanus. 6. Eremophila alpestris. 

2. Amphispiza nevadensis. 7. Antrostomus nuttalli. 

3. Amphispiza bilineata. 8. Chordeiles henryi. 

4. Spizella breweri. 9, Speotyto hypogzea. 

5. Chondestes grammaca. 10. Centrocereus urophasianus. 


—— 
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7. Birds of the mountain-meadows or “parks.’—On the higher ranges 
of the Interior, the gentle slopes of the upper canons support the richest 
or most varied vegetation of the entire region; especially is this the case 
when they incline so gently as to form broad and nearly level meadows on 
either side of the main stream, with pine forests and snow-fields on the 
higher ridges and a copious volume of water in all the brooks and rivulets. 
Here the streams are bordered for their whole length with a luxuriant 
shrubbery, the bushes consisting of numerous species, and overtopped here 
and there by occasional trees of the narrow-leafed cotton-wood (Populus 
angustifolia), sometimes of 50 or 60 feet in height. The higher slopes are 
densely matted with low but vigorous bushes of “laurel” (Ceanothus 
velutinus, C. sorediatus, and, in some ranges, Arctostaphylos glauca), with 
coriaceous, shining, deep- or dark-green foliage. The greater portion of 
these upper slopes, however, are mainly covered with a rank herbaceous 
growth, composed of very numerous species, and in season brilliant with a 
variety of flowers of beautiful or showy appearance, among which the blue 
spikes or panicles of Lupinus and Pentstemon, the orange-red bracts of 
Castilleia, and the lovely scarlet blossoms of Gilia aggregata are among the 
most conspicuous. Species of Geranium are also very prevalent in places, 
while, in many localities, low bushes of Symphoricarpus montanus are scat- 
tered through the herbage. 

The birds most characteristic of these flowery slopes are not numerous, 
but among them are several fine singers, whose clear and musical voices are 
among the pleasant memories of these salubrious spots. The following are 
the most characteristic species :— 

1. Zonotrichia intermedia. ( Western ranges.) | 6. Pipilo chlorurus. 

2. Zonotrichia leucophrys. (astern ranges.) | 7. Stellula ealliope. 

3. Passerella schistacea. 8. Selasphorus platycercus, 
4. Pooecetes confinis. 9. Trochilus alexandri. 

5. Melospiza lincolni. 


e 
8. Birds of the lowland-meadows.—The lowland meadows include the 


bright sward of “salt-grass” (Brizopyrum spicatum, vay. strictum) of the low 
river-valleys, the “bunch grass” (Poa tenuifolia and Eriocoma cuspidata, 


scattered over the foot-hills, the patches of “rye-grass” (Elymus condensatus ?) 
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near the entrance to the cafions, and also the sedge and tule marshes, in 
the neighborhood of the lakes and rivers. The birds most characteristic of 
the meadows are all mostly peculiar to them, being seldom if ever found in 
other localities. Besides the land-birds here enumerated, a multitude of the 
water-fowl resort to the meadows during the breeding-season, but these are 
best given in a separate list. 'The most characteristic birds of the meadows 
are the following: — 


1. Telmatodytes paludicola.....--. Marshes. 

2. Coturniculus perpallidus......-.. Dry meadovres. 

3. Passerculus alaudinus ......... Wet meadows. 

4. Ageleus phoeniceus.........-.. Marshes. 

5. Xanthocephalus icterocephalus.. Marshes. 

6. Sturnella neglecta.............. Everywhere except in marshes. 
7. Pedicecetes columbianus .. ....-Dry meadows. 

8. Grus canadensis ............-.. Wet meadows. 


9-11. Mural Avifauna.—This group is a rather heterogeneous one, 
part of the species being saxicoline, while others nest in vertical banks of 
earth; and of the former only two species keep altogether among the rocks, 
the others merely breeding there, the greater part of their time being spent 
in obtaining their food in other localities. 

They may be grouped as follows:— 


a. Species strictly saxicoline. 


1. Salpinetes obsoletus. 


2, Gatherpesiconsparsnd: t odivving their habits in neighborhood of settlements. 


b. Species saxicoline only in nesting habits. 
. Tachycineta thalassina.—(Jn other districts said to be arboreal.) 
. Petrochelidon lunifrons. 
. Hirundo horreorum, Habits modified in settled districts. 


. Sayornis sayus. 
. Panyptila saxatilis. 


AQ oe Ww 


c. Nesting in earth-banks. 
8. Cotyle riparia. a 
9. Stelgidopteryx serripennis. 
10. Ceryle aleyon. é ° 
To group “b” of this list might be added such species as Aquila cana- 
densis and Falco polyagrus, since these species usually build their eyries on 
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the narrow ledges or in niches on the face of cliffs, but their nesting-habits 
are too variable. The same objection might be urged in regard to Tachy- 
cineta thalassina, since in some localities this species nests in hollow trees, 
but along our route we found it to be everywhere strictly saxicoline. 


12. Aquatic birds—This group includes the vast multitude of water- 
fowl, both waders and swimmers; these inhabit chiefly the valleys, the 
following being the species which breed in the interior: — 


1, Adgialitis vociferus. 22, Branta canadensis. 

2. Aigialitis nivosus. 23. Anas boschas. 

3. Steganopus wilsoni. 24. Chaulelasmus streperus. 
4, Recurvirostra americana. 25. Dafila acuta. 

5. Himantopuas mexicanus. 26. Spatula clypeata. 

6. Numenius longirostris. 27. Querquedula discors. 

7. Tringoides macularius. 28. Querquedula eyanoptera. 
8. Rhyacophilus solitarius. 29. Nettion carolinensis. 

9. Tringa bairdi. 30. Mareca americana, 
10. Tringa minutilla. 31, Aix sponsa. 
11. Ereunetes pusillus. 32. Erismatura rubida. 

12. Falcivellus guarauna. 33. Larus californicus. 
13. Falcinellus thalassinus. 34. Sterna regia. 
14. Ardea herodias. 35. Sterna fosteri. 
15. Herodias egretta, 36. Hydrochelidon lariformis. 
16. Nyctiardea neevia. 37. Pelecanus erythrorhynchus, 
17. Botaurus minor. 38. Graculus floridanus. 

18. Ardetta exilis. 39. Podiceps occidentalis. 
19, Rallus virginianus. 40. Podiceps cristatus. 
20. Porzana carolina. 41. Podiceps californicus. 


21. Porzana jamaicensis. ? 


In the preceding lists of the species characterizing special faunal sub- 
districts of the Great Basin, we have included mainly those which are 
common to the entire breadth of the Province. Other species, which might 
properly be assigned to these lists with respect to their habitats, are 
excluded, from the fact that they belong to only one side or the other of the 
Basin. The western series was lost almost immediately after our departure 
from the Sierra Nevada, very few being found even so far to the eastward of 
that range as the West Humboldt Mountains. The eastern series, however, 
presented itself much more gradually, additional species being met with in 


each successive high range to the eastward, the first of them appearing on 
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the lofty Toyabe Mountains, while a more decided accession of Rocky 
Mountain and Eastern forms was noticed on the Ruby and East Humboldt 
ranges, where, however, the number was far less than that encountered on 
the Wahsatch and in the Salt Lake Valley. 


DESCRIPTION OF LOCALITIES WHERE COLLECTIONS OR OBSERVATIONS WERE MADE. 


1. Vicinity of Sacramento City, California (June 6-29, 1867.) —The 
period of our stay at Sacramento being the midst of the dry season, when 
the valleys of California are parched by the excessive and protracted 
drought, the bird-life was found to be comparatively scant, and, as in the 
Interior, though not to so great an extent, confined within the very restricted 
limits where the vegetation was nourished by the presence of water— 
either that of natural streams or that derived from artificial irrigation. But 
even there the abundance of the birds was due to the number of individ- 
uals of each kind, rather than of the species themselves. Away from the 
vicinity of the city, the country at the time of our sojourn presented a 
scorched appearance, the rolling plains being destitute of rivulets or pools, 
all the surface-moisture having been long since extracted by the excessive 
and prolonged heat; the ground itself was baked to a tile-like hardness 
except where ground to dust, and what remained of the grass and herbage 
was burnt to a dingy yellow, while the scant foliage of the scattered oaks 
was desiccated to a russet-brownness. In the moister locations, near the 
river, the aspect of the landscape was more inviting, however, for green 
meadow-lands prevailed, with woods of good-sized trees along the river 
bank (among which the western plane tree, Platanus racemosa, was con- 
spicuous from its white branches), with a pleasing variety of oak, willow, 
and cotton-wood copses, interspersed with cultivated farms, with here and 
there isolated large cotton-wood trees left in the fields for shade. Exten- 
sive marshes, connected with the river, were filled with tall rushes, or tule 
(Scirpus validus), and other aquatics, many of them being hemmed in by 
skirting jungles of willows and other shrubs, having a dense, often impen- 
etrable, undergrowth. Waste places were overspread by a rank growth 
of wild chamomile, or dog-fennel (Maruta cotula), and large thistles, the 
latter standing chiefly in the fence-corners, where they presented to the 


ee 
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untruder a repellent front of frightful thorny spines. Upon the whole, but 
for the blue mass of Monte Diablo looming in the south, the long dim range 
of the Sierra Nevada bounding the eastern horizon, its crown of snow- 
fields glittering in the sunlight, and the brown Coast Range visible to the 
westward, one might readily imagine a familiar scene in the Mississippi 
Valley, so similar is the general aspect of the vegetation, in all its charac- 
teristic features, to that of a semi-prairie district, during the corresponding 
season. Not less striking was the likeness between the bird-fauna of the 
vicinity of Sacramento and that of a locality in the same latitude in the 
Mississippi Valley, although, as regards the number of species, the latter 
is by far the richer, since in Illinois, Missouri, or Iowa, an area having 
a relative proportion of prairie and woodland corresponding to the locality 
under consideration, will be found to possess at least one hundred species 
of birds during the breeding-season, many more having been found in 
certain districts." 

Our camp was established in a very favorable locality, the outskirts of 
the city, where the surroundings were a pleasing variety of meadow and 
thicket, with the best collecting spots at convenient distance. The charac- 
teristic birds were the Red-head Linnet (Carpodacus frontalis), Gold- Finch 
(Chrysomitris tristis), Yellow Warbler (Dendreca estiva), Chipping Sparrow 
(Spizella arizone), and Wood Pewee (Contopus richardsoni), among the oaks; 
the Black-headed Grosbeak (Hedymeles melanocephalus), Traill’s Flycatcher 
(Empidonax pusillus, and Least Vireo (Vireo pusillus), in the willow and 
cotton-wood copses; the Blue Grosbeak (Guiraca cwrulea), Lazuli Bunting 
(Cyanospiza amena), Brewer's Sparrow (Spizella breweri), and Lark Bunting 
(Chondestes grammaca), in the fields; Western King Bird (Tyrannus verticalis) 
and Bullock’s Oriole (Icterus bullocki), in the large isolated cotton-wood 
trees; the Long-tailed House Wren (Thryomanes spilurus), and, if near 
water, the Black Pewee (Sayornis nigricans), about dwellings, with a great 
variety of water-fowl, identical in species with those inhabiting similar 
places in the Eastern States, found in the tule sloughs. 


1Tn the lower Wabash Valley, of Indiana or Illinois, more than one hundred and 
fifty species are known to breed. [See Proc. Boston Soe. Nat. Hist., XVI, L874.) 
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The following is a complete list of the birds found breeding at Sacra- 
mento between June 6th and July 4th :— 


1. Thryomanes spilurus....... Re sate SSR arb node Common. ? 
2. DONGTOCRWSVA sas wn sinee esi one omen acme sae Abundant. 
a: Geothlypis'trichas >.<... aaeem sl. = Heteisieres tente - Abundant. 
4: Teteria lon gicanda Jes ssc epee Once nce cee atime Abundant. 
5; HHirundo horneoruim oa ceice ene: oe onesies Abundant. 
G. PLOPNG SUDIS= - = 2. 'a 2 gaia o crs'eictste mares Solna ecm ais cee Abundant. 
Qo JeCCrochelidONMLUDITTODN teres eee eee seein aiolete Abundant. 
Ss Ootylocriparia: sea serine nce estas. Foie ieee rates Common. 
9) Stelpidopteryx serkipenniss «noo ate ace ato Common. 
10: Vireosyl vis 8 WainsONts cose cc aces, weloe tanetece- Common. 
LD VATeEOM POSS. eys.5s shie atoictara cuca eotcer aeteie ete ee Common. 
2. Oollariocexcnbitoroides\.\ ois osteo eaisla aris ecieeoeielarsie Common. 
13. Carpodacus frontalis............ Sn saan ts See niner ects Abundant. 
PA OhrySOmMibvis (OVIS tase ce eta os ate ctalelots oraletarsr sete yaaa Abundant. 
1b. @oturniculus perpallidus.. <= -m-te seine ain asne Common. 
16. ‘Ohondestes/eram Maca cec qme coco eel = wiles Abundant. 
17. Melospiza heermannis. =. cectels «se 25 sclclspee apiece Common. 
AS CS pizeliarbre wens atten = ie alelele = oe ole aeialente alent Common. 
LO; -SpizellaranizOns cco cine winisnte sea ele pe sansa eee Common. 
20. Hedymeles melanocephalus.......-.---.-.--..---- Common. 
Als Goiraca essral eae sce talite oe aie a eleld clo] -)=/eleer tater Common. 
22, \OFANOSPIZh AWN OND Gira el aiaiais eieiciwis =) sinse as aiaie sn eter Common. 
Pett LON OLGZOUUN sae ale (eterisieleis) ajcic'e! <ia)<\s <in)'s) seater Common. 
2A A POL BUS PUDELNALOL aae's wiciclsiee «a \ccise oe see eaeaeets Abundant. 
25. Agelzus tricolor...............- Rec actos eee eee Abundant. 
26. Xanthocephalus icterocephalus .............-...-- Abundant. 
AUS TC EG OAS Bh ASeaieod oes ges B ESS Scd - Common. 
ZS TALCHEYUS DU LOCKIE = ae siete a ctertereta = ater ate ote osetia a niatatoe Abundant. 
29). DYTANNUSEVOLHICANS s= soe ne~emicice a= ie eiete sibel te ..-- Abundant. . 
SO SAV OMNIS DIOTIGANIN se sterile oleic otal cicle aielete acta see Rare. 
Sle Oontopus TIGhALdsOny eos <a a1-1eleeiate sian i teretee eet Abundant. 
32. HM pid On axs puss eee te ink os 0iotnteelae eine helt Abundant. 
33. CoceyZUS AMOEFIGANUS. -.~ 12. ee ee ee ee eens meee naoe- Rare. 
S45 Cally pte Annee ee ae ole ie alata a ariel ee et Common. 
SD. LVOCHIUSyALOXAMAUI soo alaie)eie elete where tee eladstetel =] eters Common. 
36. Colaptes MexiCAnUs! sec asec tre eal vie mipieiel aero stators ale Rare. 
37. Otus wilsonianus ..... aie ola has see ae et Common. 
35. SPeobytoO NY POPwWa- oc cicses oes oe cine aeeceee amen Abundant. 
39. Halcosparverlusi.sie « osx dein on giciste sotmeraen hee Abundant. 
40, Zensedura Carolinensis:. . . -<.<.. 00 ace ay ole one e cis Abundant. 
Al. A pialitis VOCUOGNUS) ajo yeinic c= sie tenant einioteite ere eerste Abundant. 
42. ATUCa) HETORIAS) ns sce sc = oc se os siete ream ete Common. 


45. Herodias Geren e- viee ce «(one's wisielelemiateia.s'vialeia an Tiare. 
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AAP BULOLICOS VITOSCOUS=\iue <r lee sietiels so sis vie ets \ as clei Abundant, 
AE AS Ont Ee WepeGarnConO sO 0 Doc O ICO CT OE ee Common. 

46. Gallinulavgaleata< 2.6 ccccccwceswccesscuces sven s Abundant. 
AT ME ICATAINOLICAN Wekicseistee cee asters alee Sore aeiaite ars Abundant. 
AS PAIN HOS GUAS Ea ofaina'n!oin/oiholnin\els/ale otelalalwie cinioiata (neler Abundant. 
49, Chaulelasmus streperus.... 2.22... cc.ccccccccneeed Abundant. 
50. Querquedula cyanoptera...............---------- Abundant. 
51. Aythya —— sp.?.....---.-2--02 eee eee eee eee ee eee Abundant. 
DE ae AL USI BD elerel ates ois'= cie(s wicic'e-slvie a oiaislelniwinin/ ola eialuie Abundant. 
Get. RPGTHERS. Wn ant] 6h og ase ebe nae OBO AOU SHEE nOoOS nee Abundant. 
ba. Wydrochelidontlariformis-.-....-.--2. 220 secsscces Abundant. 


Having alluded to the close similarity between the bird-fauna of the 
vicinity of Sacramento City and that of a locality of corresponding latitude 
in the Mississippi Valley, we select from the above list the species not 
belonging to the latter locality, they being as follows :— 


1. Vireo pusillus. 9. Tyrannus verticalis. 
2, Carpodacus frontalis. 10. Sayornis nigricans. 
3. Spizella breweri. 11. Contopus richardsoni. 
4, Cyanospiza amoena. 12, Calypte anne. 
5. Hedymeles melanocephalus. 13. Trochilus alexandri. 
is 6. Pipilo oregonus. 14, Colaptes mexicanus, 
7. Agelieus tricolor. 15. Speotyto hypogexa. 
8. Icterus bullocki. 16. Querquedula cyanoptera. 


Twelve of the above species are repesented east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains by species so similar in appearance or habits that, to the common 
observer, they might readily pass for the same birds. These represent- 
ative species are the following :— 


Western representatives. Eastern representatives. 
Vireo pusillus, representing....-. -----+-+---- Vireo belli. 
Spizella breweri, representing ...-...---++---- Spizella pallida. 
Hedymeles melanocephalus, representing... --- Hedymeles ludovicianus. 
Cyanospiza amcena, representing.....-.-+--+--- Cyanospiza cyanea. 
Pipilo oregonus, representing ....-.- --+--++-- Pipilo erythrophthalmus. 
Icterus bullocki, representing.......--------+++ Icterus baltimore. 
Tyrannus verticalis, representing ....-.------- Tyrannus carolinensis. 
Sayornis nigricans, representing ...... ---+.-- Sayornis fuscus. 
Contopus richardsoni, representing....-.------ Contopus virens. 
Trochilus alexandri, representing.... ..--..--- Trochilus colubris. 
Colaptes mexicanus, representing......--.+-+- Colaptes auratus. 


Querquedula cyanoptera, representing...-...-- Querquedula discors. 
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It will thus be observed that the general facies of the avian-fauna of 
the two remote regions is so similar that out of a total of 54 species noted 
at Sacramento, only 4 are unrepresented in the eastern locality !' 


2. From the Sacramento River to the foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada (July 
4—5)—This route lay across a rolling plain, of a character similar to 
that described before, except that the monotony of the dusty landscape 
was more frequently relieved by groves of low, spreading oaks, while ocea- 
sional spots near springs or along running streams were quite refreshing 
from the cool shade they afforded. Such places were usually the site of a 
ranche, and called to mind a country-place in one of the iess-thickly wooded 
portions of the Eastern States, the oak trees which, almost exclusively, 
composed the groves being exceedingly similar in size and general appear- 
ance to the white oak (Quercus alba). Among these trees sported the 
California and Nuttall’s Woodpeckers (Melanerpes formicivorus and Picus 
nuttalli), whole troops of chattering Yellow-billed Magpies (Pica nuttalli), 
and an occasional screeching Valley Jay (Cyanocitta californica). The other 
species seen in these groves were the Ash-throated Flycatcher (Myiarchus 
cinerascens), Lewis’s Woodpecker (Melanerpes torquatus), Black-capped 
Chickadee (Parus occidentalis), House Wren (Troglodytes parkmanni), Com- 
mon Crow (Corvus americanus), Barn Owl (Strix pratincola), Mottled Owl 
(Scops asio), and Red-breasted Hawk (Buteo elegans); while on the plains, the 
Horned Lark (Lremophila chrysolema), Burrowing Owl (Speotyto hypogea), 
and Turkey Buzzard (Rhinogryphus aura) were observed. Nearly all these 


‘The winter fauna would, of course, be considerably different from that observed 
by us, on account of accessions from the ranks of species which spend the summer in 
the mountains or farther northward, as well as by the absence of some of the summer 
visitors. An esteemed correspondent, Mr. Gilbert R. Lansing, of San Francisco, has 
furnished a list of birds collected by him at Sacramento in March, 1873, which includes 
the following species not in our enumeration of summer birds:— 


1. Chamea fasciata. March 23. 5. Cyanocitta californica. 

2. Hesperiphona vespertina. March 16. | 6. Zonotrichia intermedia. 

3. Junco oregonus. 7. Zonotrichia coronata. March 23. 
4, Corvus carnivorus. 8. Melospiza guttata. March 16. 


Of the above, specimens were sent of Nos. 1, 2,6, 7, and 8. 
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species were noticed from the very beginning of the open country, on the 
outskirts of the city, to the first foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada. 

3. The Sierra Nevada (July 6-12).—The rolling plains became so 
gradually modified into more pronounced undulations, and these so imper- 
ceptibly into decided hills, that there was no abrupt change noticeable in 
either the fauna or the flora. With the first pine trees, however, were 
observed the Robin (Turdus migratorius), the California Bluebird (Sialia 
mexicana), and Brown Creeper (Certhia americana); while among the thick 
chaparral of the ravines and hill-sides the following species were seen for 
the first time:— 

a. Western foot-hills (July 6-7 ys 
1. Psaltriparus minimus. 4, Pipilo crissalis. 


2. Polioptila (cerulea?) 5. Lophortyx californicus. 
3. Chrysomitris lawrencii. 


These species were not seen near the summit, but were gradually left 
behind as we ascended the now steeper slopes and entered a denser forest, 
where large and lofty coniferee became exclusive. The three species pre- 
viously mentioned, however, continued with us during the journey. As was 
the change from the plains to the foot-hills a very gradual one, so did the 
mixed woods and chaparral of the latter, in which deciduous trees and 
shrubs abounded, become as imperceptibly transformed into denser and 
loftier forests, where coniferze first greatly prevailed and then constituted 
the entire sylva. The change was indeed so gradual that we could detect 
no well-defined point where there was a marked difference in the birds 
observed; one species after another being left behind, while one by one new 
ones made their appearance, so that it was found impossible to fix a bound- 
ary-line between two regions. The “Mountain Jay” (Cyanura frontalis ) 
was met with long before we lost sight of the “Valley Jay” (Cyanocitta 
californica), and the “Valley Quail” (Lophortyx californicus) was common, 
and leading its young, in ravines, beside which the pines resounded with 
the screams of the Mountain Jay and Nutcracker (Picicorvus columbianus) 
and the tapping of pinicoline Woodpeckers (Sphyrapicus ruber and Picus 
albolarvatus). 
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b. The western slope. 

At an altitude of about 5,000 feet, all the species characteristic of the 
foot-hills were lost sight of, the Louisiana Tanager (Pyranga ludoviciana) 
and Audubon’s Warbler (Dendreca auduboni) made their first appearance, 
the Mountain Jay and Nutcracker and the Woodpeckers above mentioned 
became more numerous, while the dark ravines below the road echoed with 
the carols of Townsend’s Solitaire (Myiadestes townsendi) and the Oregon 
Thrush ‘ Turdus ustulatus), and the chattering of the Dippers (Cinclus mex- 
icanus). 

c. The summit (July 9). 


At an altitude of about 7,000 feet snow lay, even at this season of the 
year, in situations protected from the sun. The pine forests continued, but 
were more interrupted, with occasional park-like openings, in one of which, 
known as the “Summit Meadows,” we established our camp. Snow-capped 
peaks were in sight on every hand, while around the borders of the broad 
meadow snow-banks lay, protected by the shade of the majestic pines; and 
a strange sight it was to see, almost touching the snow, beds of flowers 
which, in variety of form and splendor of coloring, might vie with the 
choicest to be seen in our gardens or conservatories; while the park itself 
was so overspread by a plant bearing bright-yellow blossoms, that this was | 
the prevailing color of the surface. Scattered over this meadow were clumps 
of low spreading dwarf-willow bushes, from the tops of which numerous 
White-crowned Sparrows (Zonotrichia intermedia) were singing beau- 
tifully during the evening, and now and then throughout the night. The 
other more conspicuous birds of this charming spot were the Common 
Robin (Turdus migratorius), the California Bluebird (Sialia mexicana), and 
the Oregon Snow-bird (Junco oregonus).' 

'Owing to the unsatisfactory nature of our opportunities for studying the 
avifauna of this interesting and exceedingly rich district, our notes are necessarily 
meager. It is therefore with great pleasure that we avail ourself of the experience of 
Mr. E. W. Nelson, of Chicago, who made collections on the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada, chiefly in the vicinity of Nevada City. We quote from Mr. Nelson what is of 
direct interest in this connection: [See Proce. Boston Soe. Nat. Hist., Vol. X VII, Jan. 20, 


1875, pp. 355-365. “Notes on Birds observed in portions of Utah, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia.” ‘IV, Notes on Birds observed in the vicinity of Nevada City, Cal., between 
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d. The eastern slope (July 10-12). 


The descent from the summit down the eastern slope was much more 
rapid than had been our ascent of the other side. The forest, however, 
continued much the same, but the trees were appreciably smaller, becoming 
more so as we descended. The only new bird detected during our hurried 


August 15 and December 15, 1872.”] “This locality has an intermediate situation 
between the lofty peaks and the foot-hills of the Sierra Nevadas, and is in the midst of 
the gold-mining region. My visit being in the last of the dry season, when the vegeta- 
tion is dried up by the hot sun, probably many of the spring and early summer residents 
had gone farther down, where the farms are more numerous and less parched than 
the uncultivated hills surrounding Nevada. 

In November, while collecting twenty miles farther down, we found many species 
abundant which were rare at Nevada; among which may be mentioned, Sturnella ne- 
glecta, Zonotrichia coronata, and Glaucidium californicum, which assembled in numbers 
around our camp-fires every night and serenaded us with their curious notes; [Note.— 
Mr. Henshaw suggests that this owl may have been Scops flammeola, which has this 
habit, while the Glaucidiwm is diurnal and erepuscular.] also, Lophortyx californicus, 
Oreortyx pictus, and many others, were observed on the cultivated flats, which were 
rare at Nevada.” We give below a full list of the species found by Mr. Nelson at 
Nevada City, those which we did not see in ascending the western slope in July being 
distinguished by an asterisk :— 


1. Turdus migratorius. Aug.—Oct. 
2. Turdus ustulatus. Common; Aug.—Nov. 
*3. Oreoscoptes moutanus. Oct.; two pairs. 
4, Sialia mexicana. Last of Sept.—last of Nov. 
5. Regulus ealendula. Last Sept—first Dee. 
*6, Chamea fasciata. Nov.; one pair. 
*7. Lophophanes inornatus. First Oct—Nov. 
*8. Parus occidentalis. Nov.; high mountains. 
*9. Psaltriparus minimus. Oct.—Dec.; very abundant. 
10, Certhia americana. <Aug.—Dec. 
*11. Thryomanes spilurus. Aug —Nov. 
*12. Troglodytes parkmanni. Oct.; one spec. 
*13. Helminthophaga ruficapilla. Last Sept.; one spec. 
14. Dendreca estiva. 
*15. Dendreeca nigrescens. Sept.—l1st Nov.; common. 
16. Dendreca auduboni. Abundant after Oct. 1st. 
*17. Geothlypis macgillivrayi. Sept.; two specs. 
*18. Myiodioctes pusillus. Last Sept.; one spec. 
19, Pyranga ludoviciana. Oct.; rare. 
20. Hirundo horreorum. <Aug.—Sept. 
*21. Carpodacus californicus. First two weeks in October; common. 
22. Chrysomitris pinus. Last Sept.—first Nov. 
*23. Chrysomitris psaltria. Aug.—Sept.; very abundant. 
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trip was a solitary Rock Wren (Salpinctes obsoletus). perched upon a boulder, 


in a rather open region, soon after passing the summit of the Pass. 
4. Glendale, or Truckee Meadows (July 16-20; November 7-21. 


tude 4,372 feet)}—The Truckee Meadows, so called from the fact that hay 


*25 
26 
27 


#28. 

~ *29. 
*30. 
*31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
*30. 
36. 
37. 


24. 


Passerculus alaudinus. Oct. 1st. 

. Melospiza heermanni. Not common. 

. Junco oregonus, Aug.—last Nov. 

. Spizella arizonze. Abundant. 

Spizella breweri. Sept.—Oct.; abundant. 
Zonotrichia coronata. Last of October ; common. 
Chondestes grammaca. Aug.—Oct.; very abundant. 
Passerella townsendi, Aug.—last Oct.; abundant. 
Hedymeles melanocephalus. Aug.—last Sept. 
Pipilo oregonus. Aug—middle Nov. 

Pipilo crissalis. Oct. lst; one spec. 

Pipilo chlorurus. Common. 

Sturnella neglecta. Common. 

Icterus bullocki. Oct.; one spec. (2). 

. Scolecophagus cyanocephalus. First November. 


Alti- 


. Corvusamericanus (givenas C. caurinus, but probably not). Last Nov.; 1 flock. 


. Cyanura frontalis. Very abundant. 

. Cyanocitta californica. Very abundant. 

. Sayornis nigricans. Aug.—last Nov.; common in Sept. 
. Contopus richardsoni. Sept.; rare. 

. Empidonax pusillus. Last Sept.; one spec. 


5. Antrostomus nuttalli. Last Oct.; one spec. 


. Calypte anne. Aug—middle Oct.; common. 
. Geococcyx californianus. Rare; not seen. 

. Hylatomus pileatus. Not common. 

. Picus albolarvatus. Common until last Nov. 
. Picus nuttalli. Common. 


1. Picus harrisi. Rare. 
2. Picus gairdneri. Common until last Nov. 


. Sphyrapicus ruber. Oct.—Dee.; common. 

. Melanerpes formicivorus. Very common. 

. Melanerpes torquatus. Middle Oct.—Dec. 

. Colaptes mexicanus. Abundant. 

. ?Scops asio. Not seen. 

. Glaucidium gnoma. Rare. 

. Nisus fuscus. Common from Aug.—Dec. 1st. 

. “Buteo, sp.” [Probably B. borealis calurus or B. swainsoni). 
. Haliaétus leucocephalus. Nov.; one spec. 

. “Cathartes, sp.” [Probably Rhinogryphus aura Oct.}. 
. Columba fasciata. Oct.; one flock. 

. Zenedura carolinensis. Common until middle Nov. 


oy 
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for the Virginia City market is the chief production of the settlement, lie 
on the eastern side of the valley, between the Sierra Nevada and the 
Comstock, or Virginia Mountains, the first of the desert ranges. Through 
the middle portion of these extensive meadows the Truckee River courses, 
its banks being fringed with dense thickets of rather tall willows, growing 
about fifteen feet high. During the summer these luxuriant meadows were 
the abode of numerous water-fowl, while in the thickets Magpies (Pica 
hudsonica) and smaller birds were abundant. The species found in this 
locality were the following:— 


b 
Se) 


23. Pica hudsonica. 
. Empidonax pusillus. 
. Chordeiles henryi. 


1. Telmatodytes paludicola. 
. Dendreeca estiva. 
. Geothlypis trichas. 


bo 
Sth 


~ 


2. 

3 2 

4, Icteria longicauda. 26. Ceryle aleyon. 

5. Pyranga ludoviciana. 27. Colaptes mexicanus. 

6. Hirundo horreorum. 28. Circus hudsonius. 

7. Petrochelidon lunifrons. 29. Zenzedura carolinensis. 

8. Stelgidopteryx serripennis. 30. ABgialitis vociferus. 

9. Cotyle riparia. 31. Recurvirostra americana. 
10. Vireosylvia swainsoni. 2, Himantopus mexicanus. 
11. Collurio excubitoroides. 33. Rbyacophilus solitarius. 
12. Passerculus alaudinus. 34. Tringoides macularius. 
13. Pooecetes confinis. 35. Botaurus minor. 

14. Melospiza heermanni. 36. Porzana carolina. 

15. Chondestes grammaca. 37. Anas boschas. 

16. Hedymeles melanocephalus. 38. Chaulelasmus streperus. 
17. Cyanospiza amona. 39. Mareca americana, 

18. Pipilo oregonus. 40. Dafila acuta. 

19. Xanthocephalus icterocephalus. 41. Spatula clypeata. 

20. Agelaus phosniceus. 42. Querquedula cyanoptera. 
21. Sturnella neglecta. 43. Nettion carolinensis. 


22. Icterus bullocki. 


*65. 7 Canace obscura. [‘ Canace canadensis, var. franklini.” Probably C. 
obscura, which is abundant on the Sierra Nevada.] 

*66. Oreortyx pictus. Abundant after Oct. 1st. 

67. Lophortyx californicus. Abundant. 

68. ADgialitis vociferus. Oct. 

*69. Gallinago wilsoni. Nov.; tico specs. 

*70. Branta canadensis. Nov. 

*71. Anas boschas. Not seen. 

*72. Pelecanus erythrorhynchus. OQct.; one flock passing over. 

The more noteworthy of the above species are Chamea fasciata, Sayornis nigricans, 
and Calypte anne, which would hardly have been supposed to occur so high up among 
these mountains. 

a2 TR. 
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In November, the following additional species were found, while many 
of the above were wanting: — 


Anthus ludoviciannus, Colaptes (?) [a yellow-shafted species, 
Turdus migratorius. probably C. anratus.] 

Cinclus mexicanus. Falco colambarius. 

Spizella monticola. Archibuteo sancti-johannis. 
Eremophila alpestris. Gallinago wilsoni. 

Agelzus gubernato”. Columba fasciata. ? ! 

Corvus carnivorus. Branta hatchinusi. 

Corvus americanus. Podilymbus podiceps. 


The most abundant of these were Anthus ludovicianus, Ageleus phe- 
niceus, A. gubernator, Archibuteo sancti-johannis, and Branta hutchinsi. 


5. Big-Bend of the Truckee (altitude, 3,995 feet; July 24-August 18,)— 
After emerging from its deepnarrow gorge through the Virginia Mountains, 
the Truckee River bends abruptly to the left, and flows toward the north- 
west into Pyramid Lake, about thirty miles distant. The vicinity of our 
camp at this place proved a rich locality for birds, for the narrow valley 
of the river was very fertile, supporting a rich and varied vegetation, while 
the arid sage-brush plain stretched off on one side to the Humboldt Desert, 
and in the opposite direction to the Virginia Mountains. Only the very 
few birds characteristic of the desert could exist upon the surrounding 
sandy wastes, and, as a consequence, the fertile valley was rich in the 
number of species and individuals crowded within the narrow limits 
embraced between the steep earth-walls. Along the bank of the river, and 
surrounding the sloughs connected with the stream, were exceedingly 
dense willow-jungles, the sloughs themselves being filled with rushes, 
flags, and other aquatic plants; but most of the valley consisted of 
meadow-land, interspersed with velvety swards of ‘“salt-grass” and acres 
of beautiful sun-flowers (/elianthus giganteus), studded with tine large 
cotton-wood trees (Populus monilifera and P. trichocarpa), which were here 
and there grouped into delightful groves, sometimes unincumbered, but 
generally with a shrubby undergrowth, amongst which the “buffalo-berry” 


(Shepherdia argentea) was conspicuous. No birds, excepting Mourning Doves 
1A single specinen of what was probably this species was observed, flying over, 
on the 19th of November. 


— 
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(Zenedura carolinensis), were breeding at the time of our sojourn; nor was 
the fauna particularly interesting, except from the occurrence of swarms 
of the Rufous Hummer (Selasphorus rufus) among the sun-flowers, and of 
‘several pairs of the Eastern Kingbird (Zyrannus carolinensis), which appeared 
to have bred in the cotton-wood trees, a few individuals of Coccyzus ameri- 
canus and Myiodioctes pusillus, and several families of Sialia mexicana, being 


the only other birds of note which came under our observation. 


6. Truckee Reservation, near Pyramid Lake (August 10-16, 1867; Decem- 
ber 9-19, 1867; May 15-June 6, 1868).—Investigations along the lower 
portion of the Truckee Valley extended from the shore of Pyramid 
Lake several miles up the river, and embraced several trips across the 
desert mesa to the northern end of the Virginia range, fronting on the 
southern shore of the lake, besides occasional visits to the islands within 
the lake. The fertile valley of the river received the principal attention, 
however, on account of the abundance of its birds; and, as respects the 
character of the locality where our observations were mostly made, there 
was no material difference from the surroundings of our former camp at 
the Big-Bend, twenty-five miles above, except that the valley was consider- 
ably broader and the cotton-wood groves proportionately more extensive. 
During our sojourn here, from May 15th to June 6th, one hundred and 
two species were observed in the valley of the river, most, if not all, of 
them breeding in the locality. The following are the species observed: — 


Tardis astilatussc ce 2. nn s- <= Eicina eicens noe One specimen. 
2 OLEORcopLes) MONTANUS'. . <6. oe ec ease vec mm « Common. 
SAO CIONV LES DATEMANNY ce). ct celeiss orci elaine wists seas Abundant. 
4, Telmatody tes paludicola <5 20.2. ooo. sewn we oem Abundant. 
DENOTES CHIPOSTL Vihar acics ciatia.sic'enciekiee's eee asa) eens Abundant. 
Ga SOUL pIS MICHARs = = steams cee oe cone + siaieswinnin =e Common. 
WeREGUGR OD PICANO Mie @etrio acco wn ioece sc nent be sine . Common. 
8. Pyrangaludoviciana............ Spice oN oie neers Common. 
PREITNNGOUORTOOLNM cemine) etsleranta oi ina niece eisin's Common. 
10. Tachycineta bicolor...... Rea Sel ee rentemstooet Abundant. 
A eDACH Y CLUObA CUALASSING 2s «5c eins sere alsieinid mold aie mine Common. 
MIETGATIO NILOIS§ acta scle ae meio 5/6) ain stv miaets eye tin ae oan Rare. 
Toe StelpidOpLteryx SCrripGNNIs -.. <2... 6c cece ew ew ned Abundant. 
eC DIAL A ics cise ec la/aw's vee'eaes ene SCE ee ee Abundant. 
Tope CROCHENGOM LONITONS 2.2. . ~~ nie acc meen e nes teed Abundant. 


OM VITCONV LMI SWALUISOUL vy ccics cis ciewis cere «nn eum sine Abundant. 
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17. Collurio excubitoroides . ...................-. .Common. 
18. Carpodacus frontalis. .... FEE Dec Ais Be Common. 
£9. OH ySOMIGTIs TISUS Scans mans cere mere et ara bias mia Reve 

20: Passerculus: ‘alandmusvoc..c cece eee ei taeee Common. 
21... Pooecetes, eramineus\in22. noes ecoeiernaaa cee Rare. 

22, Melospiza heermanni ....-..... SP Ma pen jane ace -- Abundant. 
2G. ATO DINISPIZAb, DIL Cathe ae ele a ete ee er len eters ator Common. 
24, Amphispiza revadensis ......... eines sees eee Abundant. 
25. Spizella arizone...... . AEA eo SO ACE Abundant. 
26 SPIZEN AUDI WON wtece thai save ine oe ae ei eile Abundant. 
27. Chondestes grammaca ..-....... eee Aen rte: Abundant. 
28. Hedymeles melanocephalus...............------ . Common. 
29; (OVANOSPIZH! WNICOL Bi cnic cs octet a emt eee stele ree wwe e LUOTE, 

30. Pipilo oregonus ........ Some tae cuore dic Common. 
SL. Ripvorcblorn tus ce sinew tect ee ioe bp GIES Rare. 

32. Molothrus ater ........ Peete Ss Obo BS .-. Rare. 

33. Ageleus pheniceus .............-. SS ANP angled Abundant. 
34, Xanthocephalus icterocephalus...... ........-- - Abundant. 
35. Sturnella neglecta ............. Pe ee ne Abundant. 
36. Icterus bullocki ........... BY wie fercierstitaieit ate Recenter Abundant. 
of. Eiea HOGSONICA. 0:0 -- = oes SOS SURE OL em eans tS Abundant. 
38. Tyrannus verticalis...... BERNE ae Be spices .-- Abundant. 
39. Myiarchus cinerascens ... .. Reeiee Retna site sista ne tM) Or 

40. Sayornis sayus..... Sassac She cinta cic io stare ialaretetaeets Rare. 

41. Contopus richardsoni -............ ....- Masten Abundant. 
49. Empidonax pusillus................ Sistelieatate afeaatetels Abundant. 
43. Chordeiles henryi ....- ABE goons sane < Sie v1 0 cfu al CONIA. 
Ad Nephoeceres DOTRRIS wee 2 tee cieielct sets etate ata eer Rare. 

AD CHBtUra VANS peewee mapas science eile attains Common. 
46,7 Drochius sl6Xan G0 -sse avec aetanis asada eee - Abundant. 
47. Oeryle alcyon .......... SEAS OSA ORR OOana ATS ctinx Common. 
AS; SETCUG HALTLST = %)-ini0io <yelaieravaiciala)s\claloimetn' arate ect ele Sees Common. 
49. Colaptes mexicanus............ Sa rRai staat soeerctree Abundant. 
DOM Baboisabarcticus yy: <.ie.a- ences en ee a Ae Common. 
BTS OCOssWiSOMLADUS.s-¢ c 2 <.6.<,:< 1 ners oe eRe ane areata Common. 
625 OMeuR NUGSODIOS osc = 62. sot a> = anseea eee la Abundant. 
53. Falco sparverius....-... sahanpece nce meade feieeiete Abundant. 
54," Walco NVIOS) o- 265.060 2 a eemie cere FASO ek One pair. 
6b. (Buteocaluros: cae cscs ecccmn cs here Sisto petets tetera COMMA TEs 
56; Bate swaiDsoni.s.\0.0« cs ectes cian <)-elee nena terete . Common. 
57. Haliaétus lencocephalus. .... Say sa A aiatats sleeps Rare. 

58. Pandion carolinensis ...........- ee ME Oi tore fare. 

59, Rbinopryphus ‘aura: sc-scn sce cee oe a momeere tree Abundant. 
60. Zeneedura carolinensis .....-.-. REPS se nk .....Bxtremely abundant. 
Cle A cinlitis-voulergs qs -s0<c 2-28 J aitrstaares Common. 
62. Recurvirostra americana .....-...- Sreieyate ats eee . . Common. 
63. Himantopus mexicanus ..... .....-...+..--..---Common. 
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64. Steganopus wilsoni...---....+.--.--+--0 see eee- Rare. 

65. Tringa americana .....---------0+ +22 eee eee eee Rare. 

GG. Drin Ga Dargie... 5 ~ aces one csn cer severe escare Rare. 

67. Tringa minutilla.....-...-----.-- A che sietseis telomere Abundant. 

68, Ereunetes pusillus..--. 00... 201+ cece cece opece Abundant. 

69. Rhyacophilus solitarius -...--..-..----. fataaytaresrerd Rare. 

70. Tringoides macularius .......------------++++--- Common. 

71. Numenius longirostris .............-----+- Saoeee Common. 

72. Symphemia semipalmata....-.-.-...--+--+- +--+ Rare. 
MsameAtEG G IOLOGVAS HE mice te ciele)viclsalclaeis/ele «is]e o)elaisi~\ eln(eialo'r Abundant. 

74, Herodias.egretta .. .......2.0-2.--e coos ee cee Rare. 

75. Nyctiardea nevia ......---.------2 0+ ee ee eee Rare. 

16) OtAULUS MMIMNOL 2. occ oc wn wee meen ew see ones Common. 
TiPRALOGULGNOXUNS arc tyss a= Soli cin s\e'e wlelns vinicivie'sic os ~' Rare. 

78. Falcinellus thalassinus.....-..-..--+----+---++-- Rare. 

79, Grus Canadensis... .. 20... 202 s0e sens eee esses core Rare. 

80. Rallus virginianus....... FE sa, arse sae se asec Rare. 

Sl) Porzand CAaTOlNa: .--- «0+ -ceaees cece n eee oon. Common. 

S2. Walica AMETICANAS «2. o5 2 ac 0 een cence cen onc Very abundant. 
83. Branta canadensis............ 2-0-2 0----2 eee Common. 

SAU SAMAN INDOSCHAS += = aes ee 4 2215.55 6 acice oes misletinein ele Abundant. 

85. Chaulelasmus streperns..... ......--------+---> Abundant. 

86. Mareca americana ......-----+--- -0-e+-----2e2 Abundant. 

87. Querquedula discors..--.-..---+----++-----+----- Rare.? 

88. Querquedula cyanoptera ...-...-.--)-----+-++--- Common. 

ROR Wa ACHtAy ns seein cls sec pice cn.eloee mca eine wnicinie'e Rare. 

90. Spatula clypeata . -.....---.-------- eee e ee eee Common. 

91. Aythya vallisneria. .-.....---.---+2+ 22-220 0+ ose Rare. 

QO PAUN SDOUSH cs ence ie ss (-/oe/ ee 2 [ns se's'eelennisee Rare. 

93. Lophodytes cucullatus ...-.. +--+ -------+-+ee ++ Rare. 

94, Brismatura rubida........--.- 00. ese eee ree eeee: Rare. 

95. Pelecanus erythrorhynchus....-..----------+--+- Very abundant. 
96. Graculus floridanus......-...-..----2+--0--ee eee: Abundant. 

97. Larus californicus .-.-.--.--...00.-s0ee---25 08> Very abundant. 
98. Sterna regia ..... 2.2.2. . 222s eneee cece es rec eres Rare. 

QO) STENN@tOrStell. < om cclecc cis = awieee sivact sclear ses Rare. 
100. Podiceps occidentalis ...-..-.-----+--++--+-++--- Abundant. 
101. Podiceps californicus ......-..------+--+++-++---- Common. 
102. Podilymbus podiceps ..--..-.-----.---++-+++-+++> Common. 


In the above list are the following species which were not observed 
during the preceding July and August at the Big Bend:— 


1. Turdus ustulatus. 4, Nephecetes borealis. 
2. Carpodacus frontalis. 5. Chetura vauxi. 
3. Molothrus pecoris. 6. Trochilus alexandri. 
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All of these were undoubtedly breeding, except the first, a mountain 
bird, of which only a single individual was seen, probably the last lingering 
one from the spring migration. It is also a noteworthy fact that Tyrannus 
carolinensis, Myiodioctes pusillus, and Selasphorus rufus, found at the Big 
Bend in July and August, were not observed in the lower portion of the 
valley in May and the early part of June. 

As the above list embraces only those species found within the valley 
proper of the river, including the marshes at its mouth, other localities 
produced additional species; thus, on the mesa stretching from the valley to 
the Virginia Mountains, Eremophila alpestris, Antrostomus nuttalli, Speotyto 
hypogea, and Centrocercus urophasianus were found. 

This locality was visited the previous winter, when the fauna was 
quite different, the following species, not in the summer-list, having been 


observed: — 

1. Regulusienlendula--22- s-aclerseteccs sestee cates Abundant. 

2. ADURUS LMG OVICIANUB)=\c a eile’. ole ee Sen eles Very abundant. 

3) Denarceca andnDonl oon. 5 om os = eee ae ene Abundant. 

4, Stalig (ArCuea ee aor oe a8 io wien eres eee Rare. 

5. “Proglody tes pacificns:. 225. 22 eaeces's ede eee Rare. 

6: Corthialameéricans..-cn shi .cieua see eens eee Rare. 

7.) ZONGtWICHIG Intermedia: <..2-2---s4- +. saracele see Abundant. 

8. (DUNCOOLSROUUS) veces eee shee ble nee ctelsicle elots eee miners Abundant. 

9. Spizella mongicolary) 5. fasten sa) ce aeeiatsiteei eee Common. 
10. Falco columbarius...... TORS oRSO oo nGo sehr. yey atid Rare. 

iJ. Arehibuteo ‘sancti-johannis:. ~~ -.,./.. 25 <2 c= <= Rare. 
12. Oyenus (buccinator?) =~ 2-6. o~ << eee eee een Abundant. 
Ads Augerialbatus ie. osisas -saelncchen sees sees Abundant. 
i4, “Branta hutchinsi= <==... .. .-= sese-0%t eas ee ee AOUNOOhs 
1b. 'Branta-nigricans.....2-<. s.0+--eraveen cee nana Rare. % 
16. Aythyd americana. ...'5 st. scaneseeacse cee ae Common. 
Lv. Aythy a.vallisneriay. :<;. cc, fo<iemtnane eee eee Common. 
18. Polix marta neta ctaa'sciie'='a selelateiate io ae ree Abundant. 
19. Bulix .afinis 2.200 jccc cats ciate it ae aera Abundant. 
20. Kalix collaris in. xis sek. etae stein Sees eee eee Abundant. 
41. Bucephala albeola 2-2-7 = cin so ae eae ee eee Abundant. 
22. Bucephala americana. ............ ioe ein AIOE ERD Abundant. 
23. Mergus amexicanus.... cisciceee her see emeeetees Common. 
24, Mergusiserrator: joss <a </rc oee ceeene eee Common. 
20," HNigMabora TODIOS ; «~~ non nn oe eee me eee Common, 


26. Larus ‘delpwarensis. «=. ccssenes tees eee eee Common. 
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Besides the land-birds marked as abundant in the above list, the other 
more characteristic winter residents were Amphispiza nevadensis, Melospiza 
heermanni, and Pipilo oregonus. Turdus migratorius, Troglodytes parkmanni, 
Ceryle alcyon, Nettion carolinensis, and Mareca americana were also among 


- the winter residents. 


7. Islands of Pyramid Lake (August, 1867, and May, 1868).—The two 
islands investigated ornithologically are the main island and the one known 
as “The Pyramid,” from the latter of which the lake receives its name. 
The former is about ten miles distant from the mouth of the Truckee River 
and about two miles from the nearest point on the eastern shore. Its shores 
are, for the most part, abrupt and precipitous, though not high, there being 
but two convenient landing-places, each a pointed beach of sand extending 
far out into the water. The island is about three miles in circuit, while in the 
middle it rises into two bold peaks, each about five hundred feet in height. 
In May, 1868, we found the limited shore near the southern beach thickly 
covered with remarkably large grease-wood bushes, on the top of each of 
which, at the height of about five feet from the ground, was the immense, 
elaborate nest of a pair of Great Blue Herons (Ardea herodias). Not a 
hundred yards distant, in an oven-like recess in the face of the precipitous 
rock forming the shore, and inaccessible, was the deserted eyrie of a Bald 
Eagle (Haliaétus leucocephalus); on the elevated portion of the northern 
beach several hundreds of Pelicans (P. erythrorhynchus) were breeding; 
on a rocky plateau between the northern peak and the shore an immense 
colony of Gulls (Larus californicus) lad their nests, while swarms of 
Violet-green Swallows (Tachycineta thalassina) were passing into and out 
of the crevices of the high cliffs near by. ‘The Pyramid” is close to the 
eastern shore, and appears as a huge rock of very regular pyramidal shape, 
rising about three hundred feet above the surface of the lake. Its base 
is a nearly perfect triangle, each side being a sheer precipice from the 
water to the height of a hundred and fifty feet, while only one of the three 
corners was found to be easily accessible from the boat. Tempted by the 
sight of numerous nests near the top, among them being one belonging to a 
pair of Falcons (1° navius), which flew, clamoring, around, we ascended this 
corner, and, after a careful climb without looking about, reached the almost 
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pointed summit. The view toward the water was a frightful one. In no 
direction could be seen more than the upper third of the rock, and thus 
the only one possible path by which we had ascended was lost to view. 
Looking down into the depths of the deep-blue water, three hundred feet 
below, we could see the pointed ends of similar pyramidal rocks submerged 
many feet below the surface, and only visible from this height. The 
descent was finally accomplished by exercising the utmost caution in 
selecting the path, in which indispensable aid was furnished by our boat- 
men, who, having watched us ascend, often directed us when we were at a 
loss which way to proceed. The only species breeding on this isolated 
cliff were the Great Blue Heron and Peregrine Falcon, there being of the 
latter but one pair in the vicinity. 

Along the neighboring*shore were many rocks of peculiar form and 
structure, styled by our geologists “ tufa-lomes;” these usually had rounded 
or domed tops, and were thickly incrusted with calcareous-tufa, while beneath 
they were honey-combed with winding passages and deep grottoes. Among 
these rocks several birds were nesting, conspicuous among which were the 
Barn Swallow, Say’s Pewee, and the ‘“ House Finch” (Carpodacus frontalis), 
the nests of the latter, placed on shelves of projecting rock inside of 
caverns, affording another, and very remarkable, instance of the ease with 
which this species accommodates itself to circumstances in selecting a site 


for its nest. 


8. Comstock or Virginia Mountains, near Pyramid Lake (December 24-27, 
1867).—From the south end of Pyramid Lake a wide canon leads up into 
these mountains, and this was ascended for a considerable distance on 
three occasions—twice in December and once in June. The slopes of this 
cation were dotted with scattered cedar and pinon groves, and in many 
places were covered with bunch-grass meadows, while along the stream was 
the fringe of shrubbery usual to the banks of mountain-streams in the Great 
Basin. In December, Myiadestes townsendi was found in the cedar groves, 
while Oreortyx pictus was common in the open portions. 


9. Washoe Valley (April 25-May 9, 1868).—This valley is one of the 
most beautiful in Nevada. Its form is that of an amphitheater inclosed 


, 
| 
| 
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on all sides by mountains, the lofty, snow-capped, and pine-clad Washoe 
spur of the Sierra Nevada on the west, and the high desert range known as 
the Comstock or Virginia Mountains on the east, with ranges of elevated 
hills connecting the two on the north and south sides of the valley. Enter- 
ing this park from the south, Washoe Lake is seen, shining like silver, to the 
right, while the steep slopes of the dark-green Sierra form an abrupt wall on 
the left, the pine forests projecting, in places, upon the grassy valley in beau- 
tiful groves, destitute of undergrowth and carpeted by a clean green-sward. 
In these groves Purple Finches (Carpodacus cassini) sweetly warbled, and 
the Robins sang their mellow carols, while Magpies and Woodpeckers (Pica 
hudsonica and Melanerpes torquatus) sported among the trees. Higher up in 
one of these groves, where alder thickets grew along the stream, the Thick- 
billed Sparrow (Passerella megarhyncha) delighted us with its rich and pow- 
erful song, while Blue Jays (Cyanura frontalis) and Woodpeckers (Picus albo- 
larvatus and Sphyrapicus thyroideus) were seen on every hand. After 
leaving these pine groves and crossing the valley to the edge of the lake, 
we noticed numbers of Terns (Sterna regia, S. fosteri, and Hydrochelidon 
lariformis) flitting and hovering over the water, while the surface of the 
lake itself was dotted with swimming-birds, among which were identified 
the Coot (Fulica americana’, Grebes (Podiceps occidentalis and P. californicus), 
besides several of the commoner ducks. 


10. Steamboat Valley (January 3-5, 1867; May 9, 1868).—On account 
of an accident to our vehicle while returning from Pyramid Lake, we 
were obliged to stop at the way-side hotel in this valley for repairs. The 
delay, however, was compensated by the pleasure of making some desira- 
ble additions to our collection. The ground was covered with snow, so 
that many birds flocked to the neighborhood of the buildings for food, and 
from among these were obtained specimens of Hremophila alpestris, Sialia 
arctica, Colaptes mexicanus, C. ‘‘ hybridus” (one specimen), and Pica hudsonica ; 
while from a wwillow thicket in the meadow near by were secured a pair of 
Otus wilsonianus. 

Another portion of this valley, the narrow canon of a stream flowing 


from Washoe Peak, we passed through on the 9th of May, 1868, after 
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leaving Washoe Valley, and observed, for the first time that spring, Den- 


dreca estiva, Cyanospiza amena, and Icterus bullocki.' 


11. Carson City, Nevada (November 25—December 4, 1867; January 
13—April 29, 1868).—Carson City (altitude 4,700 feet) constituted a central 
point from which investigations radiated to localities of very dissimilar char- 
acter; the pine-forests of the Sierra Nevada to the west, and the scant 
groves of low gnarled cedars and pinion on the otherwise bare ranges to the 
eastward; the grassy valley of the Carson River, with its thickets of small 
willows; the cultivated fields, and the general open waste of sage-brush 


plain. 
a. Pines of the Sierra Nevada. 


The pine-forests of the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada had origin- 
ally extended from the timber-line, near the summits of these high mount- 
ains, down to their very base, ceasing abruptly where the valley began, 
except in a few places where they stood out in scattered groves upon the 
edge of the gentle slope at their foot; and, although composed of trees far 
less tall and massive than those on the western slope, were yet quite as 
dense and continuous, where left untouched by the hand of man. But, 


1 The dates of arrival of spring birds in western Nevada, in 1868, were as follows, 


so far as noted :— 
Along the shore of Washoe Lake. 


WT Rulica Americana a.-. cw ae a eres ee lee eee May 9. 
2) Sterna TEPia <<. c-.esee rei ae sian cael aajs eee oe May 9. 
3. ELyarochelidon’ laritOnmiiG) ca celcie co samt Poeia ataniate May 9. 
In Steamboat Valley. 
4:; Dendrmcatsestivan. Jacsees. cs tava de aeeeers May 9. 
5. Cyanospiza amona....-..--.-..-. Delain ituci. sei ere May 9. 
Ket ENGL) toe sad coco ed adeaidaeecbe Gace solani a MAY Oe 
Along the Truckee, at Truckee Meadows. 
%. Geothiypis trichas'\2 ccc ete) ae eerie eee May 10. 
8; Tcteria lonpicanda< 2.5 veces Gao rte nie eet May 10. 
9. Pyranga ludoviciana ............... Sgee eee hens May 10. 
In the lower Truckee Valley. 
10, Carpodacus trontalign. oes coe eee tee meri May 13. 
Ti. Amphispiza Duineatac: q cng =< tieeeine Wier el ata May 183. 
12. Rhyacophilus solitarius.- 22x eee se ce oe cee May 13. 
13. Hedymeles melanocephalus .......... 220. .2-5s0 eee: May 14. 
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unfortunately, the most accessible portions of this forest had been almost 
completely destroyed by the incessant cutting of timber to supply the 
market of western Nevada. These woods were composed of several species 
of pines and spruces, but the Pinus ponderosa was the prevailing growth. 
We have no notes respecting the size of the largest timber, but probably 
few trees exceeded 150 feet in height, and we saw none of more than four 
feet in diameter. The undergrowth was in places very dense, and consisted 
mainly of a shining-leafed evergreen Ceanothus and other bushes of similar 
appearance. Owing to the distance to the base of the mountains and the 
difficulty of ascending to the dense pine timber of the higher portions of 
the mountains, we seldom penetrated farther than to the edge of the uncut 
forest, where the characteristic birds of the pines were found to be 
abundant. The most common species were the Mountain Jay (Cyanura 
frontalis), Clarke’s Nutcracker (Picicorvus columbianus), Nuthatches (Sitta 
aculeata and S. pygmea), Mountain Chickadees (Parus montanus), and, in 
the early spring, Carpodacus cassini. The winter residents of the pines, 
besides those named above, were the following:— 


Sialia mexicana.............- Common. | Colaptes mexicanus....-...-- Common. 
Certhia americana.......-.-.-Common. | Bubo subarcticus ....-------- Common. 
Regulus satrapa.......-..---- Rare. Falco sparverius ...--.-.----- Common. 
Lophophanes inornatus.....-. Common. | Nisus cooperi..-.-.---------- Rare. 
IPIGUS NARNISI so si= sere ii ='al= Common. |, Aquila canadensis..---..----- Common. 
Picus albolarvatus .........-. Common. | Archibuteo sancti-jobannis...- Abundant. 
Picoides arcticus .-..........- Rare. IBateo Calurus) = ss eerie Common. 
Spbyrapicus thyroideus..... ..Common. | Oreortyx pictus.......--.---- Common. 
Sphyrapicus nuchalis .. .-- -- One spec. 


In the spring, besides Carpodacus cassini, the following species were 
added to the list:— 


Pipilo chlorurus (ravines).....-.-.- +--+ +++ ++! ‘¢,...-April 25. 
Melanerpes torquatus (scattered pines)...-.-.--+++-+--- April 2. 
Cyanocitta californica (foot-hills)...-..--.-++.------+-- April 29. 
Melospiza lincolni (foot-hills).... -.--+- ++ 2-00 eee eee April 29. 
Myiadestes townsendi (pine forests).....--.---------- May 4. 


b. Cedar and pinon groves of the desert mountains, 


The scant groves of stunted cedars and pinion on several ranges to the 
eastward are the only approach to woods on the desert mountains. In 
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these scattered groves the two trees above named are mingled, their relative 
abundance varying with the locality, one or the other of them sometimes 
alone constituting the entire growth, the greater sterility of the soil being 
indicated by the prevalence of the Juniperus. These trees are usually 
diminutive, rarely exceeding fifteen feet in height, while their average is 
hardly more than ten or twelve feet; their trunks are usually large in pro- 
portion, however, and twisted and gnarled into an unsightly shape. In 
such woods, near Carson City, we found only the Blue Nuteracker (@ymno- 
kitta cyanocephala), Sialia arctica, Pica hudsonica, Lophophanes inornatus, and 
Oreortyx pictus, with an occasional Spizella breweri, Collurio excubitoroides, 
and Colaptes mexicanus, with now and then a straggling flock of Psaltri- 
parus plumbeus, the latter, however, most usually seen in the ravines. The 
Empidonax obscurus was an additional summer resident, arriving about 
April 20. 
c. The meadows and sage-brush plains. 

The plain upon which Carson City is situated consists of the usual 
sage-brush waste, changing, however, to meadows along the foot of 
the Sierra Nevada, where the soil is watered by brooks and rivulets 
from the mountains. The winter residents of this section were: Anthus 
ludovicianus, Collurio excubitoroides, Plectrophanes lapponicus, Eremophila 
alpestris, Amphispiza nevadensis, Sturnella neglecta, Speotyto hypogea in the 
sage-brush and meadows of the plain, and Zurdus migratorius, Sialia 
mexicana, Regulus calendula, Troglodytes parkmanni, Collurio borealis, Zono- 
trichia intermedia, Junco oregonus, Spizella monticola, and Pipilo oregonus 
among the more bushy fields at the base of the Sierra. Besides the 
foregoing, Corvus carnivorus and Pica hudsonica were abundant about 
the slaughter-houses, while Xanthocephalus icterocephalus and Scolecophagus 
cyanocephalus frequented the vicinity of corrals. In the spring, the follow- 


ing species were added to this fauna:— 


Sayornis sayus (about buildings).....-.------..- Sena bia ley 
Salpinctes obsoletus (rocky places). .....-....---..+-- March 20, 
Oreoscoptes montanus (sage-brush)....- Pos eg ee oe March 24, 
Tachycineta bicolor (about buildings). .....---.--..-+. March 25. 
Passerculus alaudinus (meadows) .......-+..---+++++- March 28. 
Pooecetes confinis (sage brush and meadows)......---- April 1. 
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Rhinogryphus aura (everywhere). ...-.+ +2002 eee ees April 2. 
Hirundo horreorum (about barns).......-.+--+-+++++-- April 8. 
Spizella breweri (sage brush)..-..-..---.-.0+++-++ +++ April 9. 
Stelgidopteryx serripennis (ravine banks) .....---.---April 1. 
Progne subis (about buildings)..--. 0 ..-+..---+-+++--- April 23. 
Zenwedura carolinensis (everywhere)...- .---.--+-+-++ April 23. 
Chondestes grammaca (sage-brush)....... -..-+.-+++-- May 3. 
Petrochelidon lunifrons (about barns).-......----- +--+ May 4. 


d. Valley of Carson River. 

The prominent characteristics of the valley proper of the Carson 
River consisted of meadow-lands, with dense willow thickets near the 
river. In the latter, the winter birds were the following species: Turdus 
migratorius, Regulus calendula, Certhia americana, Troglodytes parkmanni, T. 
hyemalis, Dendreca auduboni, Zonotrichia intermedia, Melospiza heermanni, 
Passerella ‘schistacea, Pipilo oregonus, Pica hudsonica, Picus harrisi, Colaptes 
mexicanus, and Otus wilsonianus. The marshes were inhabited by Telma- 
todytes paludicola, Melospiza heermanni, Circus hudsonius, and Botaurus minor. 
The water-fowl of the valley were, Branta canadensis, B. hutchinsi, Anas 
boschas, Aythya americana, A. vallisneria, Bucephala americana, B. albeola, 
Fulix marila, F. collaris, Erismatura rubida, Podiceps occidentalis, P. cali- 
fornicus, and Podilymbus podiceps; while along the streams were found 
ABgialitis vociferus and Cinclus mexicanus, with the addition of Tringoides 


macularius after April 29. : 


12. Virginia City, Nevada, (January 5, 6, and June 10-20, 1868).— 
Virginia City is situated on the southern slope of Mount Davidson, one 
of the highest peaks of the Virginia or Comstock range, about midway 
between the base and summit of the mountain, at a total altitude of near 
6,200 feet. The surrounding mountains are of an arid nature, the nearest 
timber being the few cotton-woods along. the bank of the Carson River, 
several miles distant. The birds observed in the town or its vicinity were 
exceedingly few in number, those occurring during the breeding-season 
being species which build their nests in caves, old buildings, or similar 
places. The most common species was the House Finch (Carpodacus 
frontalis), which was abundant about all old buildings, even in the most 
populous portions of the city; while the Rock Wren (Salpinc:es obsoletus) was 
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to be found about every abandoned shaft or dilapidated building. Sialia 
arctica was also frequently seen on the houses, particularly in the outskirts 
of the town, and neste in the eaves or in any suitable place, in company 
with the House Finch. All the Swallows were extremely rare, but one 
individual, a solitary Purple Martin (Progne subis), having been seen or 
heard during the time of our residence, although it is said to be common 
at times. During winter time, all these birds disappear, by descending to 
the milder valleys, excepting the Sialia, which itself leaves during severe 
storms. Snow Birds (Junco oregonus) and Sparrows (Spizella monticola and 
Zonotrichia intermedia) resort to the door-yards for crumbs, and on one 
occasion (January 6, 1868) we observed a large flock of Gray-headed 
Purple Finches (Leucosticte littoralis) gleaning over the snow in the outskirts 


of the city. 


13. Carson River, seven miles above Fort Churchill (June 23, 1868).—The 
valley of the river was here heavily wooded with cotton-woods (Populus 
monilifera and P. trichocarpa), with the usual undergrowth of willows, buffalo- 
berry bushes, ete. Near by, a range of hills fronted the river in a bold 
cliff of basaltic rock, while the general surroundings were the usual sage- 
brush plains, hills, and mountains. The birds observed here were the 


following :— 


Turdus migratorius. 
Sialia mexicana. 
Salpinetes obsoletus. 
Catherpes conspersus. 


Troglodytes parkmanni. 


Dendreca estiva. 
Icteria longicauda. 


Petrochelidon lunifrons. 


Collurio excubitoroides. 
Carpodacus froutalis. 
Chondestes grammacea. 
Cyanospiza amoena. 
Pipilo oregonus. 
Amphispiza bilineata. 


Amphispiza nevadenses. 
Sturnella neglecta. 
Icterus bullocki. 
Contopus richardsoni. 
Myiarchus cinerascens. 
Tyrannus verticalis. 
Pieus harrisi. 

Colaptes mexicanus. 
Antrostomus nuttalli. 
Nepheecetes borealis. 
Falco sparverius. 
Buteo swainsoni. 
Tringoides macularius. 


Nephecetes borealis was the most abundant species, flying over the cotton- 


wood trees in the morning in immense numbers. 


Antrostomus nuttalli and 


Icteria longicauda both sang throughout the night. 
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14. Fort Churchill, Carson River’ (June 2 4, 1868).—In general character 
the valley at this. point resembled the place just described. The species 
observed here were as follows : — 


‘Troglodytes parkmanni. Sturnella neglecta. 

Sialia mexicana. Scolecophagus cyanocephalus, 
Dendreeca estiva. = Tyrannus verticalis. 

Icteria longicauda. : Myiarchus cinerascens, 
Myiodioctes pusillus. Contopus richardsoni. 

Vireo swainsoni. Picus harrisi. 

Amphispiza bilineata. Colaptes mexicanus. 
Amphispiza pevadensis. Faleo sparverius. 

Spizella breweri. Buteo swainsoni. 

Cyanospiza amcena, Buteo calurus. 


Pipilo oregonus. 


All these species seemed to be breeding, but, owing to the fact that the 
valley was mostly inundated from a late freshet, it was found to be impos- 
sible to explore the locality for nests. 


15. Nevada Station (June 25, 1868).—This place was merely a stage- 
station in the midst of an inhospitable desert, upon which a few stunted 
grease-wood bushes constituted the only vegetation in the immediate vicinity. 
The only birds seen about tke station were the ever-present Mourning Doves 
(Zenedura carolinensis) and a single pair of Sayornis sayus, the latter having 
a nest in one of the out-buildings. The former was particularly abundant 
about a hill of calcareous tufu, containing many caverns, some distance 
from the house, the Salpinctes obsoletus being also common there. On the 
plain, only Eremophila alpestris, Amphispiza bilineata, and Rhinogryphus aura 
were found. 


16. Soda Lake, Carson Desert (June 27, 1868. Altitude, 3,906 feet)— 
This most remarkable spot consisted of a cistern-like depression in the midst 
of the desert, containing a nearly circular lake of about a mile in circuit, 
and with nearly vertical walls seventy-five, or perhaps a hundred, feet high. 
Seen from the top of this wall the water appeared very clear, while the 
bottom was distinctly visible far out toward the center, where the depth 
seemed to be immense, since the floor of pure white borate of soda ended 
abruptly, after which the water was a deep, dark blue. Springs of fresh 


: 1 Altitude, 4,284 feet. 
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water issued from the walls at several places, and upon their borders the 
vegetation was excessively luxuriant, in consequence of protection from 
winds by their great distance below the general surface of the desert, as well 
as the constant moisture of the spot; this vegetation consisted chiefly of tall 
tule, rank grasses and sedges, and rose-briers. Elsewhere, the entire country 
was a sandy waste, with a scant growth of the ordinary desert shrubs, 
which within the walls of the lake were more thrifty than elsewhere. The 
most abundant bird of this place was a very small, and clamorous, grebe 
(perhaps Podiceps californicus), which kept out of gunshot from the shore; 
next in numbers were the Avocets (Recurvirostra americana), multitudes of 
which ran along the beach, scooping up the dead insects which blackened 
the water around the margin of the lake; mixed with these were a few Stilts 
(Himantopus mexicanus). A few pairs of Gulls (Larus californicus), which 
were nesting on a large rock away out in the lake, completed the list of 
water-birds of this locality. Among the land-birds we noticed only the 
Oreoscoptes montanus, Amphispiza bilineata, and a remarkable species, probably 
Pheenopepla nitens, which we tried in vain to secure. 

A few rods distant was another somewhat similar, but smaller and 
shallower, lake, where large numbers of Avocets and a few Stilts were 
breeding on the numerous islands of borax in the shallow water. 


17. Sand Springs Station (June 29, 1868)—This locality is in the midst 
of the desert, the country being extremely barren, with an immense hill of 
shifting sand near the station. Only the ordinary desert birds were found 
here, the following being the species: Amphispiza bilineata, Eremophila 
alpestris, Corvus carnivorus, Zencedura carolinensis, and Rhinogryphus aura. 


18. Fairview Valley (June 29, 1868).—This locality presented the usual 
characteristics of a sage-brush valley, with no conspicuous or interesting 
features. The entire region was so dry that water for the use of the station 
had to be hauled in wagons the distance of twelve miles. The only birds 
observed were the following: Amphispiza bilineata, A. nevadensis, Chon- 
destes grammaca, Eremophila alpestris, and Speotyto hypogea. 


19. Edwards Creek (June 30, 1868).—At this camp, where there was no 
shrubbery along the stream other than a more thrifty growth of sage-brush 
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and grease-wood than that elsewhere upon the plain, only the following 
species of birds were observed: Oreoscoptes montanus, Spizella breweri, and 
Speotyto hypogea. 


20. Humboldt Marshes, near. the “ Sink” (Altitude, 3,893 feet; August 26- 
October 31, 1867)—Although a week was spent at this camp, the state 
of our health permitted the use of but one day for collecting, which is much 
to be regretted, since we have never seen another locality where water-fowl 
so abounded. The writer was a victim of malarial fever, which was only 
aggravated by the nature of the surroundings. The marshes were miles in 
extent and almost entirely covered by a dense growth of tule, except where 
the river meandered through, now and then expanding into a small lake. 
These marshes were surrounded by a bare plain, consisting in the winter 
season of mud, but at this time baked perfectly dry and hard by the heat 
of the sun, except in the more depressed portions, which were covered by a 
deep deposit of snow-white “alkali.” From these extensive flats, desert plains 
lead away to the barren mountains on either side, whose summits are bare 
and rugged eruptive rocks, of weird forms and strange colors. Upon the 
whole, the entire region was one of the most desolate and forbidding that 
could be imagined, and in these respects is probably not surpassed by any 
other portion of the land of “alkali” and the “everlasting sage-brush.” The 
effluvium from the putrid water and decaying vegetation of the marshes 
was at times sickening, while at night the torments of millions of the most 
voracious mosquitoes added to the horrors of the place. The land-birds of 
this desolate locality were very few, a solitary raven, hoarsely croaking, 
being now and then seen winging his way to or from the distant mountains, 
an occasional Desert Lark (Eremophila chrysolema) in the scanty sage-brush 
or on the bare plain, or a few Savanna Sparrows in the salt-grass of the 
meadows, comprising all that were seen. The water-fowl, however, were 
extremely numerous, and consisted of many species, of which the following 
were identified: Tringa bairdi, T. minutilla, Ereunetes pusillus, Symphemia 
semipalmata, Recurvirostra americana, Himantopus mexicanus, Falcinellus 


1 The reader may be surprised, if not incredulous, when told that the mosquitoes 
and other insects sometimes came in such swarms about the candles in the camp as to 
extiuguish the lights in a few moments! 
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thalassinus (extremely abundant), Fulica americana, Erismatura rubida, Sterna 
regia, and S. forsteri. This, however, is but a small proportion of the species 
inhabiting these marshes, since without a boat we had no means of invading 
the haunts of the more wary kinds. On the 31st of October the same 
place was again visited, and several birds not seen during our summer 
stay were noted. Crows (Corvus americanus) were walking about the 
door-yard with the familiarity of domesticated birds; a Falcon (alco poly- 
agrus) was seen to dash into a flock of tame pigeons belonging to the station, 
while from an Indian we obtained the fresh skin of a Lesser Snow-Goose 
(Anser albatus). 


21. Humboldt River, at Oreana (August 30-September 3. Altitude, 
4,036 feet).—At this place the valley of the Humboldt was, as usual, destitute 
of trees, the only woody vegetation near the river being the thick clumps 
of small willows on the points and around the sloughs. The greater por- 
tion of the valley consisted of meadows of salt-grass, but back toward the 
mesa this gradually gave way to an unusually tall and vigorous growth of 
grease-wood and sage-brush. In the latter, the most common bird was the 
Oreoscoptes montanus, another abundant species being Amphispiza nevaden- 
sis; on the meadows, Xanthocephalus icterocephalus, Molothrus ater, Ageleus 
pheniceus, and Sturnella neglecta; in the willows, Melospiza fallax, Den- 
draca estiva, Vireosylvia swainsoni, and Collurio excubitoroides ; Swallows, 
particularly H. horreorum, were common in the air, while large flocks of the 
Green Ibis, or “ Black Curlew” (Falcinellus thalassinus), were almost con- 
stantly passing up and down'the river, now and then alighting to feed for 
awhile in a slough hidden among the willows. This camp was finally aban- 
doned on account of a severe form of malarial fever having attacked nearly 
the entire party, the disease having been contracted at our previous camp— 
the Humboldt marshes. 


22. Wright's Canon, West Humboldt Mountains (September 3-13, 
1867. Altitude, 4,881 feet)—Wright’s Canon was supplied with a brook, 
which, though of considerable volume during the rainy season, was inter- 
mittent through the dry summer months. The water ran briskly at 
night and in the cool hours of morn and evening, but during the hotter 
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portion of the day could be found only in pockets of the rocks, the 
bed of the stream, or cool nooks completely shaded by overhanging 
bushes. Bordering this stream, in its entire extent, the vegetation was lux- 
uriant, compared to that of other sections, the shrubbery consisting princi- 
pally of a thick growth of a small cornel (Cornus pubescens), from six to ten 
feet high, often canopied by the trailing stems and delicate foliage of a 
species of Clematis. There were also clumps of wild roses and a few willows, 
interspersed at intervals with patches of elder (Sambucus glauca) and thickets 
of choke-cherries (Prunus andersoni and P. virginianus). No woods were in 
sight, but on the slopes of the canon were small, scattered cedars (Juniperus 
occidentalis), while a few isolated small aspens were distributed far apart 
along the stream. During midday the water of the brook being confined to 
small pools where shaded by the overhanging shrubbery, or in “ pockets” 
of the rocks in the bed of the stream, the birds resorted to these little 
reservoirs to refresh themselves in the shade of the thickets or by bathing in 
the cool water. The characteristic birds of this canon were Woodhouse’s 
Jay (Cyanocitta woodhousii), Little Titmouse (Psaltriparus plumbeus), and 
Swainson’s Vireo ( Vireosylvia swainsoni). Besides these, the following species 
were found: Salpinctes obsoletus, Icteria longicauda, Myiodioctes pusillus, 
Amphispiza bilineata, Pipilo chlorurus, Troglodytes parkmanni, Zonotrichia inter- 
media, Hedymeles melanocephalus, Lanivireo cassini, Geothlypis macgillivrayi, 
Pica hudsonica, Ectopistes migratoria (!), and Sayornis sayus. The most abun- 
dant birds of the locality were the Psaltriparus, Vireosylvia, Myiodioctes, 
and Zonotrichia, above mentioned, the specimen of Ectopistes being the 
only one observed during the entire exploration. 


' 23. Buena Vista Canon, West Humboldt Mountains (September 17- 
October 23. Altitude, 5,169 feet)—The general aspect of this locality was 
that of Wright’s Cation, on the opposite side of the range, except that its 
stream was constant and much larger, with a wider extent of level land 
on each side, and correspondingly more extensive shrubbery, which, at the 
same time, was more vigorous and varied. This consisted chiefly of a 
thick growth of buffalo-berry bushes, willows, and wild-rose briers in the 
lower portion of the canon, and higher up of choke-cherry and rose bushes, 
mixed with extensive copses of small aspens. The slopes on each side 
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were sparingly covered with scattered groves of “cedar,” pifion, and 
“mountain mahogany,” while the summits of the mountains were for the 
most part bare and rocky, but not sufficiently high to retain snow during 
summer, their elevation ranging from 8,000 to 10,000 feet. The birds” 
found at this locality during our stay were the following:— 


Turdus migratorius ....-.-.. Abundant. Passerculus alaudinus. .... Common. 
Cinclus mexicanus ......-. Common. Pipilo oregonus........... Rare. 
Regulus calendula .. ..... Common. Pipilo megalonyx ......... Common. 
Regulus satrapa .......... Rare. Seolecophagus cyanocepha- 

Sialia arctica.....-.-....-- Abundant. TUS sees aes eee ne ela Very abund't. 
Salpinctes obsoletus. ......2 Abundant. Agelzus phceniceus. ..... Common. 
Psaltriparus plumbeus.. ... Abundant. Ageleus gubernator ...... Rare. 
Anthus ludovicianus ...... Rare. Icterus bullocki........... Rare. 
Helminthophaga celata .... Abundant. Sturnella veglecta ........ Common. 
Helminthophaga lutescens. Rare. _| Pica hudsonica ........... Abundant. 
Dendreeca auduboni.....-. Abundant. Cyanocitta woodhousii .-.. Common. 
Myiodioctes pusillus.....-.. Abundant. Corvus carnivorus ........ Common. 
Lanivireo solitarius ....... Rare. | Eremophila alpestris ...... Common. 
Lanivireo cassini.......... Rare. Sayornis sayus........... Common. 
Carpodacus frontalis ...... Common. | Empidonax obscurus .-.... Rare. 
Zonotvichia coronata.....- One specimen,| Colaptes mexicanus. .. -. Common. 
Zonotrichia intermedia .... Very abund’t.| Colaptes auratus?. ... .... One specimen. 
Junco oregonus.......-... Very abund’t. |; Nisus cooperi...........-- Rare. 
Melospiz& fallax ...2....-.- Very abun@t.| Zenwdura carolinensis. . . .. Rare. 
Melospiza guttata......... Very rare. Ceutrocercus urophasiauus. Rare. 


The most abundant of these was the Scolecophagus cyanocephalus. 


24. Toyabe Mountains, near Austin (July 2-5, 1868).—On the western 
slope of this lofty range, near its northern extremity, at an altitude of 
about 6,500 feet, our camp was established in a cation adjoining the out- 
skirts of the above-named town. The cafions and principal ravines in this 
neighborhood were well watered by brooks and rivulets, whose course was 
followed by shrubbery from their sources to the valleys. At the heads of 
these cafions extensive copses of small aspens and choke-cherry bushes 
prevailed, while 2,000 feet below, or near our camp, thrifty bushes of 
Symphoricarpus montanus were the predominating growth. Corresponding in 
altitude with the aspens, were scant groves of stunted mountainmahogany, 
growing upon the summits or ridges of the mountains; but on the lower 
slopes a thin wood of cedar and pinion prevailed. In sight, to the south- 
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ward, the magnificent snow-capped peaks of the higher portion of the range 
were seen to be timbered with pine and fir forests, but no opportunity was 
afforded to visit these. 

The species observed in the neighborhood of our camp were the 
following: In the lower portions of the cation, Pipilo chlorwrus among the 
snow-berry bushes, Pooecetes confinis on the weed-clad and grassy slopes, 
Spizella breweri, Cyanospiza amena, Antrostomus nuttalli, Oreoscoptes montanus, 
Eremophila alpestris, Chondestes grammaca, Amphispiza nevadensis, and Stur- 
nella neglecta in the sage-brush—from the valley-level tu 2,000 feet above 
camp; Empidonax obscurus and Vireosylvia swainsoni in the aspen copses; 
Hedymeles melanocephalus, Icterus bullocki, and Pipilo megalonyx in the shrub- 
bery along the streams; Tyrannus verticalis, Myiarchuscinerascens, Spizella 
arizone, Scolecophagus cyanocephalus, and Gymnokitta cyanocephala in the cedar 
and pifion groves, while Twrdus migratorius occurred in all wooded localities; 
Sialia arctica, Hirundo horreorum, Tachycineta thalassina, Petrochelidon luni- 
trons, and Salpinctes obsoletus nested about out-buildings or in old mining- 


_ shafts, while species of indiscriminate distribution were Rhinogryphus aura, 


Buteo calurus, B. swainsoni, Archibuteo (ferrugineus?), Aquila canadensis, 
Chordeiles henryi, Collurio excubitoroides, Corvus carnivorus, and Zenadura 
carolinensis. It was here that we met with the first specimen of Panyptila 
saxatilis, a solitary individual having been observed to pass swiftly over one 
of the higher hills. 


25. “Camp 19,” Ruby Valley and Ruby Mountains (July 12-September 5.) 


Altitude of Camp, 6,300 feet—This camp was the base of extensive researches 


in all directions, both the mountains upon whose foot-slope we were 
encamped and the valley below us being included within the field of 
investigation. The valley was of the same character that sage-brush valleys 
usually are, except that its depressed center was occupied by an extensive 
marsh, known as “Ruby Lake,” the receptacle of the numerous springs of 
pure, cold water which burst from the base of the limestone mountains on 
the western side of the valley. This marsh is so filled with tule that the 
meandering channels of clear water can only be seen from the mountains, 
from which they appear as narrow silver threads in the dark-green rush- 
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meadows. The birds observed in the valley adjacent to this camp were 
the following species: In the sage-brush, Oreoscoptes montanus, Chondestes 
grammaca, Spizella breweri, Amphispiza nevadensis, Antrostomus nuttalli, 
Chordeiles henryi, and Zenedura carolinensis; on the meadows, Passerculus 
alaudinus, Coturniculus perpallidus, and Grus canadensis; in the brier 
thickets, Geothlypis trichas; and in the marshes, Telmatodytes paludicola, 
Xanthocephalus icterocephalus, Fulica americana, Anas boschas, and Sterna 
forsteri. The mountains above this camp are exceedingly complicated in 
their varied characteristics and in the distribution of their bird-life. The 
main canons, at right-angles with the trend of the range, become contracted 
in their lower portion, where their sides consist of vertical limestone cliffs, 
many of which are 200 to 300 feet in height; similar cliffs also crop out, in 
places, near the summit of the range, standing singly, like immense walls, 
from each side of which the slopes lead down to the bottom of the cafions. 
The altitude of the valley at the base of the mountains is about 6,000 feet 
above sea-level, while the summits of the range are from 9,000 to upwards 
of 12,000 feet high. The cafons here support nearly all the shrubbery 
and herbaceous vegetation, while only the spurs and higher slopes are 
wooded. The lower portion of the streams within the canon is followed 
by the usual shrubbery of canon streams, which here consisted chiefly of 
choke-cherry, snow-berry (Symphoricarpus), and service-berry (Amelanchier 
canadensis) bushes, the remainder of the canon, where not occupied by 
rocks, being covered with the ordinary sage-brush plants. About half way 
to the summit, however, the cliffs cease, the cafion sides gradually become 
less abrupt and wider apart, and at this elevation the gently-inclined slopes 
are overspread with a luxuriant meadow in which various plants with 
showy flowers abound. The sage-brush still predominates, however, until 
the lower edge of the side-slopes of the “saddles” between the peaks of the 
range are reached, when the vegetation is transformed into a garden, as it 
were, So numerous and showy are the flowers, among which the scarlet 
Castilleias and Gilias, and blue Pentstemons and Delphineums are most 
conspicuous, from the circumstance that they give the prevailing hues to 
the meadows. These flowery slopes reach up to the fields of snow, which 
are found in all shaded spots, and, at a proper elevation, even in places 
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constantly exposed to the sun. The woods of this range begin at the base 
of the ‘‘spurs” between the cafons, and continue, in successive belts, to 
the timber-line, as follows: From the valley level, thick and extensive 
woods, composed exclusively of cedar and pinon, extend for 2,000 or 2,500 
feet, when they gradually give way to more scant groves of mountain 
mahogany (Cercocarpus ledifolius), which, however, scarcely extend higher 
than 3,500 feet above the valley. Beyond this altitude no trees of these 
species are met with, for on the higher peaks they are replaced by forests 
of pines (Pinus flexilis and P. balfowriana), with an undergrowth of hardy 
shrubs. These pine trees are not tall, the highest not exceeding thirty or 
forty feet, but they have trunks of comparatively large size; and it was 
observed that when growing in situations where exposed to the wind, which 
here constantly blows from one direction, all the branches of these trees 
are bent away from the wind, or, indeed, grow only upon that side, while 
the shrubs underneath are pressed flat to the ground in the same direction. 
During our investigations among these mountains, the following species 
were observed, between July 12 and the 5th of September :— 


Shrubbery of canon streams. 


Ieteria longicauda....-...- Rare. | Cyanospiza amoena..-....- Common. 
Geothlypis macgillivrayi... Abundant. | Pipilo megalonyx. ......-. Very rare. 
Myiodioctes pusillus....-..- Rare. Pipilo chlorurus..... - ....Common. 
Dendreca estiva....-..... Common. Icterus bullocki........... Common. 
Melospiza fallax .... ....- Rare. Empidonax pusillus....... Common. 


Hedymeles melanocephalus. Common. 


Lower woods. 


Turdus migratorius........ Common. | Icterus bullocki. ......... Common. 
Parus montanus...... Soon Ure, | Scolecophagus cyanocepha- 
Psaltriparus plumbeus...- -. Rare. WSiereee wn co acee oiare ae Common. 
Psaltriparus melanotis? ...One specimen. Picicorvus columbianus. ... Rare. 
Troglodytes parkmanni... Common. | Gymnokitta cyanocephala.. Rare. 
Helminthophaga virginia ..Common. | Cyanocitta woodhousii. ..-. Rare. 
Dendreeca nigrescens. ..... Common. Tyrannus verticalis...-.... Abundant. 
Pyranga ludoviciana....-.. Common. | Myiarchus cinerascens. .-.-. Common. 
Lanivireo plumbeus..-..-.- Common. Contopus richardsoni. -- .-. Common. 
Vireosylvia swainsoni ...-- Common. | Empidonax obscurus ---..- Common. 
Collurio excubitoroides.. . . . Common. Chordeiles henryi.. ....-.-- Abundant. 
Carpodacus cassini (Aug. 10) Abundant. IPIGURGNATTISN. 5 =< <0 --- 3 Rare. 
Loxia leucoptera (Aug. (2). One specimen.| Colaptes mexicanus ...-..- Rare. 
Spizella arizon@ .........- Very abun@t.| Zenedura carolinensis. . -- - Abundant. 
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Alpine woods. 


Turdus migratorius.. ..... Common. Chrysomitris pinus....-. .. Abundant. 
Sialia ATCHCA- ~~ 2 sie. emis ne Abundant. Spizella arizon@.-........ Common. 
Carpodacus cassini...-...- Abundant. Pipilo chlorurus..........- Common. 


Cliffs and rocky places. 


Salpinctes obsoletus....... Abundant. Falco polyagrus.......--.- Common. 
Catherpes conspersus...... Common, Falco nsevius ....--....-.. Rare. 
Tachycineta thalassina .-.. Abundant. Falco sparverius ...-.-.-- - Abundant. 
Hirundo horreorum..-...... Common. Aquila canadensis... ...... Common. 
Petrochelidon lunifrons.... Very abund@’t.| Buteo calurus....... ...-. Common. 
SAYVOMMUS SAY OS. - een =e. wer Rare. Buteo swainsoni .......... Common, 
Panyptila saxatilis ...... .. Very abund’t. 


Open meadows. 


Pooecetes confinis. Common. Trocbilus alexandri........ Common. 
Chondestes grammaca... .Common. Selasphorus platycercus ... Very abund’t. 
Stellula calliope.......-.-.. Abundant. 


26. Overland Ranche, Ruby Valley (August 28-September 3 ).—The 
characteristics of both valley and mountains were quite different from those 
at “Camp 19,” although both were a continuation of the same. The lime- 
stone formations of the southern portion of the range had become trans- 
formed to steeper and more rugged granite peaks, the highest of which 
towered to an altitude of about 12,000 feet, while, owing to their granitic 
structure and extreme ruggedness, their slopes and spurs were almost desti- 
tute of vegetation. The canons, however, supported a luxuriant growth 
of shrubs and other plants, with here and there small copses or groves of 
aspen and narrow-leafed cotton-wood (Populus angustifolia), the copses and 
thickets having usually an undergrowth of briery rosaceous shrubs, but 
these, in places, were replaced by a carpeting of beautiful ferns. Unlike 
localities farther southward in this valley, this shrubbery was continued 
across the valley, on the borders of the stream, to the meadows which 
extend to the shores of Franklin Lake. The meadow-lands of the valley 
had become transformed by cultivation into broad fields of grain, more than 
a thousand acres of the valley being thus reclaimed. The lake, which 
occupied the more depressed portion of the valley, was simply an enlarge- 
ment of Ruby Lake, containing in its central portion a wide expanse of 
open water, in which thousands of water-fowl dwelt secure from the gunner— 
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the lack of a boat rendering them inaccessible. During the short season 


of our stay at this locality the following species were identified: — 


> In the marshes and meadows. 
Geothlypis trichas ......-- Common. | Grus canadensis ..--. . Common. 
Passerculus alaudinus... - - Very abun@t. | Botaurus minor. .......--. Common. 
Coturniculus perpallidus ..Common. Faleinellus guarauna.. -.. Abundant. 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus .... Abundant. Fulica americana .......-. Abundant. 
Xanthocephalus icterocepha- Branta canadensis -. .- --- Common. 
VS eerie sein Reicenn as Abundant. Anas boschas. ...--. . Common. 
: Agelwus phoniceus.... .. Abundant. Sterna forsteri.. .-. ..--- Common. 
Sturnella neglecta... ....-.. Abundant. Hydrochelidon lariformis .. Abundant. 
Cireus budsonius.....-. --Common. _Podiceps cristatus .. .. . .-- Common. 
Along the stream. 
ADgialitis vociferus...-..-.. Abundant. Tringoides macularius. .... Common. 
Gallinago wilsoni......- -- Common. 
In the sage-brush. 
Spizella breweri ......---. Abundant. Oreoscoptes montanus .... Common. 
Chondestes grammaca.... - Common. Zenwedura carolinensis. .. - - Abundant. 
Pooecetes confinis .....-. -- Common. 
In the canon. 
Turdus migratorius . .. .. Abundant. | Melospiza fallax .. .....-. Common. 
é Turdus swainsoni ..-..--- Common. Cyanospiza amoua ...---- Common. 
Trolodytes parkmanni... .Common. Pipilo chlorurus-...-. -:-. Common. 
Dendreeea estiva ....-..-.. Common. Icterus bullocki....... ...Common. 
Dendreea occidentalis .... Rare. Cyanocitta woodhonsii .. -. Rare. 
Deudim@ca townsendi....-- Rare. Tyrannus verticalis ....-..Abundant. 
Myiodioctes pusillus . Common. Contopus richardson. . ---- Common. 
Geothlypis macgillivrayi ..Common. Empidonax pusillus-.....- Common. 
Geothly pis trichas ...---.-. Rare. Empidonax hammondi - -.. Common. 
Icteria longicauda ....... Rare. Selasphorus platycercus .. . Abundant. 
Vireosylvia swainsoni .... Abundant. Oerylealeyons 2-002 .252.05 Rare. 
Loxia americana. .....-.. Common. INisus cooperl. 25 <-<. =<.--s Rare. 
Loxia leucoptera ..... ... Common. 


All of the species in the latter list were found along the entire length 
of the stream, from the lower end of the shrubbery away out in the valley 
to the upper portion of the canon, with the exception of Dendraca occidentalis, 
D. townsendi, Loxia leucoptera, and Empidonax hammondi, which we found 
only in the aspen eopses, far up the canon. Turdus migratorius, T. swainsoni, 
Loxia americana, and Selasphorus platycercus were also more abundant high 


up the canon than elsewhere. 


; 
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On the foot-hills of the range, on each side the cation, were a few 
scattered mountain mahogany and cedar trees, and among these we found 
Helminthophaga virginie, Contopus borealis, Empidonax obscurus, and Picicorvus 
columbianus. 

A decided step toward a different faunal district, besides the addition 
ot Dolichonyx oryzivorus, Podiceps cristatus, Turdus swainsoni, Dendreca 
townsendi, D. occidentalis, Lpxia americana, L. leucoptera, Empidonax ham- 
mondi, and Contopus borealis ‘to our list of birds, was the circumstance that 
the large white-tailed hare, Lepus campestris, replaced the black-tailed ZL. 
callotis, which, up to this time, had been the only one observed. 

Species of general distribution observed at this locality were as follows: 


Rhinogryphus aura........-.. Common. Hirundo horreorum......... Common. 
Aquila canadensis . .--.-.. Common. Scolecophagus cyanocephalus. Abundant. 
Buteo swainsoni ............Common. Colaptes mexicanns. ...... -. Common. 
Archibuteo sancti-johannis...Common. | Corvus carnivorus.......---- Common. 
Collurio excubitoroides ...... Common. | Zenedura carolinensis... .--. Abundant. 


27. “Camp 22,” Ruby Valley (September 4-5, 1868).—The surroundings 
of this camp were much the same as those at the Overland Ranche, except 
that the valley was uncultivated, while the foot-hills were higher; besides, 
we had left the marshes behind. The stream was bordered with willows 
entirely across the valley, while in a marshy spot stood quite an extensive 
grove of very tall willows and alders. In the latter, considerable numbers 
of Loxia americana and L. leucoptera were found, besides Dendraca estiva, 
Empidonax pusillus, and Contopus richardsoni, while Gallinago wilsoni was 
abundant on marshy ground, where was also a small black Rail, supposed 
to be Porzana jamaicensis. In the sage-brush were Collurio excubitoroides, 
Oreoscoptes montanus, Spizella breweri, Pooecetes confinis, and Chondestes 
grammaca, while along the stream we found Passerculus alaudinus and 
Melospiza fallax. In an elevated park, at the head of the main canon in 
the foot-hills, the following species were observed: Empidonax hammondi, 
Contopus richardsoni, Chrysomitris pinus, Canace obscura, Ceryle aleyon, 
Colaptes mexicanus, Buteo swainsoni, Falco sparverius, Zenredura carolinensis, 
Selasphorus platycercus, Pooecetes confinis, Chondestes grammaca, Spizella 
breweri, and Pipilo chlorurus. 
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28. Secret Valley, East Humboldt Mountains (September 6-8, 1868).— 
Secret Valley is a small park nestled among high hills, with the East Hum- 
boldt Mountains proper on the west, and the equally lofty portion of that 
‘ange known as the ‘Clover Mountains” to the eastward. The higher 
slopes of this valley, especially near the sources of the streams, were clothed 
with by far the most varied and extensive vegetation we had yet seen east 
of the Sierra Nevada. The aspens along the streams were from 40 to 70 
feet high, some of them being 14 to 2 feet in diameter; while in places 
they were so numerous as to form considerable groves. Accompanying 
these aspens, were dense thickets of varied and luxuriant shrubbery, tall 
alders and willows predominating in the swampy spots, while the slopes 
were covered with a nearly impenetrable growth of “laurel” bushes (Cean- 
othus velutinus). On the ridges the mountain mahogany formed groves, 
while in the lower valleys Amelanchier canadensis, or service berry, grew in 
great abundance, furnishing food for many species of birds. The birds 
observed at this place were the following: Among the aspens, Melanerpes 
torquatus, Colaptes mexicanus, Turdus migratorius, Chrysomitris pinus, Loxia 
americana, L. leucoptera, Contopus richardsoni, and Empidonax hammondi. In 
the shrubbery along the streams, Selasphorus rufus (!\, S. platycercus, Turdus 
swainsoni, Troglodytes parkmanni, Geothlypis trichas (lower portions), G. mac- 
gillivrayi, Myiodioctes pusillus, Dendraca cestiva, D. townsendi, Empidonax 
hammondi, Helminthophaga ruficapilla, H. lutescens, H. celata, V: ireosylvia 
swainsoni, Chrysomitris tristis, Melospiza fallax, Zonotrichia intermedia, Cyan- 
ospiza amena, and Pipilo chlorurus. In the sage-brush, Oreoscoptes montanus, 
Collurio excubitoroides, Eremophila alpestris, Pooecetes confinis, Chondestes 
grammaca, Spizella breweri, Sturnella neglecta, Zenedura carolinensis, and 
Centrocercus urophasianus. Among the mahoganies, Empidonax obscurus 
was the most common species. Salpinctes obsoletus was found in all rocky 
places, particularly on the ridges; a single individual of Ceryle aleyon 

vas seen along the brook, while Corvus carnivorus, Buteo calurus, Circus 


hudsonius, and Falco polyagrus were species of irregular distribution. 


29. Dearing’s Ranche, Upper Humboldt Valley (September 10-14).— 
After crossing the East Humboldt range through the pass called Secret 
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Valley, we found the country along the western base of the Clover Mount- 


ains to be similar to the upper portion of Ruby Valley in its general char- 


acteristics. As along the eastern base of the East Humboldt range, the 
streams from the main canons were of considerable volume, while their 
bordering shrubbery continued with them across the valley to the river. 
The shrubbery along the main streams of the Upper Humboldt valley was 
more extensive and vigorous, however, the cotton-woods and aspens being 
more numerous, and constituting extensive groves, other spots being occu- 
pied by dense thickets of thorn-apple (Crategus rivularis), wild-cherry 
(Prunus andersoni?), and willows (Salix, species). At this place the 
following species were observed:— 


Turdus migratorius......-. - Common, Passerella schistacea ...... Common. 
Turdus swainsoni..- .. .....Common. Corvus carnivorus........ Common. 
Regnlus ealendula.. .-. ..... Common. Pica hudsonica...... ee Common. 
Troglodytes parkmanni.. .... Common. Contopus richardsoni. ..... Common. 
Sitta canadensis ..---....... Common. Empidonax hammondi..... Common. 
HUelminthophaga celata... ...- Abundant. | Ceryle aleyon.. ..:....... Rare. 
Helminthopbaga lutescens. .. Rare. Colaptes mexicanus....... Common. 
Dend'@ca estiva .-.-.. - _. . Common. Melanerpes torquatus..... Rare. 
Dendroeea auduboni........ Abundant. | Picus gairdneri....... .... Rare. 
Myiodioctes pusillus......... Abundant. | Otus wilsonianus .........Rare. ” 
Ampelis cedrorum.... ...... Common. Falco sparverius....-...--. Common. 
Vireosylvia swainsoni. ...-.- Abundant. | Falco columbarius....... .- Rare. 
Lanivireo solitarius... .. --- Common. Cireus hudsonius.-... .-. .-- Rare. 
Pyranga ludoviciana......-.-.. Common. Nisgns: COOPEMT no Seis ro d= . Rare. 
Zonotrichia intermedia. ...... Abundant. | Nisus fuseus...........--. Common. 
Melospiza fallax............. Abundant. | Buteo calurus............. Rare. 
Spizella breweri......:-...-. Abundant. | Buteo swainsoni.-.....-.-.. Rare. 
Cyanospiza amopna....-..... Common. Aquila canadensis .....-... Rare. 
Pipilo chlorurus ........-.--- Common. | Rhinogryphus aura....... Rare. 
Scolecophagus cyanocephalus.Abundant. Zenzedura carolinensis. .. . . Abundant. 


30. Trout Creek, Upper Humboldt Valley (September 16-20, 1868).— 
This locality was very similar to the last, a large brook, with an accompany- 
ing growth of shrubbery and thickets of small trees, extending across the 
valley from the Clover Mountains to the Humboldt River, the plain itself 
being covered by the usual sage-brush plants; but the upper portion, next 
to the lower foot-hills of the mountains, was clothed with rye-grass meadows, 
interspersed with willow and aspen copses. In these rye-grass meadows 
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the Sharp-tailed Grouse (Pediacetes columbianus) was very abundant. The 
principal species met with along this creek were, besides that above-named, 
the following: — 


Turdus guttatus...-....... One specimen.| Passerculus alaudinus..... Abundant. 
Parus septentrionalis...... Rare. Empidonax obsecurus ....-. Common. 
Zonotrichia intermedia. .. - - Abundant. Sphyrapicus nuchalis ..... Rare. 
Junco oregonus.....-...-- Abundant. Picus\harrisicss- 2... 0, 42-<are, 
Melospiza fallax........- Abundant. Picus pairduerl>- sc. 24 ses Rare. 
Melospiza lincolni...... .. Abundant. Antrostomus nuttali.....- Common. 
Pipiloighloruarpus 2.5% 00.<<. Common. 


31. Clover Mountains (September 19, 1868)—On the above date, a 
trip was made to near the summit of the main peak of this range by follow- 
ing Trout Creek from our camp up the cation to its head, returning by 
another canon to the southward. The summit of this peak is very lofty, 
rising considerably above the timber-line, or to an altitude of near 12,000 
feet. Large fields of perpetual snow lay in the ravines and behind masses 
of rock, and in several places below the bare summit were quite extensive 
pine woods. Nothing of interest, ornithologically, resulted from this exceed- 
ingly laborious day’s work, however, only the usual species being observed. 
The commoner species of the alpine woods were Sitta canadensis, Parus 
montanus, and Junco oregonus, while at the head of one of the cations, where 
pines and aspens were intermingled, Canace obscura was very abundant. 


32. Holmes’s Creek, near Thousand Spring Valley (September 22-26. 
Altitude, about 6,000 feet)—Observations at this camp were confined chiefly 
to a small valley nestled among a range of low hills separating the valley 
of the upper Humboldt from Thousand Spring Valley. Around a spring, 
which supplied the camp with water, grew a thicket of tall willows and 
aspens, while along the rivulet from this spring grew willow bushes.  Else- 
where, only the ordinary sage-brush plants flourished. In the thickets 
above mentioned, Dendraca townsendi, Sphyrapicus nuchalis, and Nyctale 


acadica were obtained. 


33. “ Oity of Rocks,”' Southern Idaho (October 2, 1868).—The hills 


1This locality derives its name from a remarkable valley among the mountains 


-close by, where immense piles of granite, rising trom the floor of the valley, vaguely rep- 


resent a city of castles, domes, and mosques. 
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about this locality were extensively covered with unusually luxuriant woods 
of cedar and pifion, among which Gymnokitta cyanocephala and Cyanocitta 
woodhousii were more abundant than we had ever seen them elsewhere. 


Corvus carnivorus and Centrocercus urophasianus were also abundant. 


34. Deep Creek, Northwestern Utah (October 5, 1868).—At this point 
of our route, the nearly level sage-brush plain was intersected by a narrow 
valley considerably below the general level, through which flowed, with a 
sluggish current, a very narrow but remarkably deep creek, a tributary of 
the Great Salt Lake. The banks of this creek were lined with rushes, 
while in the valley itself were willow thickets. The principal birds 
observed here were the following: — : 


Amphispiza nevadensis. Melospiza lincolni. 
Zonotrichia intermedia. Telmatodytes paludicola. 
Melospiza fallax. Geothlypis trichas. 


35. Vicinity of Salt Lake City, Utah'(May 20-June 1, and June 14-21, 
1869).—Owing to its diversified character, the vicinity of Salt Lake City 
proved exceedingly favorable to the objects of the exploration; the serub- 
oaks of the hill-sides, the luxuriant and varied shrubbery along the stream 
in City-Creek Canon, the meadow-lands, both wild and cultivated, between 
the city and the lake, the tule sloughs along the Jordan River, and the 
extensive marshes about the lake-shore, having each their peculiar species» 
besides those found in the sage-brush, and others of general distribution. 
The species noted in the vicinity of Salt Lake City during the months of 
May and June were those given in the annexed list, most, if not all, of them 
having been found breeding in the neighborhood. The asterisk placed in 
one or more columns after the name of a species indicates its center of 
abundance, the columns representing the following types of localities :— 


=— 


. Sage-brush plains and mesas. 

2. Meadows, chiefly toward the lake. 

3. Tule sloughs and marshes near Jordan River. 

4. Open ponds, shore of the lake, ete. 

5. Thickets along the streams, valley, and lower part of City Creek Cafion. 
6. Serub-oaks, slopes of City Creek Cation. 

7. Rocky places, City Creek Cation. 

8. Of general distribution. 

9. Mountain mahoganies and scattered cedars on lower spurs of mountains. 


! Altitade about 4,000 feet. 
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36. Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake (June 4-8, 1869 )—Antelope Island, 
the largest of the islands in the Great Salt Lake, appears as a long range of 
barren mountains, rising from the water. The island is about fifteen miles 
in length, by about three in width at the broadest part, while its longitudinal 
axis culminates in a broken rocky ridge, the highest peak of which is, per- 
haps, some 1,500 to 2,000 feet above the surface of the lake. Some years 
ago, when the Salt Lake Valley was first settled by the Mormons, this island 
was indeed a part of the mainland, a strip of low ground then connecting 
it with the shore. The gradually increased annual rain-fall, brought about 
by the careful cultivation of the country by the early settlers, first by 
artificial irrigation, but in time aided by more and more frequent showers, 
wrought, among other notable changes in the character of the country, a 
great difference in the level of the lake, which grew higher, year by year, 
until the isthmus ‘above mentioned became entirely submerged. The entire 
island presents the usual desert aspect, through the genéral absence of 
water, save at one place on the eastern shore, where springs of pure, fresh 
water irrigate the soil. This spot had been selected by representatives of 
the Mormon church as the site of a ranche; and it was here that our camp 
was established. In the thrifty orchard of this thriving little farm were 
found, nesting, the Cat-bird (Galeoscoptes carolinensis), Redstart (Setophaga 
ruticilla), Traill’s Flycatcher (Empidonax pusillus), Bullock’s Oriole (Icterus 
bullocki), and Warbling Vireo (Vireosylvia swainsoni); while about the 
buildings a pair of Mountain Blue-birds (Sialia arctica) had their abode, as 
did also several pairs of the House Finch (Carpodacus frontalis). The 
former were feeding a family of full-fledged young, and were the first of 
this species we ever saw at so low an altitude during the breeding-season, 
although they were observed later, under similar circumstances, in Salt 
Lake City. 

In the sage-brush, Oreoscoptes montanus, Amphispiza bilineata, Spizella 
breweri, Chondestes grammaca, Carpodacus frontalis, Eremophila chrysolcema, 
Collurio excubitoroides, Zenedura carolinensis, Ageleus pheeniceus, and Avgia- 
litis vociferus were nesting; while, in a wet meadow, Passerculus alau- 
dinus, Ageleus phoeniceus, and Numenius longirostris had young. ‘The only 
additional species noticed among the mountains, were Cyanospiza amena 


—— 
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and Pipilo megalonyx, in a ravine, and Corvus carnivorus, about the rocky 
peaks. 


37. Stansbury Island, Great Salt Lake (June 12, 1869).—This island, 
like the one just described, was formerly connected with the mainland at 
its southern extremity; but it is now far out in the lake. No water could 
be found upon it, and consequently the birds were very scarce. The only 
species obtained was Galeoscoptes carolinensis, of which a single individual, 
probably a straggler, was secured. 


38.—Oarrington: Island, Great Salt Lake (June 17, 1869)—The writer 
did not visit this island, but two members of the party, Messrs. Watson and 
Davis, who were there, brought with them on their return eggs of Recur- 
virostra americana, Branta canadensis, and Larus californicus, and reported 
various other water-fowl as breeding upon this island and a smaller one 
near by. : 


39. ‘Rabbit Island,” Great Salt Lake (June 11, 1869).—This island was, 
at the time of our visit, merely a remnant of that portion of the southern. 
shore of the lake which is now submerged. It consisted of merely a low 
knoll, occupying scarcely an acre in extent, and was named by our party 
“Rabbit Island” on account of the large numbers of hares (Lepus callotis) 
which were found on it. The latter were so numerous that when our boat 
landed they were seen rushing frantically around, several of them leaping 
iuto the water in their efforts to escape. The surface of this small island 
was covered with a thrifty growth of sage-brush and grease-wood, in which 
several pairs of Oreoscoptes montanus and Spizella breweri had their nests. A 
single nest of Mareca americana, containing ten eggs, was also found 
beneath a grease-wood bush. 


40. Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah (June 23-July 2, and 
July 16-August 16, 1869)—This locality is an elevated park, or broad 
valley, lying at the eastern base of the main chain of the Wahsatch, and 
25 miles distant from Salt Lake City. From the latter it was approached 
by the canton of Jordan Creek, a considerable brook, whose sources are 
among the mountains surrounding this park, while along the eastern side 
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flowed Silver Creek, a tributary of the Weber. The average altitude of 
this park is about 6,500 feet, while some of the neighboring peaks of the 
main range rise 4,000 feet or more higher, and on whose bare, rocky sum- 
mits spots of snow linger all the summer in the sheltered places. The 
general character of this park is that of a luxuriant meadow, parts of it 
under cultivation, the hill-sides being covered with a thick scrub of dwarf- 
oaks (Quercus alba, var.?), while the higher slopes are covered by a dense 
forest of Coniferae, composed of several species (Pinus flevilis, P. ponderosa, 
P. contorta, Abies menziesii, A. englemanni, A. douglassi, A. grandis, A. ama- 
bilis, and Juniperus virginiana). The higher portions of the ravines are 
occupied by shady groves of tall aspens (Populus tremuloides), while bordering 
the lower portions of the streams grow scattered trees of the narrow-leafed 
cotton-wood ( Populus angustifolia), and luxuriant shrubbery, of varied species. 
Indeed, the desert character of the country to the westward of the Great 
Salt Lake was here almost entirely wanting. As a natural consequence of 
increased prevalence and luxuriance of vegetation, the birds were much 
more numerous than we had found them at any previous camp, and while 
we found eastern trees and shrubs replacing their western representatives, 
or added as new elements to the western sylva, we also found many birds 
of the Eastern Region as common here as at any point in the Atlantic States. 
Such species were the Cat-bird (Galeoscoptes carolinensis) Swainson’s Thrush 
(Turdus swainsoni), Redstart (Setophaga ruticilla), and White-crowned Spar- 
row (Zonotrichia leucophrys). A species of the plains, or the Campestrian 
Province (Calamospiza bicolor), was also here met with for the first time, 
while several birds characteristic of the Rocky Mountains proper were 
more or less common, as T'urdus auduboni, Helminthophaga virginia, Passerella 
schistacea, Junco caniceps, and Cyanura macrolopha. In this beautiful park 
three species of Humming-birds were found, viz: Selasphorus platycercus, 
Stellula calliope, and Trochilus alexandri, the flowery meadows of the upper 
portion of the canons being especially attractive to these “feathered 
gems.” 

The following is a complete list of the species found at this locality 
during the period indicated above, their distribution being explained by the 
annexed columns :— 
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41. Pack’s Canon, Uintah Mountains (July 3-8, 1869).—This cation is 
the valley of a considerable stream, flowing from the higher regions of one 


of the western peaks of the Uintah range into the Weber River, via Kamas 


Prairie. 


In its upper portion both valley and mountains are densely coy- 


ered with a coniferous forest, while along the banks of the stream the exten- 


sive and vigorous growth of shrubbery consists of many species. The birds 


found in this locality were, in part, the following :— 


Turdus migratorius. 
Turdus swainsoni. 
Galeoscoptes carolinensis. 
Cinclus mexicanus. 
Geothlypis macgillivrayi. 
Dendreea nigrescens. 
Helminthophaga virginiz. 
Setophaga ruticilla. 
Pyranga ludoviciana. 
Chrysomitris tristis. 
Chrysomitris psaltria. 


Chrysomitris pinus. 
Melospiza fallax. 
Cyanura macrolopha. 
Picicorvus columbianus. 
Selasphorus platycereus, 
Antrostomus nuttalli. 
Chordeiles henryi. 
Canace obscura. 
Zenedura carolinensis. 
Tringoides macularius. 


be temic natin, pai m/e, Aa +. +s 
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42.—Kamas Prairie, Utah (July 9, 1869)—Kamas Prairie is a grassy 
valley, lying between the western spur of the Uintahs and the rolling 
eastern foot-hills of the Wahsatch. We noticed there the ordinary species 
of meadow localities, with the addition of Actiturus bartramius, which seemed 
to be quite common. 


43. Provo River, Utah (July 10-11, 1869).—We followed this river, 
from the valley in which Heber City is situated, to Provo, near the shore 
of Utah Lake, through the deep and picturesque canon cleft between two 
high peaks of the Wahsatch range. Among the dense and extensive willow 
thickets along this river we first found Turdus fuscescens and Parus septen- 
trionalis (the former in great abundance), and the Magpie again numerous. 
The other species noticed along this river were, mainly, the following: 
Galeoscoptes carolinensis (abundant), Setophaga ruticilla (abundant), Zene- 
dwra carolinensis (abundant), Dendreca estiva, Melospiza fallax, Icterus 
bullocki, ete. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE AVIFAUNA OF THE GREAT BASIN. 


The total number of species of birds observed during the exploration 
is 262, of which only 24 were not seen east of the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada; thus leaving a total of 238 species noticed in the Great 
Basin, including the approximate slopes of the Sierra Nevada and Wah- 
satch ranges, which form the boundary of the district on the west and 
east. This number includes both winter and summer birds, as well as the 
transient species, or those which merely pass through in the spring and fall; 
the latter were comparatively very few, however, since the complicated 
topography of the country afforded such a diversity of climate, with varia- 
tions of altitude, that extreme northern and southern species passed the 
summer at different elevations on the same mountain ranges. Although the 
Great Basin forms a natural “ Province” of the Western Region, the Sierra 
Nevada and main Rocky Mountain ranges forming its longitudinal bounda- 
ries, the mountains form much less of an actual barrier to the distribution of 
the species than might be supposed, as is clearly attested by the occurrence 
of a large proportion of the Californian species on the eastern slope of the 
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former, down to the very verge of the desert, and the presence of so many 
eastern birds on the Wahsatch and other extreme western ranges of the latter 
system. It is, therefore, evident that not the mountains, but the deserts, 
check the species in their range away from their centers of distribution. 
It was also noticed that the species having a general range throughout 
the Interior were those particularly characteristic of, if not peculiar to, 
the Basin Province, and that their distribution was regulated less by mere 
topographical features than by other local conditions, the presence or 
absence of water and vegetation being the main agents. 

As stated in the chapter on the local avifaunze of the Great Basin 
(see pp. $16-328), certain groups of birds not only characterize particular 
zones of vegetation, but, also, isolated spots of a particular description, no 
matter at what altitude. An excellent example in illustration of this case is 
afforded by the humming-birds of the Interior, which are found wherever 
flowers grow in profusion, either in the valleys or on the mountains; they 
abound most on the upper slopes of the canons, where numerous flowering 
plants bloom in such abundance as to form natural gardens; but on one day, 
in August, we observed an individual of Selasphorus platycercus in the door- 
yard of a ranche, in Ruby Valley, the altitude of which was between 6,000 
and 7,000 feet, while a few hours later, as we stood on the summit of one of 
the lofty peaks of the East Humboldt range, at an elevation of about 12,000 
feet above sea-level, and far above the fields of perpetual snow, an individual 
of the same species flew rapidly by, bound for the slopes of an adjoining 
canon. The extreme vertical range of this species was thus shown to be 
nearly 6,000 feet, or more than one mile! In all cases where farms had 
been established in the valleys, humming-birds were noticed in the door- 
yards, though had not careful cultivation, with the aid ef artificial irrigation, 
produced these oases in the desert, it is needless to say these birds would not 
have been seen there. Other cases in point are those of the birds frequenting 
the canon shrubbery, which have a vertical range almost equal to that of 
the humming-birds, the same species following the streams from the valleys 
up to the snow-fields, provided the shrubbery continues so far. Certain 
birds which frequent woods, of whatsoever kind, are almost sure to be 
found wherever trees occur; thus Colaptes mexicanus or Picus harrisi may 
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be observed the same day among the cotton-woods of the lowest valleys, 
less than a hundred feet above sea-level (as in California), and in the alpine 
woods, 10,000-12,000 feet above the sea. 

Independent of these local modifications of the fauna, as controlled by 
conditions of environment, important changes were noticed in proceeding 
eastward, which are of a truly geographical nature. Thus, although the 
character of the country changed completely with the termination of the 
coniferous forests of the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada, the change in 
the fauna was by no means so abrupt. New forms of course immediately 
made their appearance, or even predominated in number of species and 
individuals, over those we had met with before, but still many of the latter 
were not lost sight of completely until we had penetrated many miles into 
the desert country, but reappeared on the higher ranges of the western depres- 
sion. This was particularly the case with the West Humboldt Mountains, 
where Lanivireo cassini, Pipilo oregonus, Melospiza guttata, Zonotrichia coronata, 
and Ageleus gubernator were found in the fall, all being birds of the Pacific 
Province; while on the desert ranges, within sight of the Sierra, Oreortyx 
pictus was more or less plentiful. Along the eastern base of the Sierra 
Nevada, near Carson City, Cyanocitta californica—the “Valley Jay” of 
California—was found in place of (. woodhousti, which was the only species 
from the West Humboldt Mountains eastward, and the form characteristic 
of the Middle Province. 

As we approached the eastern border of the Basin we met with spe- 
cies characteristic of the Eastern Region or the Rocky Mountain District 
of the Middle Province, as gradually as on the western side we had left the 
Californian forms behind; each successive high range introducing a larger 
number to the list. But even in this district, where so many eastern forms 
were met with, there was still a sprinkling of the extreme western element, 
which, however, seemed to have reached nearly to its eastern limit in the 
upper Humboldt valley or the neighboring mountains, where such birds as 
Turdus guttatus, Helminthophaga lutescens, Dendraca occidentalis, D. townsendi, 
and Selasphorus rufus were noticed as autumnal migrants. 

It seems to be a general rule, that western birds have a tendency to 
extend eastward during their fall migrations, thus spreading over the whole 
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of the Western Region at this season, though in summer their habitat may 
be confined strictly to the area of Pacific-coast drainage. This cireum- 
stance we have previously alluded to, in these words:— . 

“ Another very remarkable peculiarity of the Wahsatch region, which I wish par- 
ticularly to mention in this connection, is the fact that in the case of representative 
species or races, the Eastern or Rocky Mountain forms breed there, while the more 
Western forms replace them in winter. Thus, Zonotrichia leucophrys and Junco hyemalis, 
var. caniceps, are the only species of these two genera which breed on the Wahsatch, 
and they nest there very numerously; but in the fall their place is taken by the western 
Z. leucophrys, var. gambeli [=intermedia] and J. hyemalis, var. oregonus, which are un- 
known in summer. Lanivireo solitaria, var. plumbea, breeds there, while var. solitaria, 
coming from the northwestward, replaces it in autumn. The same is the ease with 
Turdus pallasi, var. auduboni (summer resident), and var. nanus (autumnal migrant) ; 
and apparently the case also with Helminthophaga virginia (summer), and H. ruficapilla 
(autumn).” ? 


The eastern species occurring within the Basin were found to have 
reached their maximum in the Salt Lake Valley and adjacent country to the 
eastward, but, as was the case with the western series, some of them had 
intruded so far within the western domain as to reach the opposite side. 
Thus, Tyrannus carolinensis was not rare during the breeding-season in the 
lower Truckee Valley, almost at the foot of the Sierra Nevada. Lctopistes 
migratoria was obtained in the West Humboldt Mountains, although the 
only individual seen was a young one, and evidently a straggler. In the 
East Humboldt Mountains, Turdus swainsoni, Helminthophaga ruficapilla, and 


1 Proc. Essex Inst., Vol. V, Nov., 1873, pp. 170, 171. [ Notes on the Bird Fauna 
of the Salt Lake Valley and the adjacent portions of the Wahsatch Mountains.”} 


? Other examples of species which have an extreme western or northwestern 
distribution during the breeding-season, but which migrate in fall both eastward and 
southward, are, Helminthophaga lutescens, Dendreca occidentalis, D. townsendi, and Selas- 
phorus rufus, found as far east as the Clover Mountains, with the addition of Lanivireo 
cassini, Melospiza guttata, Pipilo oregonus, Zonotrichia coronata, and Agelaus gubernator, 
which in September and October were obtained in the West Humboldt range. The 
most plausible explanation of this eastward migration would appear to be found in 
the supposition that nearly, if not all, these migrants were from the Valley of the 
Columbia River, whose main tributary, the Snake River, heads almost directly north 
of the Great Salt Lake; the birds of the Columbia basin would naturally follow the 
valleys of these upper tributaries as the route offering the least obstacle to their south- 
ward passage, many species which do not breed eastward of the lower Columbia thus 
regularly reaching the eastern border, if not the whole extent, of the Great Basin. 
Whether their return northward is by the same route, remains to be determiued. 
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Dolichonyx oryzivorus were more or less common in the fall. In the Wah- 
satch district, including the Salt Lake Valley, were Turdus fuscescens, Gale- 
oscoptes carolinensis, Setophaga ruticilla, and Zonotrichia leucophrys as abundant 
summer residents, and Melanerpes erythrocephalus as a summer stragegler ; 
while on Kamas Prairie, between the Wahsatch and the Uintahs, Actiturus 
bartramius was-common in July. 

Another result of our investigations was the discovery of the fact that 
several species, supposed to be peculiarly eastern, are in reality among 
those which inhabit the entire breadth of the continent. Among these were 
Coccyzus americanus, which was found both at Sacramento, California, and 
in the Truckee Valley, in June and July, and Coturniculus passerinus, which 
was as abundant in the vicinity of Sacramento as at any eastern locality ; 
also, Spizella monticola, heretofore supposed to be of casual or accidental 
occurrence in the West, but which was found to be an abundant winter res- 
ident in suitable localities. There was also seen at two places in the western 
depression—the West Humboldt Mountains (October) and the Truckee 
Valley (November)—a Colaptes, which was probably the eastern C. auratus, 
though it may possibly have been C. chrysoides of the Gila and Saint Lucas 
districts, since it is certain that the individuals in question were not the 
form intermediate between C. auratus and C. mexicanus, known as C. 
“ hybridus.”* 

Somewhat of an anomaly was noticed in the distribution of several 
species in the region indicated, in their abundance on the two opposite 


1Tn addition to these species, the following are known to occur westward of the 
main divide of the Rocky Mountains :— 
1. Dendreca blackburnie ; Ogden, Utah, Sept.—Allen. 
2, Dendreca coronata ; Fort Bridger, Wyoming.—Baird. 
3. Seiurus noveboracensis; Fort Bridger, Wyoming.—Baird. 
4, Cistothorus stellaris ; Utah Lake; breeding.—Henshaw. 
5. Vireosylvia olivacea ; Ogden, Utah, September.—Allen. [‘¢ More or less common”); 
Fort Bridger, Wyoming.—Baird. 
6. Junco hyemalis; Iron Springs, Utah, October 4.—Henshave. 
7. Melospiza palustris; Washington, Utah, October 23.—Hensha. 
8. Quiscalus wneus; Fort Bridger, Wyoming—Baird. 
9. Empidonax minimus; Fort Bridger, Wyoming.—Baird. 
10. Rallus elegans; Ogden, Utah, September.—Allen. 
11. Ibis alba; Ogden, Utah, September.—Allen. [‘* Said to be frequent in summer.”] 
12. Anas obseura; Rush Lake, Utah, November.— Yarrow. 
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mountain ranges and their apparent absence. from the entire intervening 
territory. Such was particularly conspicuous regarding Sialia mexicana and 
Lophophanes inornatus, which, if occurring at all in the Basin proper, were 
so rare that they were not noticed. An apparent explanation of this 
exceptional range is the general absence of suitable localities over the greater 
portion of this vast area; but the circumstance that the species named were 
still wanting on the Wahsatch and Uintahs, where the conditions of environ- 
ment are in every way favorable, would seem to suggest other causes. 
The partial or entire absence of certain woodland species from the sufficiently 
extensive forests of the higher interior ranges wa8 indeed a subject of con- 
tinual speculation, since they were searched for in vain, after leaving the 
Sierra Nevada, until the Wahsatch or Uintah woodlands were reached, 
when many of them reappeared, while others did not, although they are 
known to occur in the same latitudes on the main Rocky Mountain ranges. 
Besides the species named above, we may mention Scops flammeola, Glau- 
cidium gnoma, and Columba fasciata, which are common to the two widely- 
separated districts named, but which have not yet been recorded from any 
intermediate locality; while other species, found both on the Sierra Nevada 
and Wahsatch, were found to be either extremely rare or apparently not 
existing at all on any ranges between. These species are the following: 
Regulus calendula, Parus montanus, Sitta aculeata, S. pygmeea, Certhia ameri- 
cana, and Sphyrapicus thyroideus. All of these, it may be observed, are of 
pinicoline habits. | 

It seems to us that the most reasonable explanation of the abundance 
of these birds on the Sierra Nevada and Rocky Mountains, and their rarity 
in or absence from the intervening region, is to be found in the fact that 
the two great mountain systems named approximate closely along the 
northern and southern borders of the United States, thus allowing short 
and scarcely interrupted passage from one to the other, without being 
obliged to cross the wide expanse of desert which intervenes along the line 
of our route. 

The following tables are intended to show more briefly the changes 
noticed in the bird-fauna during our transit of the Basin, as well as the 
main local peculiarities noted by the way :— 
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SPECIES OF THE GREAT BASIN NOT OBSERVED IN CALIFORNIA. 


Species. Range within the Basin. 
1, UE SUC Ve RABE em boo cOn SOC neEr Eastern side. 
2. Oreoscoptes montanus ........-. .--.-- Entirely across. 
4 EVI Ot nbs 35 eboeeone. oe nepcepoOuone Entirely across. 
4, Psaltriparus plumbeus.............--- Entirely across. 
‘5. Psaltriparus melanotis .......--.-.---- Eastern side; straggler. 
6. Salpinetes obsoletus ......------------ Entirely across. 
7. Catherpes conspersus........----+-----Entirely across. 
8. Helminthophaga virginie .....-....-.. Bastern side. 
9. Lanivireo plumbeus ..-.....-....-----. Eastern side. 
10.? Pheenopepla nitens.~.........--..- --. Western side. 
11; Garpodacus cassini-...--.-..--.~-.--- Entirely across. 
12. Junco caniceps: .......-.----...------ Bastern side. 
13. Amphispiza bilineata .........----.--. Entirely across. 
14. Amphispiza nevadensis . . Lene os2sacee MDbITELY, BCLOSS. 
15. Melospiza fallax........-----.--------- Eutirely across, except western border. 
16, Passerella schistacea..-..-----++-5+++- Eastern side, chiefly. 
17. Calamospiza bicolor -........-...-..--- Rastern side; straggler. 
18. Pipilo megalonyx............-.--.---- Entirely across, except western border. 
19. Pipilo chlorurus.......----...---++--- Entirely across. 
20. Gymnokitta cyanocephala.-._-..------ Western side. 
21. Piea hudsonica.... ......----.--- ..--Entirely across. 
22. Cyanura macrolopha.......--.-------- Eastern side. 
23. Cyanocitta woodhousil . .--- Biseitectereiss.« Entirely across. 
24, Sayornis Sayus........-.-....-.-..--- Entirely across. 
25, Empidonax obscurus. .-..--.-.-++---- Entirely across. 
26. Empidonax hammondi.......---..---- Entirely across. 
27. Panyptila saxatilis ............. ----- Eastern side. 
28. Selasphorus platycercus ........-.---- Bastern side. 
29: Stellula calliope .........-......----- Entirely across. 
30. Sphyrapicus nuchalis....... --------- Entirely across. 
31. Sphyrapicus thyroideus.....-..------- Entirely across. 
32. Colaptes.hybridus .......-.-.-.-.-..--Entirely across. 
33. Colaptes auratus?........-----------: Western side. 
34, Canace obscura .........- Shy atin aes Entirely across. 
35. Bonasa umbelloides ......-.-.--------: Entirely across. 
36. Pedicwcetes columbianus ........------ Butirely across. 
37. Centrocercus urophasianus ....-..----- Entirely across. 
38. Falcinellus guarauna.......-.--. ----- Bastern side. 
39. Falcinellus thalassinus.........---.--- Western side. 
SPECIES OF THE EASTERN REGION FOUND IN THE BASIN. 
1. Turdus swainsoni .........-. niacrare Bastern side. 
2. Mrrdus foscescens’-. 35-6. 22.5 s-s: ose Bastern side. 


3. Galeoscoptes carolinensis ....... .---- . Hastern side. 
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Species. Range within the Basin. 
4. Helminthophaga celata .......-.....-- Eastern side. 
5. Setophaga ruticilla............... .-- Eastern side. 
6. sWianivireo SOMtAriUg oe 25a ener Entirely across. 
7. Zonotrichia leucophrys ..-..-....-..<. Eastern side. 
8. Dolichonyx oryzivoruS...-.. (-2-2<--.- Eastern side. 
9. Tyrannus carolinensis .-.-...5..-2.2.. Entirely across. 
10. Melanerpes erythrocephalus. .......--. Rastern side. 
11. Ectopistes migratoria ................ West Humboldt Mts.; straggler. 
12. Actiturus bartramius ........52..0..5. Eastern side. 
13. Querquedula discors.......-..:.:... .. Entirely across. 


LOCALITIES WHERE CERTAIN SPECIES WERE FIRST MET WITH IN JOURNEYING 
EASTWARD. 


Bastern slope of Sierra Nevada. 


. Oreoscoptes montanus. July. 

. Sialia arctica. December-April 25. 

Carpodacus cassini. March 21—April 4. 

. Salpinetes obsoletus. Summer resident. 

. Catherpes conspersus. Constant resident. 

. Amphispiza nevadensis. Constant resident. 

Amphispiza bilineata. Summer resident. 

. Spizella monticola. Winter resident. 

. Passerella megarhyneha. From April 25 through summer. 

10. Passerella schistacea. February and March; scarce. 

11. Pipilo chlorurus. Summer resident. 

12. Scolecophagus cyanocephalus. Winter resident in valleys, breeding on 
mountains. 

13. Gymnokitta eyanocephala. Constant resident. 

14, Pica hudsonica. Constant resident. 

15, Sayornis sayus. Summer resident. 

16. Empidonax obscurus. Summer resident. 

17. Antrostomus nuttalli. Summer resident. 

18. Chordeiles henryi. Summer resident. 

19. Picoides arcticus. Winter resident; rare. 

20. Sphyrapicus thyroideus. Constant resident. 

21. Sphyrapicus nuchalis. Casual (April 4). 

22. Falco polyagrus. Constant resident. 

23. Canace obscura. Constant resident. 

24. Centrocerecus urophasianus. 


wb 


Sana n- 


Truckee Valley (below Virginia Mountains). 


1. Troglodytes hyemalis. December. 
2. Tachycineta thalassina. Summer resident. 
3. Tyrannus carolinensis. Summer resident. 
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4. Nepheecetes borealis. Summer resident. 

5, Chtura vauxi. Summer resident. 

6. Selasphorus rufus. August; excessively abundant. 
7. Steganopus wilsoni. May; rare. 


West Humboldt Mountains. 


. Psaltriparus plumbeus. September—October. 

. Lanivireo cassini. September 9-25. 

. Lanivireo solitarius. September. 

. Melospiza guttata. One specimen; October 3. 

. Zonotrichia coronata. One specimen; October 7. 

. Cyanocitta woodhousii. September-October. 

. Ectopistes migratoria. One specimen; September 10. 
. Colaptes auratus. ? One specimen; October. 


ANATE AWN eH 


Soda Lake, Carson Desert. 
1.? Phenopepla nitens. June 27; rare. 


Toyabe Mountains (near Austin). 


1. Panyptila saxatilis. July 4; one specimen. 


Ruby Mountains (eastern slope). 
. Psaltriparus melanotis.? One specimen; August 4. 
. Dendreeea nigrescens. Summer resident. 
. Helminthophaga virginie. Summer resident. 
. Lanivireo plumbeus. Summer resident. 
- Loxia leucoptera. One specimen; August 12. 
. Selasphorus platycereus. Summer resident. 
. Stellula calliope. Summer resident. 


SA oF Whe 


East Humboldt Mountains (eastern slope). 


. Turdus swainsoni. September 1-11. 

. Dendreeca townsendi. September 8-24. 

. Dendreca occidentalis. August 29. 

. Helmintbophaga ruficapilla. September 6. 

. Empidonax hammondi. September 5-8. [Also found on eastern slope 
of the Sierra Nevada. | 


Cl em & he 


Here were seen the most eastern individuals of Selasphorus rufus, a 
pair having been observed, and the male secured, September 8. 
Ruby Valley (west side, near Franklin Lake). 


1. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. August and September. 
2. Falcinellus guarauna. August and September. 


From here northward, Lepus callotis was found to be replaced by L. 


campestris. 
25 PR 
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Upper Humboldt Valley (west of Clover Mountains). 


1. Turdus guttatus. September 16. 

2. Sitta canadensis. September 10. 

3. Ampelis cedrorum. September 10. 

4. Picus gairdneri. September 12-17. 

. Nisus fuscus. September 10. 

. Pedicecetes columbianus. September 16. 


o> ot 


Thousand Spring Valley. 
1. Nyctale acadica. September 24; one specimen. 


Vicinity of Salt Lake City (including shores and islands of the lake, City Oreek Canon, etc.). 


. Galeoscoptes carolinensis. Common summer resident. 
. Setophaga ruticilla. Common summer resident. 

. Chrysomitris psaltria. Rare summer resident. 

. Pipilo megalonyx. Abundant summer resident. 

. Melanerpes erythrocephalus. One specimen, June. 

. Agialitis nivosus. Very abundant summer resident. 


aon rfr ON 


Parley’s Park (Wahsatch Mountains). 


. Junco caniceps. Common summer resident. 

. Zonotrichia leacophrys. Common summer resident. 
Calamospiza bicolor. One specimen, July 30. 

. Cyanura macrolopha. Common resident. 

. Bonasa umbelloides. Rare resident. 


oe ts 


Kamas Prairie. 


1. Actiturus bartramius. July. 


Provo Caton. 


= 


. Turdus fuscescens. Very abundant summer resident. 
2. Parus septentrionalis. Summer resident. 


CATALOGUE OF THE SPECIES COLLECTED OR OBSERVED.’ 


Page. Page. 
Turdide. Turdida— Continued. 
*1, Turdus migratorius, L......-..-.. 391 | *5. Turdus swainsoni, Caban......-. 397 
2. Turdus guttatus (Pall.).-........ 393 | *6.|Turdus fuscescens, Steph.]....-.. 398 
*3. Turdus auduboni, Baird. ........ 394 | *7. Galeoscoptes carolinensis (L.). ... 399 
*4, Turdus. ustulatus, Nutt,......... 395 | *8. Oreoscoptes montanus (Towns.)... 399 


1 For the sake of convenience, we adopt a strictly binomial nomenclature, even 
in case of forms which are unquestionably mere geographical races. Species dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk are those which were observed during the breeding-season; 
those in italics were seen only in California, while those not in the collection are inclosed 
in brackets. 


CATALOGUE. 


Page. | 
Saxicolide. 
*9, Sialia mexicana, Swains. ....... 402 
*10. Sialia arctica, Swains..........- 403 
Cinclide. 
*11. Cinclus mexicanus, Swains....-- 406 
Sylviide. 
*12. Myiadestes townsendi (Aud.).... 408 
*13. [Polioptila coerulea (L.)?].-.------ 409 | 
*14. Regulus calendula (L.)...--..--- 409 
15. [Regulus satrapa, Licht.].....--. 410 | 
Paride. 
*16. Lophophanes inornatus (Gamb.). 410 
*17. Parus montanus, Gamb.....---. 411 | 
*18. Parus septentrionalis, Harris.... 412 
*19.[Parus occidentalis, Baird?]...--. 412 
*20. [Psaltriparus minimus (Towns.)].. 413 
*21, Psaltriparus plumbeus, Baird. .. 413 
22. [Psaltriparus melanotis(Hartl.) ?]. 415 
Sittide. 
*23. Sitta aculeata, Cass. .......-.--. 415 
*24, Sitta canadensis, L. ... -...-.. 416 
#25. Sitta pygmm@a, Vig........-.--- 417 
Certhiide. 
*26. Certhia americana... ..... payee 418 
Troglodytide. 
*27. Salpinctes obsoletus....... ..-- 418 
*28. Catherpes conspersus, Ridgw. .. 420 
*29, [Thryomanes spilurus (Vig.)]...-- 422 
*30. Troglodytes parkmanni, Aud.... 422 
31. Troglodytes pacificus, Baird. ... 424 
*32. Telmatodytes paludicola, Baird.. 425 
Motacillide. 
33. Anthus ludovicianus (Gm.)...... 426 
Mniotiltide. 
34. Helminthophaga ruficapilla 
(M29 Sweet nBeet esasrSace 497 | 
*35. Helminthophaga virginie, Baird. 428 
*36. Helminthophaga celata (Say).... 429 
37. Helminthophaga lutescens, 
LN eee ne Bee 429 
*38. Dendreeca estiva (Gm.)....----. 431 


39. [Dendreeca occidentalis (Towns.)|. 432 
. Dendraca townsendi (Nu(t.). .-- 


432 | 
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Page. 
Mniotiltida—Continued. 
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REPORT PROPER, 


{EMBRACING BIOGRAPHICAL AND OTHER NOTES ON THE SPECIES OBSERVED. | 


Famity TURDIDA‘—THRUSHES. 


TURDUS MIGRATORIUS.' 
Robin-Thrush; American Robin. 


Turdus migratorius, LINN., S. N., I, 1766, 292.—Batrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 218; Cat. 
N. Am. B., 1859, No. 155; Rev. Am. B., 1864, 28.—Cooprr, B. Cal., I, 1870, 
7.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 71, fig. 13; Check List, 1873, No.1; B. N.W., 1874, 1. 


Turdus migratorius var. migratorius, B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 25, pl. 1, 
fig. 3 —HENSHAW, 1875, 143. 


The Common Robin was not found at Sacramento in June, nor was 
it seen anywhere in the Sacramento Valley until we neared the foot-hills of 


1 For obvious reasons, we have abstained from burdening this report with numer- 
ous references, and have confined the citations to the more important general works, 
including, of course, the original description of the species, and the first authority for 
the binomial combination as adopted. Those desiring other references are advised to 
consult Dr. Coues’s “ Birds of the Northwest,” and Mr. Henshaw’s report, cited below, 
where may be found in the very complete synonymatic tables almost any reference 
required. The general works quoted in this report are the following :— 

(1.) “Barrp, B. N. Am., 1858.”—Vol. 1X, Pacific R. R. Reports.—Birds: by Spencer 
F. Baird, Assistant Secretary Smithsonian Institution, with the codperation of John 
Cassin and George N. Lawrence. Washington, D. C., 1858. 

(2.) “Barrp, Catal. N. Am. B., 1859.”—Catalogue of North American Birds, 
chiefly in the Museum of the Smithsonian [nstitution. [First octavo edition. ] Washing- 
ton: Smithsonian Institution [Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, No. 108], 1859. 

(3.) “ BarrD, Rev. Am. B.”—Review of American Birds, in the Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Part I. Washington: Smithsonian Institution [Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections, No. 181], 1864-1866. [Edition with indices, published 1872. 

(4.) “B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B.”—History of North American Birds, by 8. F. 
Baird, T. M. Brewer, and R. Ridgway [ete.|, 3 vols. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1874. 

(5.) “Cougs, Key.”—Key to North American Birds [ete.]. By Elliott Coues, 
Assistant Surgeon United States Army. Salem: Naturalists’ Agency, 1872. 

(6.) “Cours, Check List.”—Check List of North American Birds. By Dr. Elliott 
Coues, U.S. A. Salem: Naturalists’ Agency, 1874. 

(7.) “Cougs, B. N.W.”—Birds of the Northwest [ete.]: Miscellaneous Publica- 
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the Sierra Nevada, where the first individuals of the species were noticed 
among the scattered pines which formed the outposts of the continuous 
forest of the mountains. From the Sierra Nevada eastward, however, it 
was continually met with in all wooded localities, the aspen groves of the 
higher canons being its favorite resort during the summer, while in winter 
it descended to the lower valleys, and passed the season among the willows 
or cotton-woods and attendant shrubbery along the streams. In the vicinity 
of Carson City it was extremely abundant from the middle of March until 
the middle of April, and assembled in large flocks among the scrubby 
thickets of dwarf-plum bushes along the base of the Sierra. In August 
they were quite plentiful in the valley of the Truckee, below the “ Big Bend,” 
being attracted thither by the abundance of fruit of the buffalo-berry bushes 
(Shepherdia argentea), which at this time formed an important portion of their 
food; and later in the season they were observed feeding on service-berries 
(the fruit of Amelanchier canadensis) along the foot-hills of the eastern ranges. 

In their manners and notes we could not detect the minutest difference 
between the western and eastern Robins, although climatic or other 
geographical influences have perceptibly modified their plumage.’ In all 


respects it seems the same bird, the song and other notes being identical. 


tions, No. 3, U. S. Geological Survey of the Territories, F. V. Hayden, U.S. Geologist- 
in-charge. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1874. 

(8.) “*CoopEeR, Orn. Cal., [1.’—|Reports Geological Survey of California. J. D. 
Whitney, State Geologist.] Ornithology. Vol. [. Land Birds. Edited by S. F. Baird, 
from the manuscript and notes of J. G. Cooper. Published by authority of the Legis- 
lature. Cambridge: [Printed by Welch, Bigelow & Co.,] 1870. 

(9.) “HENSHAW, 1875.’—Report upon Geographical and Geological Explorations 
and Surveys west of the One Hundredth Meridian, in charge of First Lieut. Geo. M. 
Wheeler, Corps of Engineers, U. 8S. Army [ete.]. Chapter III, Vol. V.—Zoology. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1875. 

[Nove.—In the History of North American Birds, Birds of the Northwest, and 
other recent publications, occasional reference is made to a “ Zoology of the 40th 
Parallel [in press],” or “ Rep. 40th Parallel [in press].” It is to be understood that 
these citations do not apply to the present report, but to the original one, stereotyped 
in 1870, but suppressed on account of unavoidable delay in its publication. In its 
present form the report is substantially the same, but the changes necessary to bring 
it up to date render the citations of pages and names frequently inapplicable. ] 

'The western birds of this species may be distinguished as a geographical race, 
for which the name Turdus migratorius propinquus, Ridgway, is proposed. See [ Bulle- 
tin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, Vol. I, January, 1877, p. 9.] 
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List of specimens. 


226, 2 ad.; Camp 19, West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, October 4, 1867. 
103—16—5,§, 45, 14-441}. Bill, brownish-black, more yellowish-brown along 
commissure, and on lower mandible ; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, brownish-black. 

269, 4 ad.; Truckee meadows, Nevada, November 8. 11—16{—54—43—{—l} 
—43—1%. Upper mandible, dilute yellowish horn-color; tip and culmen, blackish ; 
lower, more yellowish; gonys and tip, black; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, deep black. 

358, 2 ad.; Truckee Valley, December 16. 103—15$—53—44—{—14—44—2. 
Same remarks. 

359, ¢ ad.; same date and locality. 104—164—53—443—33—1444—2. Bill, 
nearly uniform blackish; yellowish on upper edge of lower mandible; iris, brown ; 
interior of mouth, deep yellow-orange; tarsi and toes, intense black. 

803, nest and eggs (4); Truckee Valley, June 6, 1868. Nest in cotton-wood tree. 

820, nest and eggs (4); Toyabe Mountains, 7,500 feet altitude, July 3, 1863. 
Nest in a copse along stream, about six feet from ground, in choke-cherry bush. 

851, nest and eggs (4); Camp 19, East Humboldt Mountains, July 22. Nest on 
pion tree, about fifteen feet from ground. (8,000 feet altitude.) 

1265, 1266, 1267, 1268, nest and eggs; 1269, single egg; Parley’s Park (Wah- 
sateh Mountains), Utah, June 23, 1869. Nests in cotton-woods along a stream. 

1287, nest and eggs (4); Parley’s Park, June 25. Bushes along stream. 

1301, nest and eggs (2); Parley’s Park, June 27. Nest in aspen. 

1338, nest and eggs (4); Parley’s Park, June 28. Willows along stream. 

1367, nest and eggs (3); Uintah Moantains (Pack’s Cation), Utah, July 3, 1869. 
Nests in thorn-apple bushes along stream. 

1368, nest and eggs (3); same locality and date. 

1395, nest and eggs (4); Parley’s Park, July, 1869. 


TURDUS GUTTATUS. 
Hermit Thrush. 
a. guttatus—Dwarf Hermit Thrush. 


Muscicapa guttata, PALL., Zoog. Rosso-As., I, 1811, 465, [Juv.] 

Turdus nanus, AvD., Orn. Biog., V, 1839, 201, pl. cei (doubtful whether this form!). 
Bair, Birds N. Am., 1858, 213; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No, 150; Review, 
1864, .—CoopeEr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 4. 

Turdus pallasi var. nanus, COUES, Key, 1872, 72; Check List, 1873, No. 4 b.—B. 
B. &R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 20, pl. 1, fig. 7. 

Turdus pallasi. b. nanus, CouES, B. Northwest, 1874, p. 3.—HENSHAW, 1875, 146. 


But one individual of the Dwarf Thrush was met with, this one being 


secured. It is probably more or less common, however, during the migra- 


1In the enumeration of specimens certain figures require explanation, The first 
number denotes the current number of the specimen as registered in the Field Cat- 
alogue. The measurements are as follows, in regular sequence: (1), length ; (2), ex- 
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tions, particularly in the fall, in all suitable localities embraced within the 
country traversed by the expedition. The specimen in question was obtained 
on Trout Creek, a tributary of the Humboldt River, and when observed 
was perched on a low twig in a willow copse, silently watching us as we 
reclined on the grassy bank of the brook. It uttered no note whatever, 
and exhibited no fear at our presence. 


List of specimens. 


928, 2 ad; Trout Creek, Upper Humboldt Valley, Nevada, September 16, 1868. 
6}1—10}3—215. Bill, black; basal half of the lower mandible, lilaceous- white; inte- 
rior of the mouth, rich yellow; iris, dark bister; tarsi and toes, pale purplish-brown— 
the toes darkest. the tarsi paler along their posterior edge. 


fB. auduboni—Rocky Mountain Hermit Thrush ; Audubon’s Hermit Thrush. 


Merula silens, SWAINS., Phil. Mag., I, 1827, 369 (not Turdus silens, VIELLL, 1823 = 
T. fuscescens). Turdus silens, BAIRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 213, 922; Cat. N. 
Am. Birds, 1859, No. 149a. 


Turdus auduboni, BAtRD, Rev. Am. Birds, 1864, 16. 


Turdus pallasi var. auduboni, Cours, Key, 1872, 72; Check List, 1873, No. 4a. 
—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Aw. B., [., 1874, 21, pl. 1, fig. 8 -HENSHAW, 1875, 144. 


Turdus pallasi. b. auduboni, COUES, Birds N.W., 1874, 3. 


The large Mountain Thrush was first met with in the Wahsatch range, 
where it inhabited chiefly the deep ravines of the pine region. ‘The first 
specimen seen was shot May 26, in City Creek Canon, near Salt Lake 
City; but this was probably a mere straggler from the higher portions of 
the mountains. In its manner of flight, which is gliding and noiseless, this 
Thrush greatly resembles Townsend’s Solitaire (Myiadestes townsendi), the 
resemblance being increased by the pale ochraceous band across the base 
of the remiges, which shows as a very conspicuous feature on both birds 
when flying. The haunts of this bird were so difficult of access from our 


panse of wings when fully stretched ; (3), length of wing from tip of the longest primary 
to the carpal joint; (4), the same measurement to the metacarpo-phalangeal articula- 
tion; (5), length of the culmen (not including the cere, and if the bill is curved, the 
chord, and not the are, of the curve); (6), length of the tarsus in front; (7), length 
of the tail to the base of the coceyx; (8), length of the tail to the tip of the longest 
upper coverts. If a measurement is wanting, its place is supplied by an interrogation 
point, the order being invariably the same. All measurements, and notes on color of 
eyes, etc., are from fresh specimens, before skinniug. 
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camp, and its manners so reserved, that we could not learn much regarding 
its habits, nor did we hear its song. The latter, however, is probably little 
different from that of the eastern bird, 7. guttatus pallasi. 


List of specimens. 


1051, ¢ ad.; City Creek Caiion (near Salt Lake City), Wahsatch Mountains, 
Utah, May 26, 1869. 73—123. Bill, black; basal half of lower mandible, dull yellow; 
iris, brown; tarsi and toes, pale brown. 

1487, 2 juv.; Parley’s Park, August 5, 1869. 73—124. Bill, black, the lower 
mandible purplish basally; interior and angle of the mouth, yellow; iris, dark brown; 
tarsi and toes, lilaceous-white; claws, brown. 

1488, $ juv.; same locality and date. 7{—13. Same remarks. 

1489, 6 juv.; same locality and date. 73—124. Same remarks. 

1498, 2 ad.; Parley’s Park, August 10. 74—12. Bill, black ; basal half of 
lower mandible, whitish; interior of mouth, deep yellow; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, 
very pale brownish flesh-color. : 

1499, g juv.; 77—12§. 1500, ¢ jur.; 7—123. Same date and remarks. 


TURDUS USTULATUS. 
Olive-backed Thrush. 
a. ustulatus—Oregon Thrush; Russet-backed Thrush. 


Turdus ustulatus, Nuvt., Man., I, 1840, 400 (‘“ cestulatus”).—BAIRD, B. N. Am., 
1858, 215, pl. 81, fig. 1; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 152; Rev. Am. B., 1864, 18.— 
CoorER, Orn. Cal., 4 (part). 

Turdus swainsoni var. ustulatus, CoUES, Key, 1872, 73; Check List, 1873, No. 
5 b.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, pl. 1, fig. 2. 

Turdus swainsoni. c. ustulatus, COUES, B. N.W., 1874, 4. 

Turdus nanus, COOPER, Orn. Cal., I, 4 (part). 

The Russet-backed or Oregon Thrush, which we consider a mere 
geographical form of the same species as Swainson’s Thrush, or at most a 
very closely related species, was first met with in the pine-region of the 
Sierra Nevada, on the western slope of that range, at an altitude of about 
4,000 or 5,000 feet above the Sacramento Valley. It inhabited there the 
deep ravines, where the undergrowth was extremely dense and overtopped 
by a thick growth of gigantic Conifers, extending in a vast unbroken forest 
for hundreds of miles over the mountains tothe North and South. Eastward 
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of that range it was met with but once, a single individual having been 
obtained, on the second of June, in the Truckee Valley, not far from the 
eastern base of the Sierra Nevada, the individual in question being no 
doubt a last lingering one, since no others were observed after that date, 
all having departed for the mountains to the westward. The species is 
known to migrate in winter southward along the Pacific slope as far as 
Costa:Rica, but its summer-home is chiefly among the forest-clad mount- 
ains and wooded valleys from California to British Columbia and Sitka. 
The song of this Thrush much resembles that of the 7. swainsoni, but is 
different in some important respects, conspicuous among which is its finer 
quality. Its modulation is quite correctly expressed by Mr. Nuttall [Manual 
of the Ornithology of the United States and Canada, I, 1840, p. 401], who 
describes it as resembling the syllables “ wit-wit, Pvillia-tvillia”; but to 
convey to the reader even the slightest idea of its tone and effect would 
be the vainest endeavor. We heard the enchanting songs of these birds 
under circumstances calculated to make a lasting impression. It was 
in the midst of the dense and lofty forests of the Sierra Nevada, about 
half way up the western slope, that we rested for the Sabbath from our 
journey across the mountains. Hemmed in and overshadowed by giant 
forest trees, we halted, with rippling and sparkling brooks from the snow- 
fields far above dashing through the ferns and varied herbage, the roadside 
bedecked with the gay and lovely flowers so characteristic of Californian 
glades, while below yawned the depths of a dark ravine, through which 
dashed and roared a mountain torrent. In the tall pines, overhead, skulked 
the noisy Jays and Nutcrackers (Cyanura frontalis and Picicorvus columbi- 
anus), mingling their discordant notes with the twittering of the wood- 
peckers, who sported about the branches of the dead trees. But certain 
outbursts of rarest melody, heard at intervals from the dark recesses of the 
deep ravine, drew the attention of every one in camp; notes of exceeding 
simplicity, yet full of tenderest expression and thrilling effect, far finer than 
the softest and sweetest notes of the flute. These harmonious carols would 
be taken up first by one, then by another, musician, then answered from a 
distant portion of the dell. It was long before the author of these wild 
melodies could be seen, but patient search revealed a little brown bird, 
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afterward determined to be this species, shyly flitting into the gloomy 
maze of foliage at our approach. 


List of specimens. 


779, 9 ad.; Truckee Reservation, Nevada, June 2, 1868, 7§—12—3}. Bill, black, 
basal half of lower mandible, pale brownish-lilac; iris, sepia; tarsi, dilute lilaceous- 
brown; toes, darker. 


B. swainsoni—Swainson’s Thrush; Olive-backed Thrush. 


Turdus swainsoni, CABANIS, Tschudi’s Fauna Peruana, 1844-46, 188.—BArRD, B. 
N. Am., 1858, 216; Cat. N. Ain. B., No. 153; Rev. Am. B., 1864, 19.—CooPER, 
Orn. Cal., 6.—Covrs, Key, 1872, 72; Check List, 1873, No. 5.—B. B. & R., 
Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 14, pl. 1, fig. 4 -HENSHAW, 1875, 147. 

Turdus swainsoni. a. swainsoni, CoUES, B. N.W., 1874, 4. 

After leaving the Sierra Nevada, not a single individual of any species 
of the smaller Thrushes was met with until we arrived at the East Hum- 
boldt Mountains, in eastern Nevada, where the Olive-backed Thrush was 
encountered, in considerable numbers, in the eastern canons of that range. 
It was during the season of their southward migration, and it is uncertain 
whether they came from the northward, or whether they had bred in the 
cations where they were observed. During the ensuing spring and summer 
they were found in still greater abundance among the Wahsatch Mount- 
ains, on the opposite side of the Salt Lake Basin, in the thickets bordering 
the canon streams, particularly in the elevated ‘‘parks,” thus occupying a 
region intermediate between that of the Rocky Mountain Hermit Thrush 
(T. auduboni) of the pine-region, and that of the Tawny Thrush (7. fusces- 
cens) of the lower valleys. 

The song of this species is simple and brief, but very sweet, though 
‘less so than that of either Z. fuscescens or T. ustulatus. 


List of specimens. 


886, ¢ ad.; East Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, September 1, 1868. T4—124 
—3%. Bill, black, the basal half ot lower mandible, pale lilaceous-brown ; interior of 
mouth, rich yellow; iris, dark brown; tarsi and toes, dilute lilaceous-brown, with a 
slight plumbeous cast—the tarsi whitish on the posterior edge. 

918, é ad.; East Humboldt Mountains, September 11. 74—113—3,%5. Same re- 
marks as to preceding. 

1262, nest and eggs (4); Parley’s Park (Wahsatch Mountains), Utah Territory, 
June 23, 1869. Nest on bush near stream ; female shot on nest. 
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1271,2ad. 74—11§. Bill, black, basal half of lower mandible, lilaceous; interior 
of mouth, deep yellow; iris, brown; tarsi, pale brown; toes, darker. 

1296, 1297, nest and eggs (4); 1298, nest; 1299, single egg; Parley’s Park, June 
27. Nests in willows along the stream. 

1302, nest and eggs (4); Parley’s Park, June 27. Nest in clump of willows near 
stream. 

1339, nest and 1 egg; Parley’s Park, June 27. Nest in willows. (Contained also 
three young.) 

1404, nest; Cash Valley, Utah, July, 1869. [J. C. Olmstead.] 


TURDUS FUSCESCENS. 
Tawny Thrush; Wilson’s Thrush. 

Turdus fuscescens, STEPHENS, Shaw’s Gen. Zool., X, 1817, 182.—Barrp, B. N. Am., 
1858, 214; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 151.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 73; Check List, 
1873, No. 6; B. N.W., 1874, 5.—B. B. & R., Hist. N, Am. B., I, 1874, 9, pl. 1, 
fig. 5 -HENSHAW, 1875, 148. 

The Tawny Thrush, although essentially an eastern species, was 
found to be more or less common in the Wahsatch district of Utah, where it 
inhabited only the vicinity of the streams in the lower valleys. It was 
extremely abundant along the Provo River, especially just above the 
debouché of that stream through its picturesque canon between two lofty 
snow-clad peaks of the main range of the Wahsatch Mountains; and it was 
also seen in the valleys of the Bear and Weber Rivers, farther northward. 
In all these localities it frequented the dense willow-thickets in the immediate 
vicinity of the rivers, where it was extremely difficult to discover, and next 
to impossible to secure specimens after they were shot. 

We never tired of listening to the thrilling songs of these birds, for 
they were truly inspiring through their exceeding sweetness and beautiful 
expression. The modulation of their notes was somewhat similar to that 
expressed by the syllables ta-wedél-ah, ta-weél-ah, twil’-ah, twil’-ah, the latter 
portion subdued in tone, thus seeming like an echo of the first. In the 
valley of the Provo it was not unusual to hear a dozen or more of these 
exquisite songsters uniting in their rivalry, the most favorable time being 
the afternoon and evening. Considerable resemblance in tone to the song 
of the 7. ustulatus was noted, but it was observed that the modulation was 
distinetly different. 


se 
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GALEOSCOPTES CAROLINENSIS. 
Cat-bird. 
Muscicapa carolinensis, LINN, 8. N., [, 1766, 328. 


Mimus carolinensis, BArRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 346; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 254.— 
CoorER, Orn. Cal., I, 23.—CourEs, Key, 1872, 74; Check List, 1873, No. 9; 
B. N.W., 1874, 8. 

Galeoscoptes carolinensis, CABANIS, Mus. Hein., I, 1850, 82.—Barrp, Review, 1864, 


54; B. B. & R.} I, 1874, 52, pl. 11, fig. 5. -HENSHAW, 1875, 152. 

Like many species considered to be characteristically eastern, the Cat- 
bird is likewise one of the most abundant summer residents of the Wahsatch 
region. Indeed, we found it not uncommon on the large islands in the Great 
Salt Lake, specimens being shot in an orchard on Antelope Island in the 
month of June, while another was obtained, during the same month, on 
Stansbury Island, where few other birds were found. Among the mountains 
it was more abundant, its favorite haunts being the shady thickets along 
the streams which descend the canons or course across the meadow-like 
“parks.” It was thus an associate of the Olive-backed Thrush and the 
Redstart (Setophaga ruticilla), but while it did not ascend to as high an alti- 
tude as the former, we found the latter with it only in the lower portions of 
its range. No differences from the eastern birds of the same species were 
detected, in either manners or notes. 


List of specimens. 

1105, ¢ ad.; Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, Utah, June 4, 1869. (Too badly 
mutilated for measurement.) 

1163, 9 ad.; Stansbury Island, Great Salt Lake, June 12. 8g—11. Bill and feet, 
black ; iris, brown. 

1263, 1264, nests; Parley’s Park (Wahsatch Mountains), Utah, June 23. Nest in 
willows along stream. 

1323, nest and eggs (2); Parley’s Park, June 28. Nest in willows. 

1384, nest and eggs (4); Provo River, Utah, July 10,1869. Nest in willow-thicket. 


OREOSCOPTES MONTANUS. 
Sage Thrasher; Mountain Mocking-bird, 
Orpheus montanus, TOWNSEND, Journ. Ac. Nat. Sci., Philad., 1837, 192. 
Oreoscoptes montanus, BAIRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 347; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 255; 
Review, 1864, 42.—CoorEr, Orn. Cal., 12.—Covugs, Key, 1872, 74; Check List, 
1873, No. 7; B. N.W., 1874, 7.—B. B. & R., I, 1874, 32, pl. m1, fig. 6.—-HEN- 
SHAW, 1875, 149. 


Before beginning our account of this interesting species, we pause to 
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protest against the name ‘Mountain Mocking-Bird,” the appellation usually 
given it in books. This name is objectionable from the fact that it is doubly 
a misnomer, and therefore likely to convey an entirely erroneous idea of its 
distribution and song. A more appropriate term would be that of “Sage 
Thrasher,” which is descriptive of both its habitat, and its relationship to the 
better-known species of the sub-family to which it belongs. 

The Sage Thrasher is a widely-distributed species, since it occurs 
throughout that extensive portion of the West where the “everlasting sage- 
brush” forms the prevailing growth. It seems to be strictly governed 
in its range by the growth of these plants, and is consequently chiefly 
an inhabitant of the valleys and mesas, rarely extending farther up the 
mountains than the foot-hills, to the commencement of the juniper or 
mahogany woods. It is a migratory species, arriving from the South, in 
the latitude of Carson City, about the 20th of March, and departing in 
October or November. Its presence has been noted at but few Mexican 
localities, but it winters in such great numbers along our southern border 
that its abundance in northern and central Mexico at this season may be 
taken for granted. 

At Carson City, very favorable opportunity was afforded for observing 
the habits of this interesting species during the breeding-season. The males 
began singing about the 24th of March, or immediately after their arrival, 
but their notes were then subdued, while their manners were reserved in 
the extreme. They soon became numerous in the sage-brush around the 
outskirts of the city, and were often seen perched upon the summit of a 
bush, turning the head from side to side in a watchful manner, even while 
singing; when approached, disappearing by diving into the bush, and, after 
a long circuitous flight near the ground, reappearing some distance in the 
rear of the pursuer. This peculiar, concealed flight we found to be a 
constant habit of the species. As the pairing-season approached, with the 
advance of spring, the songs of the males became greatly improved, both 
in strength and quality; their manners also became changed, for they had 
lost their former shyness. About the 10th of April, the males were engaged 
in eager rivalry, each vying with the other as he sang his sweetest notes, 


his wings being at intervals raised vertically so as to almost touch over the 
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back, and quivering with the eestacy that agitated the singer. The first eggs 
were laid about the 20th of April, the nests having been commenced a week 
or more earlier; and by this time the males had become perfectly silent, their 
main occupation being that of sentinel on guard for the approach of an 
intruder. In fact, we know of no oscine bird so completely mute as the 
present one during the period of incubation, and throughout the summer and 
fall, at which time one unacquainted with their habits earlier in the season 
might think they had no vdice. Even when a nest is disturbed, the parent 
birds do not protest, but merely run anxiously about the meddler, in the 
manner of a Robin, now arid then halting, and with outstretched necks 
closely observing his actions. When the young are hatched, however, 
they become more solicitous, and signify their concern by a low chuck. 

The song of this bird possesses no remarkable attributes, but it is 
extremely pleasing when heard under favorable circumstances. It is most 
deficient in power and energy, being comparable to the subdued, subtile 
warbling of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet (Regulus calendula) rather than to the 
vigorous songs of the Brown Thrasher (Harporhynchus rufus) or Mocking- 
bird (Mimus polyglottus), its nearer kindred. It is not, however, lacking 
in sweetness or variety, while at times it is characterized by considerable 
vivacity. 

_ List of specimens. 


144, 6 ad.; Camp 17, Valley of the Humboldt River (Oreana), August 31, 1867. 
9—124—4—3,>_11—14—34—2. Bill, black, basal half of lower mandible, pale pinkish- 
gray, with a faint yellowish tinge; rictus and interior of mouth, deep yellow; iris, 
gamboge-yellow; tarsi, grayish olive-green; toes, darker, their soles deep yellow. : 

145, 6 juv.; Camp 17, Aug. 31, 1867, 9—124—334—34—11—11—3,,—(?). Bill, 
black; basal half of the lower mandible, yellowish-ash, with a lilac cast; interior, and 
angle of the mouth, greenish or ashy yellow ; iris, lemon-yellow ; tarsi, dark greenish horn- 
yellow, deepest greenish along the posterior edge ; toes, nearly black, their soles yellow; 
claws, black. f 

1522 juv.; (same locality and date). 8g—124—4—3,°,—}4—14—34—(?). Bill, 
dull black; basal half of lower mandible, pinkish ashy-white; interior and angle of 
the mouth, yellow; iris, greenish-yellow ; tarsi, dark yellowish horn-green ; toes, darker, 
their soles yellow. 

451, ad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 24, 1868. 9—124—4,%—-3}. Bill, black, 
becoming pinkish ashy-brown on basal half of lower mandible; interior of the mouth 
(except corneous portions), lilaceous flesh-color; iris, chrome-yellow; tarsi, yellowish- 
olive, with a tinge of sepia-brown; toes, blackish sepia, straw-yellow beneath. 

452 2 ad.; 843—128—41—3}. 

26 PR. 
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453, 3 ad.; 8{—123—4,,—3,,. Same remarks, ete, 
517, eggs (4); Carson City, April 24. Nest in brush-heap, in cemetery. 


518, eggs (5); Carson City, April 24. Nest in sage-busb, about 18 inches from 


ground. 

519, eggs (4); Carson City, April 24. Nest on ground beneath sage-bush. 

520, eggs (3); Carson City, April 24. Nest in sage-bush, about two feet from 
ground. 


521, eggs (3); Carson City, April 24. 

554, 555, nest and eggs (5); Carson City, April 28. Nests in brush-heaps, in 
cemetery. 

821, eggs (3); Austin, Nevada, July 3, 1868.° Nest in small bush of Symphori- 
carpus montanus, about two feet from ground. 

1123, 1124; single eggs, from nests containing young. Antelope Island, Great 
Salt Lake, June 7, 1869, ‘ 

1125, nest; Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, June 7, 1869. Nest in sage-bush, 
situated as usual. , 

1135, nest and eggs (3); Antelope Island, June 8. 

1153, nest; Antelope Island, June 8. Nest in sage-bush. 

1158, nest and eggs (4); “ Rabbit Island” (near Stansbury Island), Great Salt 
Lake, June 11. Nest in grease-wood bush, near shore. 


Famity SAXICOLIDA—StonE-CHATS. 


SIALIA MEXICANA. 


California Blue-bird. 


Sialia mexicana, SWAINS., Fauna Bor. Am., I, 1831, 202,.—Batrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 
223; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 159; Review, 1864, 63.—CooPER, Orn. Cal., 
28.—COUES, Key, 1872, 76; Check List, 1873, No. 17, B. N.W., 1874, 14.— 

B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., [, 1874, 65, pl. v, fig. 2—HENSHAW, 1875, 161. 
The Western Blue-bird is known to have a range nearly co-extensive 
with the limits of the Western Region, it being abundant throughout 
the main ranges of the Rocky Mountains, north to Colorado, and also in 
the same parallels of latitude, or even farther northward, on the Pacific 
coast. Yet we lost sight of this species entirely after we left the eastern 
water-shed of the Sierra Nevada, and never saw nor heard of it in the Wah- 
satch or Uintah Mountains, notwithstanding the latter country appeared 
equally adapted to the requirements of the species. The last individuals 
seen, as we journeyed eastward, were a few families of young birds, with 
their parents, in the wooded valley of the Truckee River, near the Big 
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Bend. Although these birds appeared to have been bred at that locality, 
and though we saw an equally small number in the similar valley of the 
Carson River in the breeding-season, the center of abundance of the species, 
so far as the Interior is concerned, seemed to be the pine-region of the 
Sierra Nevada, where they were observed in summer from the lower limit 
of these forests up to an altitude of more than 6,000 feet, or near the summit 
of Donner Lake Pass, where these Blue-birds, the Robin, the Oregon Snow- 
bird, and the Western White-crowned Sparrow (Zonotrichia intermedia) were 
the characteristic or dominant species. 

This beautiful Blue-bird seemed to be a perfect counterpart of the 


_ eastern species (S. sialis) in its habits, while it resembled it closely in 


appearance ; but we listened in vain for that lovely warbling which so 
justly renders the latter bird a universal favorite ; neither did we hear it 
utter any note comparable to the plaintive call of the eastern bird, so often 
heard in autumn. This lack of sweetness of voice is, however, somewhat 
compensated by its superior beauty of plumage, for the richness of its 
coloring is decidedly superior to that of its eastern representative. 

List of specimens. 


413, 6 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, February 21, 1868. 7—13—4$—3}}. Bill, 
tarsi, and toes, deep black ; interior of mouth, chrome-yellow ; iris, bister. 

414, 3 ad.; same locality and date. 74—134—43—3}. Same remarks. 

428, 4 ad.; San Francisco, California; H. G. Parker. (“Oaks.”) “© 7—13—(?) 
—3}.” Same remarks. 

469, 6 ad.; Carson City, March 28. 63—124—4,°,—3,°;. Same remarks. 


SIALIA ARCTICA. 
Rocky Mountain Blue-bird. 


Sialia arctica, SWAINS., Fauna Bor; Am., IT, 1831, 209, pl. 39.—BatrD, B. N. Am., 
1858, 224; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 160; Review, 1864, 64.—B. B. & R., 
Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 67, pl. v, fig. 4—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., 29 —Covurs, 
Key, 1872, 76; Check List, 1873, No. 18; B. N.W., 1874, 14.—HENSHAW, 
1875, 162. 
This is the characteristic Blue-bird of the Interior, and it is most numer- 
ous where the other species is rarest. Its favorite haunts are the higher por- 
tions of the desert ranges of the Great Basin, where there is little water, and 


no timber other than the usual scant groves of stunted cedars, pion, or 
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mountain mahogany. In these elevated regions it is abundant during 
summer, and even remains in winter, except when violent storms or severe 
cold drive it to the more clement valleys, where it may be seen, either 
singly or in considerable but scattered flocks, whenever a snow-storm 
prevails on the mountains. At such times we have seen both this species 
and the other one (S. mexicana) together in the fields around Carson 
City, and remarked the striking difference in their manners; the S. mexi- 
cana being often observed perched upon a fence-post or a willow-bush, 
descending to the ground only to pick up some insect, and immediately 
returning to its post of observation, while the individuals of S. arctica were 
usually seen flitting restlessly over the ground, now and then, but rarely, 
an individual alighting for a moment on some prominent object, as a fence- 
post or telegraph-wire. The visits of this species to the lower valleys are 
only occasional, however, for as soon as a storm in the upper regions 
subsides, they return to their own haunts; and when spring has fairly set 
in they are seen no more, while the “Valley Blue-bird” remains during the 
summer. In June, the ‘‘Mountain Blue-bird” was observed to be common 
in Virginia City, Nevada, where it nested in the manner of the Eastern 
species, in suitable places about buildings in the town, the old mills and 
abandoned shafts of the mines being its favorite haunts, which it shared 
with the House Finch (Carpodacus frontalis) and the Rock Wren (Salpinctes 
obsoletus). But while it thus commended itself to the hospitality of the 
people by its familiarity, it was never heard to utter any note except a 
weak chirp, when startled from its perch. It was also common under similar 
circumstances at Austin, in the Toyabe Mountains, while on the higher 
portions of the West Humboldt, Ruby, and East Humboldt Mountains it 
was still more abundant. On the Ruby Mountains it was found in July 
and August only in the upper portion of the timber-belt, or at an altitude 
of 9,000 to 11,000 feet, where it nested both among the rocks and in the 
deserted holes of woodpeckers among the stunted pines, cedar, or mahogany 
trees. In the West Humboldt Mountains it was observed that they seldom 
if ever alighted on the bushes in the bottom of the canon, although they 
constantly frequented the adobe houses of the deserted town near by. 

This species is usually much more shy than either the eastern Blue- 
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bird or its western representative, being at all times, according to our expe- 
rience, a rather difficult bird to procure. In the fall, they rove about in 
restless companies over the barren slopes, scattering among the low cedars, 
only the straggling or lingering individuals permitting a near approach. 
Their manners during the winter season are most interesting to witness, for 
they seem to enjoy the playing of the snow-flakes, as they hover in the air 
over some object on the ground which attracts their attention; then, after 
alighting to examine it more closely, they flit off to a tall weed-stalk, 
never thinking, apparently, to enter the cosy copses where the Snow- 
birds have taken refuge. 

A subject of interesting and profitable speculation is the influence of 
spreading civilization upon the habits of animals in their native haunts. 
In all well-settled districts, the Purple Martins, the Barn Swallows, and 
the Chimney Swifts have forsaken the hollow trees and caves as nesting- 
places, and availed themselves of the superior accommodations and pro- 
tection afforded by civilized man and his surroundings, with a readiness 
that is indeed remarkable. The Blue-birds and certain Wrens, even in 
the most recently-settled sections of the country, are gradually, but 
rapidly, making the same revolution in their habits, and so are many others 
of our native birds, too numerous to mention; and every one knows how 
the Cliff Swallows have abandoned the precipices of mountainous districts 
and overspread the entire country, even to places remote hundreds of miles 
from the original haunts of the species, when they discovered how well 
suited for their nests were the eaves of barns and churches. The present 
species is one of this class whose habits are undergoing such modification, 
for although it is naturally a bird of the high mountains, we noticed that 
at Salt Lake City they were quite numerous, although, were the locality 
unreclaimed from its primitive state, they would not have been found there 
except during their vertical migrations, influenced by changes in the climate. 
Even on Antelope Island, in the Great Salt Lake, a few pairs were seen 
about the buildings of the ranche. 


List of specimens. 
228, d ad.; West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, October 4, 1867. 741—14—5— 
44—4—{3—31—1,4.. Bill, deep black; interior of mouth, light naples-yellow; iris, 
hazel; tarsi aud toes, black. 
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229, d ad.; same locality and date. 7,,—1343—47—4—4—13—3—1}. | Interior 
of mouth, delicate light greenish-yellow. 

243, 2 ad.; West Humboldt Mountains, October 8, 7,5,—13,4,—44—33—4—3— 
21314. Same remarks. 

244, 2 ad.; same date. T—123—4,,—311}—43—}—2}3—1}. Same remarks. 

375, 2 ad.; Truckee Bottom, December 21. 74—1453—4}—31%. Ivis, vandyke- 
brown. ‘ 

376, 3 ad.; same locality and date. 7,%,—134—43—3}%. Same remarks. 

399, d ad.; Steamboat Valley, Nevada, January 4, 1868. 7—133—43—315, Same 
remarks. 

416, d ad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 5. 74—138—413—315, 

467, 8 ad.; Carson City, March 28. 74—134. Same remarks. 

468, 2 ad.; same locality and date. 74{—13$. Same remarks. 

533, d ad.; Washoe Valley, Nevada, April 25, 73—14. Same remarks. 

862, o juv.; East Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, August 6, 1868. 

1103, ° juv.; Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, June 4, 1869. 

1108, d ad.; Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, June 5, 1869. 73—133. Bill, 
tarsi, and toes, pure black; iris, brown; interior of mouth, rich yellow. 

1508, d juv.; T4$—133. 1509, dF juv.; 74H—135. 1510, 2 juv.; T—13. 1511, 2 juv.; 
74-15}. Parley’s Park (Wahsatch Mountains), Utah, August 14, 1869. 


Famity CINCLIDA—WatTER OUZELS. 


CINCLUS MEXICANUS. 
Dipper: Water Ouzel. 

Cinclus mexicanus, SWAINS., Phil. Mag., I, 1827, 368.—Bairp, Review Am. B., 
1864, 60.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., 1874, I, 55, pl. v, fig. 1—Coopzr, 
Orn. Cal., 25.—Covrs, Key, 1872, 77; Check List, 1873, No. 10; B. N.W., 
1874, 10.—HENSHAW, 1875, 159. 

Hydrobata mexicana, BAIRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 229; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 
164, 

This remarkable bird, so characteristic an element of the western 
avifauna, was found in all localities where the summer rains or melting 
snows on the mountains were sufficient to supply the canons with rushing 
streams. It was noticed to be abundant only where the torrents were 
impetuous and the country generally forest-clad, and was therefore most 
frequently seen on the Sierra Nevada and among the western ranges of 
the Rocky Mountain system, as the Wahsatch and Uintahs, being rarely 
observed in the intermediate area of the Great Basin, although it was 
encountered at intervals on the higher of the intervening ranges. The 


habits and manners of this bird are most strikingly peculiar, it being one of 
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the very few Passeres which are strictly aquatic. Its movements while 
walking in the shallow water, or as it stands upon a rock in the bed of a 


stream, remind one very much of the ‘‘Teeters” 


or “ Tilt-ups” (Tringoides 
and Rhyacophilus), for, whether moving or stationary, its body tilts up and 
down with an incessant motion. It is more often observed, however, flying 
rapidly along a stream, with a buzzing flight, following with the greatest 
ease the tortuous windings of its course without in the least checking its 
speed; or dashing swiftly through the spray or foam of a water-fall. Its 
flight is usually accompanied by a sharp chattering, especially when one is 
chased by another, as is often the case during the breeding-season ; and 
when they alight they descend by a sudden drop, much after the manner 
of the “Gutter Snipes” (Gallinago). Nor are their movements confined to 
the surface of the water or its neighborhood, for they have been observed to 
dive into the aqueous element and perform various and dextrous evolutions 
in its depths, as they pursue their insect-food, propelling themselves by 
the rapid beating of the wings, in the well-known manner of Grebes and 
other water-fowl. 

We heard the song of this bird on but one occasion, in October, at 
Unionville, Nevada. It was a pleasing warble, but not sufficiently dis- 
tinctive, at least on that occasion, to admit of particular description. 


List of specimens. 


230, 2 ad.; West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, October 4, 1867. 74—1i4—3}i— 
27—§—1—115—3, Upper mandible, horn-color, darker terminally ; lower, paler, dull 
light yellowish basally; iris, burnt-umber; tarsi and toes, clear, glossy, livid white, 
with a sepia tinge between the scutellie and on joints of toes. 

231, 2 ad.; (mate of preceding). 73—114—33—23—,%—1—2,,—}. Same remarks. 

248, ad.; West Humboldt Mountains, October 11. 7}1—1143—3}3—31—§—1—2 
— 2. Same remarks. 

300, 2 ad.; Truckee River (east of Sierra), November 19. 7{—118—3}—2}1—}3— 
14—2—}. Bill, plumbeous-black ; extreme basal portion of lower mandible, and small 
Space on ypper below nostril, brownish-white; iris, bright hazel; tarsi and toes, clear, 
bright, lilaceous-white; divisions of scutelle, and sides of toes, abruptly, sepia. 

324, ad.; 325, ad.; near source of American River, California, November. [H. G. 
Parker. | 

1378, ¢ juv.; Pack’s Cafion, Uintah Mountains, Utah, July 7, 1869,  7§8—12}. 
Upper mandible, and tip of lower, dark plambeous; lower mandible, salmon-orange, 
this color tinging the upper at the base, and along commissure; iris, grayish-brown ; 
tarsi and toes, whitish-lilaceous; under side of toes, dusky, the pellets yellow. 
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Famity SYLVIIDA—TrvE WARBLERS. 


MYIADESTES TOWNSENDI. 
Townsend’s Ptilogonys. 
Ptiliogonys townsendi, AUDUBON, Orn., Biog., V, 1839, 206, pl. 419, fig. 2. 
Myiadestes townsendi, CABANIS, Weigm. Archiv, I, 1847, 208.—BatrD, Birds N. 
Am., 1858, 321; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 235; Review, 1866, 429.—CooPER, 
Orn. Cal., 134.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 117, fig. 57; Check List, 1873, No. 121; 
Birds N.W., 1874, 93.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, I, 1574, 409, pl. 
xvi, figs. 5, 6—HENSHAW, 1875, 231. 

We first met with this curious species on the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada, in a dense pine forest, at an altitude of about 5,000 feet. The 
first individual seen was one which had a nest near by, as was apparent 
from its anxious manner, for as we walked along the embankment of a 
mining-sluice it flitted before us, now and then alighting upon the ground, 
and, with drooping and quivering wings, running gracefully, in the manner 
of a Robin, then flying up to a low branch, and, after facing about, repeat- 
ing the same maneuvers—evidently trying to entice us away from the spot. 
So much were its actions like those of various Thrushes under similar 
circumstances that not once did we suspect the species, although perfectly 
familiar with it in museums, but immediately concluded that a new species 
of Thrush had been found. Indeed, many times afterward, when an indi- 
vidual would be seen to glide noiselessly before us, in the characteristic 
manner of the Thrushes, displaying the ochraceous mark across the wing, - 
was the same illusion entertained. Patient watching and a careful search 
finally revealed the nest, which was built in the upper bank of the sluice, 
a foot or two above the water, and in a recess of the rocks. The nest was 


bulky for the size of the bird, being nearly as large as that of Harporhynchus 
rufus, which it nearly resembled, and was composed externally of coarse 
sticks, laid in a mass upon the floor of the cave. It contained four half- 
fledged young, and was consequently left undisturbed. 

The species was afterward seen, at various times, among the cedar 
groves of the interior ranges, but it was nowhere common. It appeared to 


—— a 


feed largely on the berries of the Juniperus occidentalis, and lived mostly 
among these trees, where, as observed, it combined the manners of the- 
Thrushes and Blue-birds. Its song was not heard, or else it was confounded 
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with that of Twrdus ustulatus, dozens of which were singing at the first 


locality mentioned above. 
List of specimens. 


377, g ad.; Virginia Mountains, near Pyramid Lake, December 21, 1867. 9— 
134—43—4—§—}—4427.__ Bill, tarsi, and toes, deep black; iris, dark brown. 


POLIOPTILA CARULEA. ? 
Blue-gray Gnuatcatcher. 


Motacilla cerulea, Linn., 8. N., I, 1766, 43. 
Polioptila cerulea, SCLATER, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1855, 11.—Barrp, B. N. Am., 
1858, 380; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 282; Review, 1864, 74.—B. B. & R., Hist. 
N. Am. B., I, 1874, 78, pl. vi, tig. 5.—Cooper, Orn. Cal., 35.—Cougs, Key, 
1872, 78; Check List, 1873, No. 23; B. N.W., 1874, 17.—HEnsuaw, 1875, 166. 
In the chaparral of the western foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada, we 
observed, in July, a species of this genus, in considerable plenty. To all 
appearance it was the same species as that found in the East, but as no 
specimens were obtained we cannot be positive that the individuals in 
question were not P. plumbea. They were certainly not P. melanura, which 
would have been recognized by its black crown. 


REGULUS CALENDULA. 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 


Motacilla calendula, LINN., 8. N., I, 1766, 337. 

Regulus calendula, Licu., Verzeichn., 1823, No. 408.—Barrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 
: 226; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 161; Review, 1864, 66.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. 
Am. B., I, 1874, 75, pl. v, fig. 9.—-CooPER, Orn. Cal., 33.—Covugrs, Key, 1872, 

78; Check List, 1873, No. 21; B. N.W., 1874, 15.—HENsHAw, 1875, 164. 
While the Golden-crowned Kinglet was extremely rare, the Ruby- 
crown was directly the opposite, for it was a common winter resident in all 
the lower valleys, while in early spring it became abundant to such an extent 
as to exceed all other birds innumbers. During the coldest portion of the 
winter they dwelt among the willows along the river-banks, where the dense 
cover afforded them a suitable shelter from the cold winds, and a cosy retreat 
at night. As spring advanced, they spread themselves over the foot-hills 
and up the ravines of the mountains, gradually working upward, until the 
commencement of the summer found them in the pine-forests, where they 
remained during the season, again descending to the valleys when the cold 
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weather began. At Carson City they were most numerous in April, and at 
that time the thickets along the foot-hills were literally alive with these 
restless, sprightly little creatures, who hopped briskly among the budding 
branches, nervously twitching their wings in their characteristic manner, 
the males now and then warbling their low, soft song, so liquid and 
indescribably sweet, at the same time displaying the red patch ordimarily 
concealed beneath the overlying feathers of the crown. 


List of specimens. 


OoOr 


225, 9 ad.; West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, October 3, 1867. 44—6}?—223— 
143—3—3—1}—1,8,. Bill, horn-black; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, brownish-yellow, 
the latter, deep yellow beneath. [No red on the crown.]| 

371, d ad.; Truckee Bottom, near Pyramid Lake, December 25. 4$—7—2,5,—1}3— 
ye—i—17z—1. Bill, deep black ; iris, very dark brown; tarsi, brownish-black; toes, 
deep brownish-yellow, purer yellow beneath. 


REGULUS SATRAPA. 
Golden-crowned Kinglet. 


Regulus satrapa, Licu’., Verzeichn., 1823, No. 410,—BAtRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 227; 
Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 162; Review, 1864, 65.—B. B. & R., I, 1874, 73, pl. 
V, fig. 8. Cooper, Orn. Cal., 32.—CoUuEs, Key, 1872, 78, fig. 19; Check List, 
1873, No. 22; B. N.W., 1874, 16. 

This sprightly little bird, so common in our eastern groves and 
orchards in early spring and in the autumn, and, except the Hummers, 
the most diminutive of all our species, was very rarely observed by us in 
the Great Basin. A very few individuals, however, were noticed in the 
canons of the West Humboldt Mountains, among the thick bushes along the 
streams. It is probably nowhere a common bird in the Interior. 


Famity PARIDA—Tirmice or CHICKADEES. 


LOPHOPHANES INORNATUS. 


Gray Titmouse. 
Parus inornatus, GAMBEL, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1845, 265. 
Lophophanes inornatus, CASsIn, Ill. B. Cal., Tex., ete., 1853, 19.—Barrp, B. N. 
Am., 1858, 386; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 287 ; Review, 1864, 78.—B. B. & R., 
I, 1874, 20, pl. vi, fig. 3—CoorEr, Orn. Cal., 42.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 380, fig. 
22; Check List, 1873, No. 28; B. N.W., 1874, 20.—HENSHAW, 1875, 167. 


In the pine forests of the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada, especially 
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in their lower portion, and among the cedar and pinon groves on the desert 
ranges immediately adjacent to the eastward, the Gray Titmouse was a 
rather common species; but it did not seem to be abundant anywhere. 
Its manners and notes were quite the same as those of the eastern 
species (L. bicolor), but weaker and less varied, though still retaining the 
vehement character of utterance apparently common to all the birds of this 
genus. 


List of specimens. 


; 272, 2 ad.; cedars of Pea-vine Mountains, near the Sierra Nevada, November 14, 
1867. 6—8}3—3—2$—1j7—11—2» —138.. Bill, plumbeous, deepening into horn-black 
terminally ; iris, umber; tarsi and toes, plumbeous-ash. 


PARUS MONTANUS. 
Mountain Chickadee. 


Parus montanus, GAMBEL, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila., I, 1845, 259.—Batrp, B. N. 
Am., 1858, 394; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 294; Review, 1864, 82,—B. B. & R., 
Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 95, pl. vu, fig. 5—CooPrER, Orn. Cal., 46.—CouEs, 
Key, 1872, 81; Check List, 1875, No. 32; B. N.W., 1874, 22.—HENSHAW, 
1875, 169. 

The distribution of this species seems to be governed entirely by that 
of the coniferous woods; consequently, we found it in all pine forests, as 
well as the more extensive of the pinon and cedar woods on the interior 
ranges. It was much less numerous on the Wahsatch and Uintah Mount- 
ains than on the Sierra Nevada, however, as indeed were nearly all species 
of pinicoline habits. This species is quite a counterpart of the Carolina 


‘Chickadee (P. carolinensis) in manners and notes, although it differs so much 


in size and markings; and we consider it as much more closely allied to 
that species than to the common Black-cap (P. atricapillus). In its notes we 
could discover no difference from those of P. carolinensis beyond the notice- 
able fact that the ordinary ones were louder and more emphatically enunci- 
ated, while the spring song, so pleasing in P. earolinensis, and sounding 
like a clear, fife-like whistling of the syllables tsip’adee, tsip’adee, tsip'adee, 


was appreciably more feeble and less musical. 
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List of specimen. 

333, o ad.; 583—S88—23—24—3—§3—28—1}. 334, 2 ad.; 583—S}—2}3—24—,—8 
—24—1}. 335, d ad.; 59,—88—27—24—3—}1—24—1§. arson City, Nevada, No- 
vember 27,1867. Bill, plumbeous-black ; iris, deep hazel ; tarsi and toes, dull plambeous. 

450, d ad.; Carson City, March 21,1868. 5;,—88—3—24. Bill, black; iris, barnt- 
sienna; tarsi and toes, plumbeous-black. 


PARUS ATRICAPILLUS. 
Black-capped Chickadee. 
f.- septentrionalis—Long-tailed Chickadee. 


Parus septentrionalis, HARRIS, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1845, 300.—Barrp, B, 
N. Am., 1858, 389; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 289; Review, 1864, 79. 


Parus atricapillus var. septentrionalis, ALLEN, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., III, 1872, 
174.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 81; Check List, 1873, No. 3la; B. N.W., 1874, 21. 
—B. B. & R., I, 1874, 99, pl. vin, fig 2—HENsHAW, 1875, 170. 

Parus septentrionalis var. albescens, BAIRD, B. N, Am., 1858, p. xxxvii; Cat. N. 
Am. Birds, 1859, No. 289a. : 


y. occidentalis— Western Chickadee. 


Parus occidentalis, BATRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 391; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 291; 
Review, 1864, 81.—ELuLtio7, Illustr. Am. B., I, pl. vit.—Cooper, Orn. 
Cal., 45. 


Parus atricapillus var. occidentalis, COUES, Key, 1872, 81; Check List, 1873, No. 
3lce.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 101, pl. vu, fig. 3. 

The common Black-capped Chickadee was apparently wanting in all 
portions of the western depression of the Great Basin, and even on the 
eastern side it was so extremely rare that none were seen except in the 
valley of the Provo River, where but a few families, with their full-grown 
young, were met with. They kept in the willow thickets, and seemed very 


gregarious, in marked contrast to the Mountain Chickadee (P. montanus) 


and that eastern species, the Southern Black-cap, or Carolina Chickadee 
(P. carolinensis). ‘Their notes were also very different, the usual utter- 
ances being a sort of twittering, resembling but little the distinct and sharp 
notes of the species named. 

List of specimens. 


1392, 2 juv.; 5y;—7}. 1393, d jur.; 59,—7}. 1394, d juv.; 54—83. Provo River, 
Utah, July 11, 1869. Bill, black; interior of mouth, yellow; iris, dark brown; tarsi 
and toes, fine ashy-blue. 
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PSALTRIPARUS MINIMUS. 


Least Titmouse. 


Parus minimus, TOWNSEND, Journ. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1837, 190. 

Psaltriparus minimus, BonaP., Comp. Rend., 1854, 62.—BairD, B. N. Am., 1858, 
397 ; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 298; Review, 1864, 84.—CooPER, Orn. Cal., 
48,—CouEs, Key, 1872, 82; Check List, 1873, No. 35, 

Psaltriparus minimus var, minimus, B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 109, pl. 
vu, fig. 9. 

Of this delicate little bird we had but a mere glimpse, while passing 

through the western foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada. It was there seen in 
small straggling companies, among the brushwood of the ravines, appearing 


much like the P. plumbea of the Interior in its manners and notes. 


PSALTRIPARUS PLUMBEUS. 
Lead-colored Titmouse. 


Psaltria plumbea, BarrD, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1854, 118. 

Psaltriparus plumbeus, BARD, Bb. N. Am., 1858, 398; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 
299; Review, 1864, 79.—CooPER, Orn. Cal., 49.—CovuES, Key, 1872, 82; 
Check List, 1873, No. 36; B. N.W., 1874, 23. 

Psaltriparus minimus var. plumbeus, B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 110, pl. 
Vu, fig. 10.—HENSHAW, 1875, 171. 

Of late years, the known range of this species has been greatly extended 
by the more recent field-observations of the Government surveys. It was 
at first supposed to be one of those birds characteristic of the southwestern 
portion of the country, but it is now known to have a range co-extensive 
with the Middle Province, having been obtained by the naturalists of Dr. 
Hayden's survey as far to the northeastward as Green River and Bitter 
Creek, Wyoming Territory, while Captain Charles Bendire, U. S. A., found 
it a winter resident at Camp Marney, in eastern Oregon. How much 
farther northward it may extend is not known, but its range in that 
direction is probably limited by the Columbia Valley. We met with this 
species on several occasions from the very base of the Sierra Nevada 
eastward to the Wahsatch Mountains, but the localities where it occurred 
in abundance were few and remote from each other, while its habits are so 
erratic that it was seldom met with twice at one place. In the cafions of 
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the West Humboldt Mountains it was very numerous in September. It 
was found there in ever-restless companies, continually twittering as they 
flew from bush to bush, at which time the flocks became greatly scattered, 
the individuals straggling, or ‘stringing out,” one behind another. In 
all their movements they were remarkably restless, in this respect even 
surpassing the Gnat catchers (Polioptile), to which they bear considerable 
resemblance in their movements and appearance. In November many of 
these birds were seen in company with the Gray Titmice (Lophophanes 
inornatus) among the cedars on the Pea-vine and Virginia Mountains, and 
adjacent ranges in western Nevada, and in the spring one or two flocks, 
supposed to be this species, were observed in the gorge of the Carson River, 
near Carson City. On the eastern side of the Great Basin a few individuals 
in City Creek Canon, near Salt Lake City, comprised all that were seen. 

Among the numerous specimens killed in September, we noticed that 
many had the iris blackish, while in others it was clear light sulphur- 
yellow, and in some intermediate, or yellowish outwardly, and brownish 
next the pupil. A close examination, however, of these specimens, showed 
that this difference apparently depended on age, those having the darkest 
eyes being unmistakably young birds, while those in which the iris was 
clear yellow were all old birds, as was readily detected by the difference 
in the texture of their plumage. Even the youngest specimens had a 
yellowish outer ring to the iris, concealed by the eyelids, so that it seems 
that this color gradually spreads from the outside to the pupil, with 
advancing age, until, when fully mature, the iris becomes wholly clear 
light yellow. 


List of specimens. 


171, 3 juv.; West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, September 7, 1867. 41—6—2 
—l}i-iys—*: Bill, black; iris, sepia-black, very narrow outer yellowish ring; tarsi 
and toes, black. 

184, 2 ad.; West Humboldt Mountains, September 11. 44—57—2—1]1—4—.9. 
—2g—1%. Bill, black; iris, light yellow ; tarsi and toes, black. 

185, g juv.; 44—6—2—1})—4— 8 27-1. Iris, light yellow, brownish next 
pupil. 

250, ad.; West Humboldt Mountains (east side), October 12, 1867. 4,%-—6—24 
—}i—1— 524-18. Bill, tarsi, and toes, deep black; iris, sulphur-yellow. 
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PSALTRIPARUS MELANOTIS.? 
Black-earcd Titmouse. 


Parus melanotis, HARTLAUB, Rev. Zool., 1844, 216. 
Psaltriparus melanotis, Bonar., Comp. Rend., 1854, —.— Barn, B. N. Am., 1898, 


386, pl. Lim, fig. 3; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 297; Review, 1864, 84.—B. B. 
& R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 108, pl. vu, fig. 8. 

On the 4th of August, 1868, we saw near our camp, on the eastern 
slope of the Ruby Mountains, what was unquestionably a bird of this 
species, since the black patch on the ear-coverts was distinctly visible. Its 
restless movements made ineffectual our attempt to shoot it, and before we 
were prepared for another shot it disappeared among the cedar trees, and 
could not be found again. This we believe is the first known instance of 
its occurrence within the limits of the United States, though it has been 
obtained near our border, and is a common bird of the high mountain 
portions of northern Mexico; but it probably occurs: in greater or less 
numbers, in suitable places, throughout our southern Rocky Mountains. 


FAmMILy SITTIDA,—NUTHATCHES. 


SITTA CAROLINENSIS. 
White-bellied Nuthatch. 
f. aculeata—Slender-billed Nuthatch. 


Sitta aculeata, CASSIN, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1856, 254 —Batrp, B. N. Am., 
1858, 375, pl. xxxiii, fig. 3; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 278; Review, 1864, 
86.—CooPER, Orn. Cal., 54. 

Sitta carolinensis var. aculeata, ALLEN, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., 1872, 174,—CovugEs, 
Key, 1872, 83; Check List, 1873, No. 38a; B. N.W., 1874, 24.—B. B. & R., 
Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 117, pl. vit, fig. 2 (bill only) —HENsHAW, 1875, 173. 

Being strictly a pinicoline species, this Nuthatch was observed in 

abundance only on the Sierra Nevada, being comparatively rare on the 
Wahsatch and Uintah mountains, while none were seen in the intervening 
region, not even among the most extensive cedar and pifion woods. In 
its manners it is a counterpart of the eastern form, but its notes are mark- 


edly different, being much weaker, and some of them of another character 
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altogether. It is with hesitation that we refer this bird to S. carolinensis, as 
a geographical race. 


List of specimens. 


439, 8 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 10, 1868, 6—10%—33—3. Bill, pure 
blackish-plumbeous, basal half of lower mandible, opaque, bluish, or milky-white; iris, 
very dark bister; tarsi and toes, sepia-black. 

448, ¢ ad.; Carson, March 21. 63—1041—33—3. Same remarks. 

449, ° ad.; (mate of preceding.) 5Z—103—311—3. Same remarks. Tarsi and 
toes, sepia-slate. 

487, 2 ad.; Carson, April 3. 6—11—3}—3. Same remarks. 

491, d ad.; Carson, April 4. 6—103—311—3. Same remarks. 


SITTA CANADENSIS. 


Red-bellied Nuthatch. 


Sitta canadensis, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 177.—Batrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 376; 
Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 279; Review, 1864, 86.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. 
B., I, 1874, 118, pl. vit, figs. 7,8.—Cooper, Orn. Cal., 54.—Covurs, Key, 1872, 
83, fig. 27; Check List, 1873, No. 39; B. N.W., 1874, 25.—HENsHAW, 1875, 
174. 

An inhabitant in summer of the pine woods exclusively, this species 
was met with, at that season, only in the thickest or most extensive conifer- 
ous forests, such as those on the Sierra Nevada, Wahsatch, and Uintah 
ranges. In all localities where observed it was much less common, how- 
ever, than either S. aculeata or S. pygmea, but wherever found made its 
presence known by the loud, penny-trumpet foot, so peculiar and so charac- 
teristic of the species. Unlike the other two species, this one appears to make 
more or less of a vertical migration, since in September we found it common 
in the aspen groves along the streams in the upper Humboldt Valley. Later 
in the same month it was also common among the pines of the lofty Clover 
Mountains, at an altitude of near 11,000 feet. 


List of specimens. 


914, 9 ad.; Camp 24, head of Humboldt Valley, September 10, 1868, 4§—8,8— 
(?)—24. Bill, uniform blackish-plumbeous, basal half of lower mandible, abruptly, 
bluish white; iris, umber-brown ; tarsi, dull wax-green; toes, more yellowish. 
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Pigmy Nuthatch. 


Silta pygmea, Vicors, Zool. Beechey’s Voy., 1839, 29, pl. 4—Barrp. B. N. Am., 
1858, 378; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 281; Review, 1864, 88.—B .B. & R., Hist. 
N. Am. B., I, 1874, 120, pl. VIII, fig. 10--Cooper, Orn. Cal., 55.--CouEs, 
Key, 1872, 83, fig. 27; Check List, 1873, No. 41; B. N.W., 1874, 25.—HEN- 
SHAW, 1875, 175. -- 


This curious little Nuthatch was always a companion of the larger 
species (S. aculeata), the same local conditions being favorable or wnfavor- 
able to their presence. They appear to live together on the best of terms, 
since we have often seen individuals of each pass and re-pass one another as 
they searched the same branch or trunk. The manners of this diminutive 
Nuthatch partake in their general nature of those common to the genus, 
and present no marked peculiarities worthy of note. It is extremely 
noisy, its shrill notes being uttered almost continually, whether the bird 
is engaged in creeping among the branches or in flying from the top of 
one tree to that of another; and although one may be making a din 
greater than that of any other bird in the forest, it is generally hard to 
discover him, on account of his diminutive size. The notes of this species 
greatly resemble in their high pitch the “peet” or “peet-weet” of certain 
Sandpipers (as Tringoides and Rhyacophilus), but they are louder and more 
piercing. When once paired, these birds seem to possess a strong attach- 
ment to their mates, since on one occasion, after a female had been killed, 
the male made loud and continued complaint, and after being followed 
from tree to tree, was finally shot from the same one where his mate had 
been secured. 


List of specimens. 


410, ¢ad.; Carson City, Nevada, February 19, 1868, 44—8{—2}—2,4,.__ Bill, 
slate-black, basal half of lower mandible (abruptly), milk-white; iris, very dark van- 
dyke-brown; tarsi and toes, plumbeous-black. 

411, 2ad.; mate of preceding. 4§—7}—2g—2,3,. Same remarks. White of bill 
with delicate bluish tinge. 

488, Qad.; Carson, April 3. 43—8—2§—2{. Same remarks. 

492, 8 ad.; Carson, April 4. 4°,—8—2}4—2,%. Same remarks. 

27PR 
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Famity CERTHIIDA—CREEPERS 
CERTHIA FAMILIARIS. 


Brown Creeper. 
f. americana. 


Certhia americana, BONAP., Comp. & Geog. List, 1838, 11.—Bartrp, B. N. Am., 
1858, 372, pl. 83, fig. 2; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 275; Review, 1864, 89. 
Certhia familiaris var. americana, B. B. & R., Hist..N. Am. B., I, 1874, 125, pl. 

vu, fig. 11.—HENSHAW, 1875, 177. 


“Oerthia familiaris,’? COUES, Key, 1872, 84, fig. 28; Check List, 1873, No. 42; B. 
*  N.W., 1874, 26. 

“Certhia mexicana,” COOPER, Orn, Cal., I, 1870, 58. 

The distribution of this species corresponds with that of Regulus calen- 
dula, the pine forests being its home in summer, while in winter it performs 
a partial migration to the timbered portions of the lower valleys, or to the 
lower edge of the coniferous belt. It was first observed among the western 
foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada, where it was seen early in July, at the very 
commencement of the pine forest. In winter it was more or less common 
among the cotton-woods in the lower portion of the valleys of the Truckee 
and Carson Rivers, but eastward of those localities it was not again met 
with at any season, except on the Wahsatch and Uintah Mountains, where 
it was a rather common summer resident in the pine-region. 


List of specimens. 
349, 2ad.; Truckee Reservation, near Pyramid Lake, December is 1867. 5,9.— 
7—24—2)),— 2 —_3—28—1f. Upper mandible, black; lower, dilute brownish-white, 
with pinkish tinge; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, dilute horn-color. 


Famity TROGLODYTIDA—Wrevys. 


SALPINCTES OBSOLETUS. 
Rock Wren. 

Troglodytes obsoletus, SAY, Long’s Exped., II, 1823, 4. 
Salpinctes obsoletus, CABANIS, Wiegm. Archiv, 1847, 323.—BAtRD, B, N. Au., 
1858, 357; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 264; Review, 1864, 110.—B. B. & R., 
Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 135, pl. vin, fig. 3—CooPER, Orn. Cal., 65.— 
CovEs, Key, 1872, 85; Check List, 1873, No. 45; B. N.W., 1874, 27.—HEN- 

SHAW, 1875, 179. 

The Rock Wren is by far the most common and generally distributed 
species of the family in the Western Region, since the prevailing character 
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of that country is so well suited to its habits. It was first met with near 
the summit of the Donner Lake Pass of the Sierra Nevada, but this was on 
the eastern slope, and in a district where the pine forests were interrupted by 
considerable tracts of open country, of a more or less rocky nature. East- 
ward of this point, as far as we journeyed, it was found in suitable localities 
on all the desert ranges. Its favorite resorts are piles of rocks, where it 
may be observed hopping in and out among the recesses or interstices 
between the bowlders, or perched upon the summit of a stone, usually 
uttering its simple, guttural notes. It is not strictly rupicoline, however, 
for along the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada, where thé pine forest 
reaches to the very base of the mountains, it was common in cleared tracts 
where there was much rubbish of old stumps, prostrate logs, and piles of 
brush, seeming as much at home there as among the rocks. At that place 
the males were occasionally observed to fly up to a naked branch of some 
dead tree, and remain there while they sang their simple trill. This species 
also freely accepts of the accommodations and protection afforded by man, 
for in many towns, notably those among the mountains, it nests about 
the old buildings and inside the entrance to mining-shafts, displaying as 
much familiarity and confidence as the little House Wren, or Bewick's 
Wren. It is an exceedingly unsuspicious little bird, if unmolested, always 
greeting an intruder to its haunts by its cheerful note of tureé, while it bows 
and scrapes most politely at each utterance; but if too closely observed, or 
pursued, it manages, by hopping through the interstices, to keep always on 
the opposite side of the rock-pile, while it changes the note of welcome to an 
admonishing, guttural turrrr. In its general appearance, except color, and in 
many of its movements, the Rock Wren bears a somewhat close resemblance 
to the Carolina Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus) of the Eastern Region, 
being of almost exactly the same size and shape; the notes, too, are 
somewhat similar in their general nature, particularly the ordinary ones, 
which have the same guttural character; but the song is a simple monoto- 
nous trill, very much like that of the Snow-birds (Junco), and though often 
varied indefinitely, lacks any particular merit, from want of power and 
sweetness, while it is in no wise comparable to the superb whistling song of 
the species above mentioned. 
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At Carson City the Rock Wren was migratory, not making its appear 
ance during the season of our stay until the 20th of March, and first singing 
on the 30th of that month. Indeed, we saw it nowhere during the winter, 
and thus infer that it makes a complete migration southward. 


List of specimens. 


163, $.ad.; 6$,—9);—2} 2 Hi 23H. S164, 9 ad.; 6—9—25—2,,-11 — 
}i—2,3,. West Humboldt Mountains (Camp 18), September 4, 1867. Upper mandible, 
uniform slaty horn-color, with lilaceous cast; end of the lower mandible similar, fading 
on middle portion into ashy-lilac—pale-yellowish basally and on angle of mouth ; iris, 
olive; tarsi and toes, deep black. 

253, ad.; West Humboldt Mountains (Camp 19), October 23. 6—9—213—27,— 
4i—z—23—11. Upper mandible, purplish-slaty; lower, pale slaty-lilaceous, darker 
terminally, more pinkish at base; iris, olivaceous-drab; tarsi and toes, slate-black. 

458, $.ad.; Carson, March 25, 6—9—3—24. Bill, uniform slate, lower mandible, 
paler ; iris, grayish-umber; tarsi and toes, black. 

478, g ad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 30, 1868, 5%—9—27—2.5.._ Bill, uniform 
plumbeous-slate, lower mandible, paler, except terminally; iris, grayish-umber ; tarsi 
and toes, black. 

486, f ad.; Carson City, April 3. 64—94—3),—24. Bill, uniform dull-slate, basal 
half of lower mandible, slaty bluish-white; iris, raw-umber; tarsi and toes, deep black. 


CATHERPES MEXICANUS. 


White-throated Wren. 


B. conspersus—Canon Wren. 


Catherpes mexicanus, BAtRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 356; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 263 ; 
Review, 1864, 111.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., 66.—CovuES, Key, 1872, 85; B. N.W., 
1874, 28. [Not Thryothorus mexicanus, Swains.] 


Catherpes mexicanus var. conspersus, Ridgway, Am. Nat., 1872, 2.—B. B. & R., 
Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 139, pl. vit, fig. 4 —-Cougs, Check List, 1873, No. 
46, p. 125.—HENSHAW, 1875, 181. 

Somewhat similar to the common Rock Wren (Salpinctes) in its distri- 
bution and habits, this remarkable species differs in many noteworthy 
respects, the principal of which are its appearance and notes. We found it 
everywhere more rare than the other species, and apparently confined to the 
more secluded portions of the mountains, where it frequented rocky gorges 
and the interior of caves more often than the piles of loose rocks on the open 
slopes. It was generally observed to be rather shy, and prone to elude 
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* pursuit by retreating to the deeper recesses of the rocks, now and then 
slyly peeping from some crevice but an instant, and then very unexpectedly 
reappearing at some distant place. While thus engaged, or while hopping 
about, examining each crevice fora spider or other insect, it utters a simple 
ringing note, which sounds somewhat like dink, uttered in a metallic tone ; 
while now and then he pauses to pour forth his piercing song, which is of 
such volume as to fill the surrounding canons with its reverberations. In 
many of its movements it greatly resembles the common Rock Wren, par- 
ticularly in its manner of bowing and swinging oddly from side to side, 
when its attention becomes attracted by the presence of an intruder. It was 
frequently seen to cling to the roof or sides of a cave with the facility of a 
Creeper, and on one occasion to fly perpendicularly up the face of a cliff for 
a considerable height. 

It seems, however, that in other sections of the country, where it is 
probably more numerous, this species is not always thus shy and retired in 
its habits; for Mr. Dresser (see ‘The Ibis,” 1865, p. —) mentions an interest- 
ing instance where a pair built a nest in the wall of a dilapidated printing- - 
office in San Antonio, Texas, and were so tame that they became great 
favorites with the workmen. He also states that at Dr. Heermann’s ranch, 
on the Medina, they often built in cigar-boxes placed for their accommo- 
dation. 

As stated above, the song of this bird is one of remarkable power ; it 
is also unique in its tone and modulation to such an extent that no other 
song we ever heard resembles it at all. It consists of a series of clear, 
sharp, whistling, detached notes, beginning in the highest possible key, and 
descending the scale with perfect regularity through an octave or more. 
These notes are occasionally heard echoed and reéchoed against the walls 
of the canons, with continued reverberations, such is their power and 
distinctness. 


List of specimens. 


345, ¢ ad.; near Fort Churchill, December 7, 1867, 5.75 —7.50—2.58—2.00—0.83 
—0,56—2.25—1.18. Bill, slate-color, paler, and with a lilacecous tinge toward base of 
lower mandible; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, black. [Type of var. consversus, Ridg- 
way, l. ¢.] 
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THRYOMANES BEWICKI. 
Bewick’s Wren. 
y. spilurus. 


Troglodytes spilurus, VIGORS, Zool. Beechey’s Voy., 1839, 18, pl. 4, fig. 1. 

Thryothorus spilurus. COOPER, Orn. Cal., 1870, 69. 

Thryothorus bewicki var. spilurus, BAIRD, Review, 1864, 126.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. 

Am. B., I, 1874, 147, pl. 1x, fig. 4 Cougs, Key, 1872, 86; Check List, 1873, 
No. 48b. 

Thryothorus bewicki. ce. spilurus, Cours, B. N.W., 1874, 31. 

Thryothorus bewickii, BAIRD, Birds N. Aui., 1858, 363 (part). 

The “Long-tailed House Wren,” or Bewick’s Wren, was observed 
frequently at Sacramento, where, as in certain portions of the East, it fre- 
quented the out-houses in the city, in company with the Barn Swallow and 
Black Pewee. After leaving there, we nowhere identified it with certainty, 
although a single individual of what seemed to be this species was noticed at 
Glendale, Nevada, in November, 1867. The specimen in question was seen 
among the willows bordering the river, and disappeared before we could 
decide whether it was this species or the Wood Wren (Troglodytes park- 
manni), 


TROGLODYTES AEDON. 
House Wren; Wood Wren. 


B. parkmanni—Parkman's Wren. 


Troglodytes parkmanni, AuD., Orn. Biog., V, 1839, 310.—Batrp, B. N. Am. 1858, 
367; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 271; Review, 1864, 140.—CoorEr, Orn. Cal., 
7(le 

Troglodytes aédon var. parkmanni, COUES, Key, 1872, 87; Check List, 1873, No. 49a; 

B. N.W., 1874, 32.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am., I, 1874, 153 — HENSHAW, 1875, 
184, 

The range of this Wren is apparently co-extensive with the distribution 
of the timber, or governed strictly by the presence or absence of trees, 
without special regard to their kind. Its vertical range, like that of the 
Robin, Louisiana Tanager, and many other species, was consequently very 


considerable, it being equally abundant among the cotton-woods of the river- 
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valleys and the aspen copses of the higher canons of the mountains. In- 
deed it is the only strictly arboreal species of this family which resides in 
summer in the Middle Province, and there much more rarely seeks the 
society of man or the protection of his presence than the Rock or Bewick’s 
Wrens. That they are somewhat inclined to do so, however, we saw 
occasional evidence, particularly in one instance, where a pair had a nest 
somewhere about the trading-house on the Indian Reservation near Pyramid 
Lake. This pair had become so familiar and confiding that the constant 
presence or passing in and out of persons did not alarm them in the least. 
Among the large cotton-wood trees near by, which extended in scattered 
groves or clumps for several miles along the river, they were extremely 
abundant, and their lively, agreeable songs were continually heard. They 
were equally abundant in the high cations of the East Humboldt and 
Wahsatch Mountains, their favorite resort in the latter being the aspen 
copses of the pine-region, where they and the Robins were the most abun- 
dant birds. Very numerous nests of this species were found, their situation 
being various, although most of them were similar in this respect; the 
prevailing character being that of a large mass of rubbish filled in behind 
the loosened bark of the trunk of a tree, usually only a few feet from the 
ground, the entrance a natural crevice or a woodpecker’s hole; it was 
always warmly lined with feathers, and very frequently possessed the 
ornamental addition of a cast-off snake-skin. One nest was placed behind 
a flat mass of a small shrub (Spirea cespitosa), which grew in moss-like 
patches against the face of a cliff. Another one, and the only one not 
concealed in some manner, was built in the low crotch of an aspen, 
having for its foundation an abandoned Robin's nest. It consisted of a 
somewhat conical pile of sticks, nearly closed at the top, but with a small 
opening just large enough to admit the owner. Including its bulky base, 
the total height of this structure was about fifteen inches. 


List of specimens. 


170, d ad.; West Humboldt Mountains, September 7, 1867. 54—6{—2,4—113— 
4—§—1§{—1,/s- Upper mandible, horn-black, the tomium lilaceous-white; lower, lila- 
ccous whitish, deepening into purplish-slaty at end; iris, umber; tarsi and toes, 
brownish-whitish. 
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360, 2ad.; Truckee Bottom, December 17, 5—64—2),—1}3}—3—8—2—_4. Bill, 
black, lilaceous-whitish on basal half of lower mandible and along commissure ; interior 
of mouth, deep naples-yellow; iris, raw-umber; tarsi and toes, livid brownish-white. 

$39, dad.; Bast Houmboldt Mountains, July 13, 1868. 5—64—1§. Bill, black; 
commissure, with basal half of lower mandible, deep pinkish-lilac; iris, grayish choco- 
late-brown; tarsi and toes, dilute ashy-sepia. 

864, 2 juv.; East Humboldt Mountains, August 7. 5{—63—(?)—1}}. Upper 
mandible, dull black; commissure and lower mandible, pale lilaceous; rictus, pale 
yellow; interior of mouth, intense yellow; tarsi and toes, delicate pale ashy-sepia. 

903, dad.; Secret Valley, Nevada, September 7. 54—63—(?)—1}. Upper mandi- 
ble, olivaceous-black ; lower mandible and commissure, lilaceous-white, the former more 
dusky terminally; iris, olivaceous-umber; tarsi and toes, pale lilaceous-sepia. 

1260, nest and eggs (6); Parley’s Park (Wahsateh Mountains), Utah, June 23, 
1869. Built on an old Robin’s nest, in crotch of aspen, deep woods. 

1261, nest and eggs (7); nest in hollow aspen-snag. 

1286, nest and eggs (7); Parley’s Park, June 25. Nest in hollow snag, entrance 
through knot-hole. 

1308, nest and eggs (6); Parley’s Park, June 27. Nest in deserted woodpecker’s 
hole. : 

1309, nest and eggs (6); same locality and date. Nest behind loosened bark of 
dead aspen. 

1421, eggs (3); Parley’s Park, July 17, 1869. Nest in hollow of tree. 


TROGLODYTES HYEMALIS. 
Winter Wren. 


' f. pacificus— Western Winter Wren. 


Troglodytes hyemalis var. pacificus, BAIRD, Review,. 1864, 145. 

Troglodytes parvulus var. pacificus, B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 155, pl. 
Ix, fig. 10. s 

Anorthura troglodytes var. hyemalis, CouES, Key, 1872, 351 (part); Check List, 
1873, No. 50 (part); B. N.W., 1874, 33 (part). 

Troglodytes hyemalis (part), Batrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 369; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, 
No. 273.—Cooper, Orn. Cal., 73. 

The Winter Wren seemed to be quite rare in the Interior, since but 


one individual, the one obtained, was observed. 


List of specimens. 


369, gad.; Truckee Bottom, near Pyramid Lake, Nevada, December 25, 1867, 4— 
6—2—14—j7,—(?)—1},—- Upper mandible, black, tomium dilute brown; lower, 
dilute brown, dusky along the side; iris, deep burnt-umber; tarsi and toes, deep 
brown. 
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TELMATODYTES PALUSTRIS. 


Long-billed Marsh Wren. 


B. paludicola—Tule Wren. . 


Cistothorus palustris var. paludicola, BArRD, Review Am. B., 1864, 148.—B. B. & 
K., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 161.—HENsHAw, 1875, 185. 

Telmatodytes palustris, COUES, Key, 1872, 87 (part); Check List, 1873, No. 51; B, 
N.W., 1874, 35 (part). 

Cistothorus (Telmatodytes) palustris (part), BAtRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 364; Cat. N. 
Am. B., 1859, No. 268 (part)—CooPER, Orn. Cal., 75. 


In all marshy localities where there existed even a limited growth of 
tules, the Long-billed Marsh Wren was more or less abundant. It was 
consequently found in numerous places, but it abounded most in those 
extensive marshes adjoining the lower portions of the Truckee, Humboldt, 
and Jordan Rivers, it being so abundant at the latter locality that several 
nests were often visible at one time in the thick growth of reeds. The 
song of this Wren is very peculiar, being a confused sputtering, scolding 
harangue, somewhat similar to, but harsher and less pleasing than, the song 
of Troglodytes aédon. 

List of specimens. 


273, g.ad.; Truckee Meadows, Nevada, November 15, 1867. 5);—63—2,5,—1}{— 
—H_1;,—15. Upper mandible, slaty-black ; commissure and lower mandible, lilace- 
ous-white, the latter more dusky terminally; iris, umber; tarsi and toes, delicate 
brownish-white, strongly tinged with bluish-lilaceous. 

370, 2 ad.; Truckee Bottom, near Pyramid Lake, December 25, 54—63—2,4,—1}— 
3—11—2—7. Same remarks. Tarsi and toes, deep light-brown, with yellowish tinge. 

737, nest and five eggs; Truckee Bottom, near Pyramid Lake, May 18, 1868. 
Nest among reeds in deep water, near lake-shore. 

738, nest. Same remarks as to preceding. 

950, 3 ad.; Deep Creek, Utah, October 5, 1868. 53—7—(?)—1}%. Bill, black ; com- 
missure and basal two-thirds of lower mandible, pure lilaceous; iris, umber; tarsi and 
toes, deep sepia, the latter darkest. 

951, 8 ad.; 952, 2 ad.; 583—74—(?)—113. Same remarks. 

1010, 1011, 1012, 1013, 1014, 1015, May 21, 1869; 1079, 1080, 1031, 1082, June 2, 
1869; nests and eggs; Jordan River (near Salt Lake City), Utah. Nests each attached 
to several stalks of upright reeds, or tules, standing in the water, near nests of 
Xanthocephalus icterocephalus. Maximum number of eggs four, but the number prob- 
ably sometimes exceeds this. 

1459, ¢ juv.; Parley’s Park (Wahsatch Mountains), Utah, July 26, 1869, 43 —6}. 
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Upper mandible, sepia-black; commissure and lower mandible, pale lilaceous; iris, 
brown ; tarsi, dark sepia-plumbeous; toes, paler, whitish beneath. 

1467, 3 juv.; Parley’s Park, July 28. 48—63. Same remarks. 

1476, 3 juv.; July 29. 54—7. 


1494, 3 juv.; 53-63. 1495, f juv.; 54—6f. August 7. Same remarks as to 1459, 


Famity MOTACILLIDM#—Waeratts and TrT-LARKS, or PIPITS. 


ANTHUS LUDOYICIANUS. 
Tit-lark. 


Alauda ludoviciana, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., I, 1788, 793. 

Anthus ludovicianus, Licut., Verz., 1823, 27.—Batrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 232; Cat. 
N. Am. B., 1859, No. 165; Review, 1864, 153.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 
1874, 171, pl. x, fig. 3.—CooPER, Orn, Cal., 78.—CovugEs, Key, 1872, 90, fig. 34; 
Check List, 1873, No. 55; B. N.W., 1874, 40.—HENsuAw, 1875, 187. 


Perhaps no bird of the Interior is more abundant in winter than the 
Tit-lark is, at times, in localities of a nature calculated to attract them. At 
the Truckee Meadows they came in immense flocks in November, and 
spread over the soggy meadows, where they remained during the mod- 
erately cold weather for the greater portion of the winter, occasionally 
congregating by thousands about the haystacks and corrals. They were 
equally abundant at Carson City, particularly in the vicinity of the warm 
springs, where the high temperature of the water kept the meadow soft 
and comparatively green, even during the coldest weather. In April, just 
before their departure for the North, we observed them in their more 
highly-colored plumage. 

List of specimens. 


193, 2ad.; West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, September 17, 1867. (Stream, in 
garden.) 6—10—3,8,—23—j,—}i—2,,,—1. Upper mandible, dark horn-color, darker 
terminally; lower, paler, nearly straw-yellow at base; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, dark 
horn-color, — 

270, 2 ad.; Truckee Meadows, November 8. 6}3—103—3,9,—2{—13—_} 32318. 
Bill, black; basal half of lower mandible, light-brown; iris, bazel; tarsi and toes, very 
dark blackish-brown. 

274, 2 ad.; Truckee Meadows, November 15. 64—10—3,§,—211—3—13— 241, 
Upper mandible and tip of lower, nearly black, remaining portion dull wax-yellow, 
deepest basally--almost lemon-yellow on rictus; iris, deep vandyke; tarsi and toes, 
uniform blackish, toes not darker—dull light-yellowish beneath. 

275, d ad.; Truckee Meadows, November 15. 6%—11,,-—38—2}5—4—1 83-23 — 
1}. Toes more blackish than tarsus. : 


om 
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76, $ ad.; 63—103—3,9.—27—4— 3 213_1}, Same remarks. 
77,3 ad.; 63—103—34—211_3_13__97__11, Same remarks. 
78, ¢ ad.; T—103—35—213 -3—13_23_1, Same remarks. 
279, d ad.; 68—10$—37,—211—3—}—2.°—1. Tarsi, dark sienna-brown; toes, 
more blackish, distinctly pale yellowish beneath. 
280, g ad.; 641—103—34—213_4__3 93 1. Same remarks. 
281, dad.; 6,5,—104—35—215—}$—3—23—1}. Same remarks. 
282, g ad.; 64—103—33—213—3—3 _98__(?). Same remarks. 
283, dad.; 63—103—33—212—3—13__93__(1), Same remarks. 
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HELMINTHOPHAGA RUFICAPILLA. 
Nashville Warbler. 
Sylvia ruficapilla, Wits., Am. Orn., III, 1811, 120, pl. 27, fig. 3. 
Helminthophaga ruficapilla, BAIRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 256; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 
183; Review, 1864, 175.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 196, pl. x1, 
figs. 7, 8.'—CooPER, Orn. Cal., 82.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 94; Check List, 1873, 
No. 67; B. N.W., 1874, 50.—HENSHAW, 1875, 188. 

Although not observed in summer, this bird was more or less com- 
mon in September in the thickets along the streams in the lower portion of 
the canons. It is not as yet definitely known whether this species breeds 
anywhere within the Western Region, or whether, on the other hand, the 
individuals which have been obtained at so many localities west of the 
Rocky Mountains were migrants from the Eastern Region, Which, near the 
northern boundary of the United States, extends so much farther toward 
the Pacific coast. The same doubt exists in the case of Lanivirco solitarius. 
It is well known, however, that toward our northern border the Rocky 
Mountains form much less of a barrier to the westward range of eastern 
species, many of which, following the head-waters of the Yellowstone and 
other tributaries of the Missouri River, have but a short flight to reach the 
head-streams of the Columbia, and thus reach the Pacific coast in Oregon 
and Washington Territory, by passing down the valley of the latter stream. 


1On p. 191 a “var. gutturalis” is characterized, supposed to be distinguished by 
having the yellow of the throat confined strictly within the maxilli, and not, as in 
true ruficapilla, covering the cheeks; the race being based on No. 901 of this catalogue, 
= No. 53,354, National Museum catalogue. Should this peculiarity prove constant, 
the western birds may be distinguished by that name. Figure 8, Hist. N. Am. Birds, 
quoted above, represents this form. 
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These same individuals, in the case of non-resident species, during their 
autumnal migration, probably follow the bases of the mountain ranges 
directly southward, instead of returning by the devious route by which 
they reached the western portions of the country. The occasional cap- , 
ture of such species as those named above, and the more accidental occur- 
rence of others, as Lctopistes migratoria (see pp. 355, 380, 385, and 596), at 
localities in the Western Region, may thus be accounted for. 


List of specimens. 


901, dad.; East Humboldt Mountains (Secret Valley), Nevada, September 6, 1868. 
4i—7§—2}3. Upper mandible, plumbeous-black, the tomium slightly paler; lower, 
plumbeous-white, with lilaceous glow; iris, burnt-umber; tarsi, bluish-plumnbeous ; 
toes, stained with yellow. [Type of Helminthophaga ruficapilla var. gutturalis, Baird, 
Brewer, and Ridgway, History of North American Birds, Vol. I, 1874, p. 191, pl. x1, 
fig. 8.] 


HELMINTHOPHAGA VIRGINIA. 
Virginia’s Warbler. 


Helminthophaga virginia, Barn, B. N. Am., ed. 1860, p. xi, pl. 79, fig. 1; Cat. N. Am. 
B., 1859, No. 183a; Review, 1865, 177.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 
199, pl. Xt, tig. 12.—CoopER, Orn. Cal., 85.—Cours, Key, 1872, 94; Check 
List, 1873, No. 66; B. N.W., 1874, 51.—Hensuaw, 1875, 189. 

This interesting little Warbler was first observed among the cedar and 
pion groves on the eastern slope of the Ruby Mountains. It was not met 
with west of this locality, but eastward it occurred on all those ranges 
having a similar or equally extensive growth. At the first-named locality 
it was rather common in July and August, and was found in the same 
groves with the Black-throated Gray Warbler (Dendraca nigrescens) and 
the Lead-colored Vireo (Lanivireo plumbeus). On the Wahsatch and Uintah 
Mountains it was more abundant, being particularly plentiful among the 
serub-oaks on the foot-hills near Salt Lake City. They lived entirely 
among the bushes, which there were so dense that the birds were difficult to 
obtain, even when shot. The usual note of this species is a soft pit, very 
different from the sharp chip of H. celata, while its song is so exceedingly 
similar to that of the Summer Yellow-bird (Dendreca estiva) that we often 
found it difficult to distinguish them. 


—. 
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List of specimens. 


859, jur.; East Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, August 5, 1868. 5—74—(?)—2. 
Upper mandible, plumbeous-black, the tomium yellowish-white; lower mandible, dull 
light-ashy, darker terminally; tarsi and toes, yellowish-plumbeous, the latter pale 
yellow beneath. 

1040, 3 ad.; Salt Lake City, Utah (City Creek Caiion), May 24, 1869.. 5—8. Bill, 
lilaceous-blue, the upper mandible nearly black ; iris, brown ; tarsi, hepatic-slate; toes, 
yellowish. 

1041, 2 ad. (mate of preceding); 43—74. Same remarks. 

1053, Qad.; Salt Lake City, May 26. 5—74. Same remarks. 

1192, d ad.; Salt Lake City, June 21. 41+—7%. Same remarks. 

1188, nest and eggs (4); Salt Lake City, June 19. Nest imbedded in the layer of 
dead leaves covering the ground under oak-thicket, on side of ravine; female shot. 


HELMINTHOPHAGA CELATA. 
Orange-crowned Warbier. 


a, celata—Common Orange-crowned Warbler. 


Sylvia celata, Say, Long’s Exped., I, 1823, 169. 

Helminthophaga celata (part), BArrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 257; Cat., 1859, No. 184 
(part); Review, 1865, 176.—Coopmr, Orn. Cal., 83.—Cours, Key, 1872, 95; 
Check List, 1873, No. 68 (part); B. N.W., 1874, 52.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. 
B., I, 1874, 202, pl. x1, fig. 5 —HENsHAw, 1875, 191. 


B. lutescens.—Yellow Orange-crowned Warbler. 


Helminthophaga celata var. lutescens, RIDGWAY, Am. Jour. Sci. & Arts, Jan., 1872, 
457; Am. Nat., VII, Oct., 1873, p—-.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 
204, pl, XI, tig. 4. 

Helminthophaga celata. b. lutescens, Cours, B. N.W., 1874, 52. 

Helminthophaga celata (part), BArrD, B. N. Am., and Revy.—Covurs, Key, and 


Check List.—Coorrr, Orn. Cal., 83. 

The Orange-crowned Warbler was most frequently met with during its 
autumnal migration, at which time it was the most abundant of all the spe- 
cies of the family ; it was also not uncommon in summer in the high aspen 
woods of the loftier mountains. In the fall, the thickets and lower shrub- 
bery along the streams, particularly those of the lower canons, would fairly 
swarm with them during the early portion of the mornings, as they busily 
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sought their food, in company with various insectivorous birds, especially 
the Black-capped Green Warbler (Myiodioctes pusillus) and Swainson’s Vireo 
(Vireosylvia swainsoni). At such times they uttered frequently their sharp 
note of chip. The brightly-colored specimens representing H. lutescens were 
prevalent in the western depression of the Basin, but were not observed 
eastward of the upper portion of the Valley of the Humboldt, nor at any 
locality during the summer; and wherever found, were associated with 
individuals of the other form, which is the only one found breeding on the 
mountains. It is therefore inferred that all these individuals were migrants 
from the northern Pacific Coast region and the Sierra Nevada, while those 
of H. celata proper were from the higher portions of the more eastern 
mountains, or from farther northward in the Rocky Mountain ranges; full- 
fledged young birds being numerous in the high aspen woods of the Wah- 
satch Mountains in July and August. 


List of specimens. + 


a. celata. 


921, gd ad.;  Dearing’s Creek,” Upper Humboldt Valley, September 11, 1868. 5— 
78—(?)—21. Upper mandible, brownish plumbeous-black, the tomium whitish; lower, 
pale lilaceous-plumbeous, darker terminally ; iris, bright sienna; tarsi and toes, plum- 
beous, with yellow cast. 

922, 2 ad.; ‘“ Dearing’s Creek,” Upper Humboldt Valley, September 11, 1863. 
44—71—(?)—148. Bill rather more lilaceous. 

1425, ¢ juv.; Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, July 17,1869. 413—73. 
Upper mandible, black ; commissure and lower mandible, dark lilaceous, latter paler 
basally ; iris, brown; tarsi, plumbeous; toes, olive. 

1505, g ad.; Parley’s Park, August 12,1869. 5—74. Same remarks. 

1516, g ad.; Parley’s Park, August 16,1869. 5,%—5{. Upper mandible, black, 
paler along tomium; lower, lilaceous-blue, whitish basally, blackish terminally ; iris, 
brown; tarsi, dull plumbeous; toes, more greenish. 


B. lutescens. 


215, g ad.; Camp 19, West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, September 24, 1867. 
43—7Z—23—2—3—11_1)4—13, Bill, blackish horn-color, the lower mandible, paler ; 
iris, brown; tarsi and toes, deep born-color. 

907, g ad.; “Secret Valley,” East Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, September 8, 
1868. 4§—7,—(?)—2. Upper mandible, purplish-black, the tomium deep lilac; lower 
mandible, bluish-lilac, more pinkish basally, more dusky toward tip; iris, vandyke- 
brown; tarsi and toes, plumbeous, the latter stained with yellow. 
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926, g ad.; “ Dearing’s Creek,” Upper Humboldt Valley, Nevada, September 12. 
41°—73—(?)—2. Upper mandible, plumbeous-black, the tomium edged with paler ; 
lower, plumbeous-white, darker terminally; iris, burnt-sienna; tarsi and toes, plumbe- 
ous, latter with a yellowish tinge. 


DENDR@CA ASTIVA. 
Summer Yellow-bird; Golden Warbler. 


Motacilla estiva, GMELIN, Syst.. Nat., I, 1788, 996. 

Dendreca estiva, Barry, B. N. Am., 1858, 282; Catal., 1859, No. 203; Review, 
1865, 195.—CooPER, Orn. Cal., 87.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 97 ; Check List, 1873, 
No. 70; B. N.W., 1874, 54.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 222, pl. xiv, 
fig. 1— HENSHAW, 1875, 192. 


This common and familiar little bird was met with everywhere, except 
during the winter season; and in all wooded localities, with the exception 
of the higher forests, which it gave up chiefly to D. auduboni, was the most 
abundant and generally distributed member of the family. At Sacramento 
it was one of the commonest birds, inhabiting every copse, whether of 
willow, cotton-wood, or oak; and throughout the Interior it was equally 
plentiful in every locality producing a growth of willows or other shrubbery, 
being most multiplied in the river-valleys or lower cations, and gradually 
decreasing in numbers toward the summits of the mountains. No difference 
whatever exists, apparently, between the western and eastern birds of this 
species. 

List of specimens. 


11, nest and eggs (3); Sacramento, California, June 8, 1867, Nest on small oak, 
in grove. 

24, 25, 26, 27, nest and eggs; Sacramento, California, June 11, 1867. Nests in 
a small oak-grove, nearly similarly situated, being generally placed on a high branch 
near the top of the trees, about fifteen or twenty feet from the ground. 

121, $ juv.; valley of the Truckee, Nevada, August 6, 1867, 5,5,—7}%—2.°.—93 
—4—g—13—3. Upper mandible, leaden-black, the tomium whitish; lower, leaden- 
bluish; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, yellowish horn-color, latter yellowish beneath. 

158, ? ad.; valley of the Humboldt (Camp 17), September 2. 5,8,—74—2,7,2— 
pa—f—1}—}%. Upper mandible, black, the tomium pale ashy-lilae ; lower mandible, 
pale ashy-lilac; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, liver-brown, scutelle margined with ashy- 
blue. 

881, 2 juv.; East Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, August 29, 1868, 47—7|—(?)—2. 
Upper mandible, olive-brown, edged with paler; lower, uniform greenish-white; iris, 
bister; tarsi and toes, dilute sepia, strongly washed with yellow. 
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1254, 1255, 1256, nests and eggs; Parley’s Park, Utah, June 23, 1869. Nests in 
willows along stream. 

1306, nest and eggs (4); Parley’s Park, June 27. Nest in rose-bush near stream. 

1415, nest and egg (1); Parley’s Park, July 16, 1869, Nest in willows. 


DENDR@CA OCCIDENTALIS. 


Western Warbler. 
Sylvia occidentalis, TOWNSEND, Journ. Ac. Nat. Sei. Philad., VU, ii, 1837, 190. 
Dendreca occidentalis, BAIRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 268; Catal., 1859, No. 190 ; Review, 
1865, 183.—Coopmr, Orn. Cal., 92.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 98; Check List, 1873, 
No. 72.—B. B. & Kt., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 266, pl. xm, fig. 5—HEnsnaw, 
1875, 201. 

On the 29th of August, 1868, a single individual of this strongly-marked 
species was seen in the lower portion of one of the eastern cations of the 
Kast Humboldt Mountains. It was busily engaged in searching for its 
insect food, in a thicket along the stream, during which occupation it uttered 
an occasional note, sounding like a lisped and faint enunciation of pzeet. 


DENDR@CA TOWNSENDI. 
Townsend’s Warbler. 


“Sylvia townsendi, NUTTALL,” TOWNSEND, Journ. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., VII, ii, 
1837, 191. 


Dendreca townsendi, Baird, B. N. Am., 1858, 269; Catal., 1859, 191; Review, 
1865, 185.—CoorPrEr, Orn. Cal., 91.—Cours, Key, 1872, 98; Check List, 1873, 
No. 73.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 265, pl. xu, fig. 7— HENSHAW, 
1875, 200. 

This Warbler, like the D. occidentalis, was exceedingly rare along our 
route, only one other specimen besides that obtained having been seen. 
The one in question was observed on the 8th of September, in an alder- 
thicket high up one of the eastern canons of the East Humboldt Mountains. 
The manners and notes of this species, as observed at this season, seemed 
much like those of D. occidentalis, neither possessing any strikingly distinctive 
trait, so far as could be observed. 


List of specimens. 


942, g ad.; Thousand Spring Valley, Nevada, September 24, 1868. (Specimen 
badly mutilated ; no measurements.) 
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DENDR@CA NIGRESCENS. 
Black-throated Gray Warbler. 
Sylvia nigrescens, TOWNSEND, Journ. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., VIL, ii, 1837, 191. 
Dendreca nigrescens, BARD, B. N. Am., 1858, 270; Catal., 1859, No. 192; Review, 
1865, 186.—CoopEr, Orn, Cal., 90.—Cours, Key, 1872, 98; Check List, 
1873, No. 75; B. N.W., 1874, 55.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 258, 
pl. x11, fig. 8 —HENsHAw, 1875, 188. 

The Black-throated Gray Warbler doubtless breeds on all the higher 
mountains of the Western Region, since Mr. C. E. Aiken has discovered it 
to be a summer resident on the most eastern ranges in Colorado, while it has 
long been known as a summer bird of the Pacifie Coast district; but the 
mountains of the Great Basin having sufficient timber-growth—a condition 
essential to the presence of this species—are very few, and so far between, 
that we met with it at few localities. On the eastern slope of the Ruby 
Mountains, it was abundant in July and August, in the pimon and cedar 
woods, never entering the brushwood in the cafons. A few individuals 
were also seen in Pack’s Caton, Uintah Mountains, where they inhabited 
the lower slopes which were covered with a scattered growth of serub- 
oaks and mountain-mahogany. At the former locality, several families of 
full-grown young were observed still following their parents. Their song 
was not heard, but their ordinary note greatly resembled the sharp chip 
of the eastern Yellow-rump (D. coronata). 

List of specimens. 

840, 3; East Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, July, 14, 1868. 4373 —(?)—23.. 
Bill, deep black; iris, dark sepia; tarsi and toes, sepia-black. 

855, J; East Humboldt Mountains, August 4, 1868, 53—7{—(?)—24. Same re- 
marks, 

863, d; August 7, 1868, 514—7 

866, 2; August 10, 1868. 5—7 
lower mandible. 


g—(?)—24. Same remarks. 
g—(?)--2. Bill, black, slightly lilaceous at base of 


DENDR@CA AUDUBONI. 
Audubon’s Warbler. 
Sylvia audubonii, TOWNSEND, Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad., VIL, ii, 1837, 190. 
Dendreca audubonii, Baird, B. N. Am., 1858, 273; Catal., 1859, No. 195; Review, 
1865, 188.—CooPER, Orn. Cal., 88.—Covurs, Key, 1872, 100; Check List, 
1873, No. 79; B. N.W., 1874, 58.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 229, 
pl. x1, fig. 1—HEnsnAw, 1875, 194. 
As is the case with the eastern Yellow-rumped Warbler (D. coronata), 
28 PR 
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except in the southern portion of its habitat, Audubon’s Warbler, the 
western representative of that species, is the only one of the family which 
remains during the winter. Its migrations seem to be mainly, if not 
entirely, vertical, its summer-home being the pine forests of the mountains, 
while in winter it dwells among the cotton-woods of the river-valleys, or 
the brushwood of the lower canons. In its habits and manners it is an exact 
counterpart of D. coronata, which it also resembles so strikingly in plumage; 
but its notes are markedly different, the usual one being a feeble wit, very 
unlike the sharp chip of the eastern species. 
List of specimens. 


18, dad.; West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, September 25, 1867. 5g--9—34— 
3—}1—24—1. Bill, tarsi, and toes, deep black; iris, hazel. 
45, 8 ad.; West Humboldt Mountains, October 8, 1867. 53—9}—3§3—23—3—4— 
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2,—1,);- Same remarks. 

346, 2ad.; Truckee Valley, Nevada, December 7, 1868. 54—83—2§—23—j,—]i— 
23—3. Same remarks. 

493, g ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 4, 1868. 6—9{ 
umber. 

500, ¢ ad.; Carson, April 18, 1868, 6—94—34—23. Bill, jet-black; iris, burnt- 
umber; tarsi and toes, sepia-black. : 

1257, single egg; Parley’s Park, Wahsateh Mountains, Utah, June 23, 1869, 
Nest near extremity of horizontal branch of pine tree, about ten feet from ground; 
contained, besides, three young. 
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GEOTHLYPIS TRICHAS. 
Maryland Vellow-throat. 

Turdus trichas, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 293. 

Geothlypis trichas, CABANIS, Mus. Hein., 1850, 16.—Batrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 241 ; 
Catal., 1859, No. 170; Review, 1865, 220.—Coorer, Orn. Cal., 95.—COoUES, 
Key, 1872, 107, fig. 47; Check List, 1873, 97; B. N.W., 1874, 74.—B. B. & K., 
Hist. N. Am. L., I, 1874, 297, pl. xv, figs. 7, 8—TENsHAW, 1875, 204. 


In all bushy places contiguous to water, this little bird was invariably 
to be found; but it was confined to the valleys, being replaced among the 
mountains, even in the lower canons, by the G. macgillivrayi.. Clumps of 
wild-rose briers and the banks of the sloughs seemed to be its favorite 
resorts, and in such localities near Pyramid Lake it was one of the most 
abundant species in May, and all day long enlivened the vicinity of one of 
our camps by its pleasant song of witch'ity, witch’ ity, witch'ity—often from 


several rival males at the same time. 
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List of specimens. 


750, eggs (4); mouth of Truckee River, May 19, 1868, Nest in sage bush, in 
moist depression. 

885, juv.; Ruby Valley, Nevada, August 29, 1868. 5i—6}—(?)—1}. Upper 
mandible, sepia-black, the tomium pale brownish-yellow; lower, dilute lilaceous-sepia; 
iris, plumbeous-brown; tarsi and toes, dilute pinkish-sepia, the toes strongly washed 
with yellow. 

899, 2 juv.; Secret Valley, Nevada, September 23, 1868. 53—7—(?)—1]. Same 
remarks. 

953, 6 ad.; Deep Creek, Utah, October 5, 1868. 5j4,—7—(?)—1}. Bill, black; 
commissure and basal half of lower mandible, dilute brownish-lilac; iris, bister; tarsi 
and toes, uniform sepia. 

1400, nest and eggs; valley of Weber River, June, 1869. [J. C. Olmsted.] 


GEOTHLYPIS MACGILLIVRAYL. 
McGillivray’s Warbler. 
Sylvia macgillivrayi, AUDUBON, Orn. Biog., V, 1839, 75, pl. 399, figs. 4, 5. 
Geothlypis macgillivrayi, BArRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 244, pl. 99, fig. 4; Catal., 1859, 
No. 173; Review, 1865, 227.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., 96.—Cours, Key, 1872, 
107; Check List, 1873, No. 99.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., 1, 1874, 303, pl. 
XV, figs. 4, 5—HENSHAW, 1875, 205. 
Geothlypis philadelphia var. macgillivrayi, ALLEN, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., III, 
July, 1872, 175.—Ripaway, Am. Journ. Sci. & Arts, Dee., 1872, 459. 

Geothlypis philadelphia. a. macgillivrayi, CouES, B. N.W., 1874, 75. 

Representing the Maryland Yellow-throat in the mountains, this species 
was found in all the fertile cations from the Sierra Nevada to the Uintahs. 
It inhabited the rank herbage near the streams, or the undergrowth of the 
thickets and aspen copses. We did not hear the song of this species, but 
were very familiar with its ordinary note, a strong chip, greatly resembling 
that of the Indigo-bird, or its western representative (Cyanospiza cyanea and 
C. wnena), the notes of both old and young being alike. 

List of specimens. 

175, 2 juv.; West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, September 9, 1867. 54—7,7,— 
252i 2-14. Upper mandible, brownish-black ; commissure and lower 
mandible, brownish lilaceous-white, the latter darker terminally ; iris, hazel; tarsi and 
toes, brownish-white. 

900, 4 juv.; East Humboldt Mountains, Nevada (Camp 23), September 6, 1868. 
55—7T4—(?)—2,,. Iris, grayish-sepia; tarsi and toes, piukish-white. 

906, 3 ad.; East Humboldt Mountains, September 8, 1868. 5,5.—7§—(?)—21. 
Upper mandible, brownish-plumbeous, paler toward commissure ; lower, paler brown- 


ish, lilaceous- white, darker terminally; iris, grayish-sepia; tarsi and toes, sepia-white. 
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1258, 1259, nests and eggs; Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, June 23, 
1863. Nests about eighteen inches above the ground, in small briers or bushes, in 
weedy undergrowth near stream, (Parents of both shot.) 

1307, nest and eggs (4); Parley’s Park, Jane 27, 1869, Nest in bush, about a foot 
from ground. 

1365, nest and eggs (3); Uintah Mountains, July 3, 1869. Nest among under- 
growth of aspen-grove, in bush, a foot from ground. 

1380, 4 juv.; Uintah Mountains, July 7,1869. 53—73. Bill, black, the commissure 
and basal two-thirds of lower mandible, deep lilaceous; iris, brown; tarsi, light lila- 
ceous-brown; toes, darker. 

1432, $ juv.; Parley’s Park, July 19, 1869. 53—73. Upper mandible, black, the 
tomium white; lower, lilaceous-white, the terminal third dusky; iris, brown; tarsi, pur- 
plish-brown; toes, dark brown. 


ICTERIA VIRENS. 
Vellow-breasted Chat. 


B. longicauda—Long-tailed Chat. 


Icteria longicauda, LAWRENCE, Ann. Lye. N. H., N. Y., WI, April, 1853, 4.— 
BairD, B. N. Am., 1858, 249, pl. 34, fig. 2; Catal., 1859, No. 177; Review, 
1865, 230.—CoopPER, Orn. Cal., 98. 

Icteria virens var. longicauda, Cours, Key, 1872, 108; Check List, 1873, No. 100a. 
—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, I, 1874, 309.—HENsmaw, 1875, 206. 

Icteria virens. b. longicauda, Cours, Birds N.W., 1874, 77. 

The distribution of the Yellow-breasted Chat corresponds so nearly with 
that of the Maryland Yellow-throat, that they were generally to be found in 
the same thicket; but its vertical range is somewhat greater, it being fre- 
quently met with in the lower portion of the canons. It was equally common 
in California and the Interior, and appeared to be in all respects the same 
bird as the eastern race. Its song during the breeding-season, like that of the 
eastern bird, is conspicuous from its extreme oddity, as well as for its power 
and variety; and we were often awakened at midnight by its notes, when, 
but for the yelping of the prowling Coyotes (Canis latrans}, the stillness 
would have been unbroken, It was also observed that they were partic- 
ularly musical on bright moonlight nights. 

List of specimens. 


23, nest and eggs (3); Sacramento, California, June 11, 1867. Nest in wild-rose 
brier, among undergrowth of oak grove. 


_— 
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49, S ad. (parent of No. 48); Sacramento, California, June 17, 1867. 7%7—10,— 
3s —2 3-8, —38—1§. Bill, entirely pure black; whole inside of mouth, intense 
black; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, pale slate-blue. 

165, 2 ad.; West Humboldt Mountains (Camp 18), September 4, 1867. 77—103— 
3$—212—f—1—34—113. Upper mandible, horn-black, tomium bluish-awhite; lower 
mandible, lilaceous-white, point of gonys, black; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, plumbcous, 
without any shade of blue. 

168, S ad.; West Humboldt Mountains, September 7, 1867. 8—10-—33—213_.°.__ 
42—3°,—13. Upper mandible, horn-black, tomium bluish-white ; lower mandible, peart- 
white, tip of gonys, black; tarsi and toes, dull plumbcous. 

45, nest and eggs (3); Sacramento, June 17, 1867. Nest about three feet from 
ground, in thorny bush in dense thicket. 

568, $ ad.; Truckee Reservation, May 15, 1868. 7%—10—23. Bill, and whole 
interior of mouth, intense black ; iris, blackish-brown; tarsi and toes, plumbeous. 


MYIODIOCTES PUSILLUS. 


Black-capped Yellow Warbler. 


a. pusillus. 


Muscicapa pusilla, WILSON, Am. Orn., LIT, 1511, 103, pl. 26, fig. 4. 

Myiodioctes pusillus, BoNAv., Consp. Av., I, 1850, 315.—Barrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 
293 (part); Catal., 1859, No. 211; Review, 1865, 240 (part)—Cooprr, Orn. 
Cal., 101.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 109, fig. 50 (part); Check List, 1873, No. 102; 
B. N.W., 1874, 79 (part)—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 317, pl. Xv1, 
figs. 3, 4 HENSHAW, 1875, 207, 

Myiodioctes pusillus var. pusillus, RipGway, Am. Journ. Sci. & Arts, Dee., 1872, 
457, 


B. pileolata. 


Myjiodioctes pusillus (part), AUCT. 
Motacilla pileolata, PALLAS, Zoog. Rosso-As., I, 1811, 497. 
Myiodioctes pusillus var. pileolata, Ripew., Am. Journ. Sci. & Arts, Dec., 1872, 


457.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 319. 
This sprightly Warbler was not seen at Sacramento, but in the valley 
of the Truckee, and in many suitable localities to the eastward, it was a 
rare summer resident, becoming exceedingly numerous in autumn. — Its 
haunts during the breeding-season were much the same as those of the 
Summer Yellow-bird (Dendraca estiva), but in September it was most 


abundant in the shrubbery along the canon streams. 
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List of specimens. 
a, pusillus . 


203, 2 ad.; West Humboldt Mountains, September 20, 1867. 443—6f—23—1}%—#3 
—}1—1!4—31. Upper mandible, blackish horn-color edged with pale brownish ; lower 
maudible, pale lilaceous-brown; iris, brown ; tarsi and toes, yellowish brown, the former 
strongly stained with yellow posteriorly. . 

880, f ad.; East Humboldt Mountains, August 29, 1868, 5)—6Z—(?)—13%. Upper 
mandible, deep-black, tomium edged with lilaceous; lower, dilute-lilac, more whitish 
beneath ; iris, sepia; tarsi and toes, dilute brownish-yellow, the tarsi more sulphury, 
the toes deeper. 

887, ¢ ad.; East Humboldt Mountains, September 1, 1868. 5—7—(?)—2. Upper 
mandible, blackish-olivaceous, tomium aud lower mandible, dilate reddish lilaccous- 
brown; iris, sepia; tarsi and toes, pale olivaceous-yellow. 

888, 9 ad.; same locality and date. 4§—6Z—1]. Tarsi, pale purplish-brown; toes, 
olive-yellow. 

1039, 2?ad.; Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, May 24,1869. 43—7. Upper man- 
dible, brownish-black ; lower, paler, basal two-thirds, pale wood-brown; iris, brown ; 
tarsi and toes, dilute-brown. 

B. pileolata. 


120, 2ad.; valley of the Truckee, Nevada, August 6, 1867. 5—6,°;—2,, Bill, 
delicate pinkish horn-color, darker on the culmen; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, dilate 
horn-color, stained with yellow. 

166, Qad.; valley of the Lower Humboldt, Nevada, September 5, 1867. 4—6)%— 
21. Bill, dark horn-color, lower mandible paler, dilute brown basally; iris, dark hazel ; 
tarsi and toes, horn-color, latter yellowish beneath. ; 

176, dad.; West Humboldt Mountains, September 9, 1867. 5$—6}3—2,5,. Bill, 
dark horn-color, paler beneath, the lower mandible inclining to lilaceous; iris, hazel ; 
tarsi and toes, pale livid horn-color. 


SETOPHAGA RUTICILLA. 


American Redstart. 

Muscicapa ruticilla, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 326. 

Setophaga ruticilla, SwAws., Zool. Jour., IL, 1827, 358.—Batrp, Birds N, Am., 
1858, 297; Catal., 1859, No. 217; Review, 1865, 256.—Courms, Key, 1872, 110; 
Check List, 1873, No. 104; Birds N.W., 1874, 81.—B. B. & ht., Hist. N. Aw. 
Birds, I, 1874, 319, pl. Xv1, figs. 1, 5.—HeNsmAw, 1875, 209. 

This beautiful little bird was common in summer throughout the Wah- 
sateli district, being one of several eastern species which have their westward 
range limited only by the commencement of the arid and treeless region 
of the Great Basin. It was abundant in the valleys and the lower portion 
of the canons, but it did not extend far up into the mountains. A few were 


seen, in June, in the orchard of the “Church Ranche,” on Antelope Island. 


2 eee, ee a. a! 
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List of specimens. 


1104,4 ad.; Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, Utah, June 4, 1869, 53-73. Bill, 
tarsi, and toes, deep black ; iris, brown. 


Famity HIRUNDINIDEZ—Swattows. 
PROGNE SUBIS. 


Purple Martin. 

Hirundo subis, UINN., Syst. Nat. (10th ed.), 1758, 192. 

Progne subis, BARD, Review Am. B., 1865, 274.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Bu 1, 
1874, 329, pl. XVI, figs. 7, 10—Hrnsnaw., 1875, 213. 

Hirundo purpurea, LINN., Syst. Nat. (12th ed.), 1766, 344. 

Progne purpurea, Bork, Isis, 1826, 971.—Barrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 314; Catal., 
1859, No. 231.—Coorrr, Orn. Cal., 113.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 114; Check List, 
1873, No. 117; B. N.W., 1874, 91. 

In the more thickly-populated districts of California, the handsome 
Purple Martin has become, as it has long since in the Eastern States, 
semi-domesticated, and almost entirely allured from its original haunts, the 
forests, by the superior advantages afforded by the surroundings of civilized 
man; but in the more scantily-settled Interior it was found still retainine 
its primitive habits.. In the cities of San Francisco and Sacramento it was 
a very abundant species, while eastward of the Sierra Nevada it was rare, 
except among the aspen woods of the pine-region on certain of the higher 
mountain ranges. In Carson City it was not common, while in Virginia 
City but a single individual was seen, the date being June 18, 1868. Among 
the aspens of the Wahsatch, near Parley’s Park, however, it was extremely 
abundant, and nested in the deserted or captured excavations of the Red- 
naped Woodpecker (Sphyrapicus nuchalis), most of which were bored into 
the trunks of living trees, these holes being freely shared with the White- 
bellied Swallows (Zachycineta bicolor). 

As a rule, the Swallows, although true Oscines, are not considered 
singers; the present species, however, is at least one notable exception, since 
it is a warbler of high merit. Often have we reclined on some mossy or 
fern-covered bank beneath the aspens, and given respectful attention fo the 


performance of a voluble male Purple Martin, as, with glossy violet head 
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thrust from the entrance to his nest, he entertained his mate with liquid 
warblings, varied by sweet cadences, his throat swelling and vibrating 


with the volume of his song. 


PETROCHELIDON LUNIFRONS. 


Clift Swallow. 


Hirundo lunifrons, Say, Long’s Exped., If, 1823, 47.—Barrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 
309; Catal., 1859, No. 226.—Coorer, Orn. Cal., 104, 
Petrochetidon lunifrons, SCLATER, Cat. Am. B., 1862, 40.—Bairp, Review, 1865, 
288.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 114; Check List, 1873, No. 114; B. N.W., 1874, 88. 
—B.B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 334, pl. xvi, 13.—HENsHAW, 1875, 215. 
The first land-bird observed after arriving at San Francisco, was this 
familiar and widely-diffused species, multitudes of which were observed to 
swarm about certain old buildings along with smaller numbers of Purple 
Martins (Progne subis). It was also noticed along every portion of our 
route across the Great Basin, especially in the vicinity of rivers or lakes, 
or at the settlements, whether large or small. The species may be consid- 
ered the most abundant one .of the family throughout the West, the next 
in order being the White-bellied and Rough-winged Swallows (Tachycineta 
bicolor and Stelgidopteryx serripennis). In localities most remote from settle- 
ments it of course built its nest only on the face of overhanging cliffs, but 
if near a settlement, any large building, as a barn or church, was almost 
sure to be selected; in either case, vast numbers congregating together and 
fixing their peculiar gourd-shaped nests side by side or upon each other, the 
same as in the east. It was not observed to build in any other way, and 
it is probable that the nesting-habits of this species are less variable than 
those of its kindred, excepting, perhaps, the common Barn Swallow (/Tirundo 
horreorum’, which differs chiefly in selecting caves or the interior of dwell- 


ings, and in being not gregarious. 


List of specimens. 


852, Sad.; Bast Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, July 22, 1868.. 6—124—(?)—3. 
Bill, deep black ; interior of mouth, pinkish-dusky; iris, dark claret-brown ; tarsi and 
toes, dark horn-color. 

871, egg (1); East Humboldt Mountains, August 25, 1868. Nest attached to side 
of a rafter, underneath roof of a shed, at ranche. 


HIRUNDO HORREORUM—TACHYCINETA BICOLOR. 441 


HirRUNDO ERYTHROGASTER. 


Barn Swallow. 


B. horreorum.' 

Hirundo horreorum, Barton, Frag. Nat. Hist. Penn’a, 1799, 17.—Barrp, Birds N. 
Am., 1858, 308; Catal., 1859, No. 225; Review, 1865, 204.—Cooprr, Orn. 
Cal., 103.—Couns, Key, 1872, 113, fig. 54; Check List, 1873, No. 111; Birds 
N.W., 1874, 85.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, I, 1874, 339, pl. xvi, fig. 
9,.—HENSHAW, 1875, 217. 

Although inhabiting the same localities as the Cliff Swallow, the pres- 
ent species was observed to be everywhere much less numerous. It was 
most common along the shore and on the islands of Pyramid Lake, where 
it nested among the tufa domes, each nest being attached to the ceiling of 
a cave among the rocks. In few instances were more than a single pair 
found in one cave. Several nests were also found in caverns among the lime- 
stone cliffs on the eastern side of the Ruby Mountains. 

List of specimens. 


408, 3 ad.; valley of the Humboldt, September, 1867. 
1451, nest and eggs (3); Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, July 26, 1869. 
Nest in stable, attached to rafter. 


TACHYCINETA BICOLOR. 


White-bellicd Swallow. 
Hirundo bicolor, VretLLot, Ois. Am. Sept., I, 1807, 61, pl. 31.—Barrp, Birds N. 
Am., 1858, 310; Catal., 1859, No. 227; Review, 1865, 297.—Coorer, Orn. 
Cal., 106.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 344, pl. xvi, fig. 8. 
Tachycineta bicolor, CABANIS, Mus. Hein., 1850, 48.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 113; 
Check List, 1873, No, 112; Birds N.W., 1874, 86.—HENSHAW, 1575, 217. 


This species and the Purple Martin were the only Swallows which were 


1Tt is not yet satisfactorily determined whether the North American birds of this 
species differ constantly from South American examples to the extent that the two 
series may be separated as geographical races. In ease they should not prove thus 
constantly different, the proper name of the North American bird is H. erythrogaster, 
Boddaert, while the following synonyms are to be added to the above citations :— 
Hirundo erythrogaster, Bopp., Tabl. Pl. enl. (724, fig. 1), 1783, 45 (Cayenne).— 
ScLATER, Catal. Am, Birds, 1861, 39 (Brazil). 
Hirundo rufa, G., Syst. Nat., I, 1788, 1018 (Pl. enl., 724, fig. 1) —Bur., Ueb., 
III, 148 (Brazil). 
Hirundo cyanopyrrha, VIEILL., Nouy. Dict., XVI, 1817, 510. 
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confined strictly to wooded districts or to settlements, their distribution 
being much the same, except that, in the case of wooded localities, the former 
was most abundant in the river-valleys, while the latter occurred oftenest 
on the mountains. Among the cotton-woods of the Lower Truckee, near 
Pyramid Lake, in May, the White-bellied Swallow abounded more than 
elsewhere, and every knot-hole or other cavity among the trees seemed to 
have been taken possession of by a pair. They were then engaged in 
building their nests, and throughout the day would come to the door- 
yard of the Reservation-house to pick up the feathers, or bits of rag or 
paper, scattered about the ground, after hurriedly seizing which they would 
fly with the article selected in a direct line to their nests. As they sat on 
the ground, they were beautiful little birds, and though they squatted some- 
what awkwardly, on account of the smallness of their fect, they raised their 
heads so proudly, and glanced so sharply, yet timidly, about them, that 
they seemed graceful in their motions; while each movement caused the 
sunlight to glance from their burnished backs of lustrous steel-blue, with 
which the snowy white of their breasts contrasted so strikingly. Although 
the object picked up was most often a feather, it occasionally happened 
that one would take hold of a string 


D>) 


yard or more in length, in which case, so conspicuous an object was certain 


or a long shred of cloth, perhaps a 


to be seized upon by others, as the bearer labored to carry it to his nest, 
thus becoming the subject of quite a struggle, and much twittering. 

The White-bellied Swallow was by no means confined to the wooded 
river-valleys, however, but it was equally abundant among the aspen woods, 
high up in the Wahsatch Mountains, at an altitude of 8,000 or 9,000 feet; it 
was also common in the Sacramento Valley, but a few feet above sea-level, 
among the oak trees of the plain. Neither is it invariably arboreal, for it 
seems to have become, in certain localities, more “civilized,” like its cousin, 
the Purple Martin, and to have taken advantage of the abode of man 
in localities where there are no trees to accommodate them. Such was 
conspicuously the case at Carson City, where they were quite numerous, 
and built their nests under the eaves, behind the weather-boarding, or about 
the porches of dwellings or other buildings, and were quite familiar. The 


specimens in the collection were shot on the wing; and when one was 
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brought down the rest would exhibit great concern, circling about the 
victim, and uttering a plaintive twitter, as their suffering companion lay 
fluttering on the ground. 


List of specimens. 


473, 2 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 30, 1868. 6—13—43—4}, Bill, deep black ; 
interior of mouth, fleshy white; tarsi aud toes, dark sepia, the latter pinkish beneath. 

474, 3d ad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 30, 1868, 53—13—45—4,'... Interior of 
nouth, pale yellow. 

475, 2 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 30, 1868. 6—123—43—31%. Interior of 
mouth, fleshy oe 

748, eggs; Truckee Bottoms, May 19,1868. Nest of straw and feathers, in deserted 
woodpeckers hole, in willow tree. 

768, 769, eggs (3—4); Truckee Bottoms, May 29, 1868. Nests with same location, 
ete., as preceding. 

1038, ¢ ad.; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 24, 1869. 6—13. Bill, black; iris, brown ; 
feet, dark Aoeplishe -brown. 

1416, eggs (3); Parley’s Park, Wahsatch ‘Mountains, Utah, July 16, 1869. Eggs 
in kuot-hole in aspen-tree. Nest of feathers. 

1484, d juv.; Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, July 30, 1869. 53—12, 
Bill, black; rictus and interior of mouth, yellow; iris, brown; feet, dark livid sepia. 

1485, ¢ juv.; Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, July 30, 1869. 53—114%. 
Feet, light pink. 


TACHYCINETA THALASSINA. 


Violet-green Swallow. 


pr thalassina, SWAINSON, Philos. Mag., I, 1827, 365,.—Batrp, Birds N. Am., 
858, 311; Catal., 1859, No. 228; Review, 1865, 299.—Coorrr, Orn. Cal., 
nee LB. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, I, 1874, 347, pl. xvi, fig. 11. 
_ Lachycineta thalassina, CABANIS, Mus. Hein., 1850, 48.—Covrs, Key, 1872, 115; 
Check List, 1873, No. 113; Birds N.W., 1874, 86.—HENSHAW, 1875, 217. 
The beautiful Violet-green Swallow was first seen on the main island in 
Pyramid Lake, during the month of May. They were very abundant, and 
frequented chiefly the cliffs of calcareous tufa, where they were observed 
to enter the fissures of the rock to their nests within. In July we saw it: 
again among the limestone walls of the eastern canons of the Ruby 
Mountains, where it also nested in the crevices on the face of thie cliffs, its 
associates being the White-throated Swift (Panyptila savatilis), and Cliff 


Swallow (Petrochelidon lunifrons). Their nests were in almost every case 
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out of reach, only two of those that were found being accessible. Both 
were in horizontal fissures, scarcely large enough to admit the hand; the 
nest consisting of a flattened mass of sticks and straws, lined with feathers, 
like those of the Bank Swallows (Cotyle and Stelgidopteryr); one of them 
contained five young birds, but the other had apparently been tampered 
with in some way, since the parent was dead and her three eggs broken. 
The latter, like those of 7. bicolor and the two species above mentioned, 
were pure white, without markings. 

Although other observers, whose statements we do not in the least 
doubt, have described the habits of this bird as arboreal, like those of the 
White-bellied Swallow (7. bicolor) and the Purple Martin, we never found 
it so in any locality during our trip, it being everywhere a strictly saxico- 
line species, and an associate of Panyptila saxatilis, Petrochelidon lunifrons, and 
Hirundo horreorum rather than of the species named, and to be found only 
where precipitous rocks, affording suitable fissures, occurred. When on the 
wing the appearance of this lovely Swallow is very striking, and so unlike that 
of any other that it may be immediately distinguished. No other species 
resembles it except the Z. bicolor, which is somewhat similar on account of 
the pure white lower parts; but a more attentive examination discovers the 
greater amount of white on the side of the head, and if the bird is viewed 
from above the plumage is seen to be tricolored—the rump rich intense 
violet, and the back lustrous green, the two colors being separated by a 
very conspicuous, broad, and apparently continuous, band of snowy white 
across the upper part of the rump, caused by the close approximation of the 
two white flank-patches. 

This Swallow appeared to be a very silent species, but a few notes 
were heard, which called to mind the chirping of young Purple Martins, as 
heard in rainy weather. 

List of specimens. 


761, ad.; island in Pyramid Lake, Nevada, May 23, 1868. 5$—123—(?)—44. 
Bill, deep black; iris, burnt-umber ; tarsi and toes, deep sepia. 

847, 2 ad.; Bast Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, July 20,1868, 54$—113—(?)—3§. 
Bill, deep black; interior of mouth, pale naples-yellow ; iris, dark sepia; tarsi and toes, 
pale sepia-purple. 

1070, 2 ad.; Salt Lake City, Utah (City Creek Caton), May 29, 1869. 


«a 
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COTYLE RIPARIA. 


Bank Swallow. 


Hirundo riparia, Linn., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 344. 

Cotyle riparia, Born, Isis, 1822, 550.—Bairp, B. N. Am., 1858, 313; Catal., 1859, 
No. 229; Review, 1865, 319.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., 110.—Covgs, Key, 1872, 
114; Cheek List, 1873, No. 115; B. N.W., 1874, 90.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. 
B., I, 1874, 353, pl. xvi, fig. 14—HENstaw, 1875, 220. 

The distribution of the common Bank Swallow was the same as that 
of the Rough-winged species, but it was everywhere less abundant. We 
never found it except when associated with the latter bird, and its habits 
and appearance seemed so much the same that it required somewhat close 
observation to distinguish them readily. The pure white lower parts, 
crossed by a dusky band across the breast, however, served as a good 
and unfailing mark by which to distinguish the present species, the lower 
parts of the Rough-winged Swallow being uniform mouse-color, growing 
gradually paler behind; while the flight of the Bank Swallow is swifter 
and more graceful, more like that of the species of Tachycineta, or true 
Hirundo. 

While on the Truckee Reservation, in May, it was daily our custom to 
visit a small pond, situated in a broad meadow, for the purpose of studying 
the several species of Swallows which came there in large numbers every 
evening. Having taken our post of observation a little before sunset, a 
few individuals of the Rough-winged and White-bellied species were sure 
to be already there, having but a few rods to come from the ravines and 
cotton-woods near by. In a short time the Barn Swallows would make 
their appearance, gliding easily and swiftly over the surface of the water in 
pursuit of their insect-food. This soon became the most abundant species, 
excepting the Cliff Swallow, there having arrived in the meantime a very 
few individuals of the Violet-green and Bank Swallows, the latter being the 
least numerous of all. In one evening, as we sat on the grassy bank of this 
pond, we killed specimens of each of these species as they flew by us. 


‘ 


List of specimens. 


1410, 1411, 1412, eggs. Valley of Weber River, June, 1869. [J. C. Olmstead. | 
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STELGIDOPTERYX SERRIPENNIS. 


Rough-winged Swallow. 
Ilirundo serripennis, AUDUBON, Orn. Biog., IV, 1838, 593. 
Cotyle serripennis, BONAP., Cousp. Av., I, 1850, 342.—Bairb, B. N. Am., 1858, 313 ; 
Catal., 1859, No. 250.—Coorrr, Orn. Cal., 110. 
Stelgidopteryx serripennis, BAIRD, Review Am. B., 1865, 316.—Covrs, Key, 1872, 
114; Check List, 1873, No. 116; B. N.W., 1874, 90.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. 
3., I, 1874, 350, pl. xvi, fig. 12—HENstAw, 1875, 219. 

Next to the Cliff and White-bellied Swallows, this was the most abun- 
dant species of the family. It was found only in the river- valleys, however, 
or in the lower ravines of the mountains, where, in company with the Bank 
Swallow, it excavated the earthy banks or took possession of holes dug by 
the Kingfisher (Ceryle alcyon). Its habits in general are quite similar to 
those of the species with which it so freely associates. 


List of specimens. 


934, 2 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 25, 1868. 54—114—4).—34. Bill, black ; 
iris, bister; tarsi and toes, dark horn-sepia. 

1194, 2 ad.; Salt Lake City, Utah, June 21, 1869, 5—114. Bill, deep black ; iris, 
brown; feet, black. 

1409, eggs; valley of Weber River, June, 1869, [J. C. Olmstead. } 


Famity AMPELIDA—Wax-wincs or CHATTERERS. 


AMPELIS CEDRORUM. 


Cedar-bird. 
Bombycilla cedrorum, ViEILLOT, Ois. Am, Sept., I, 1807, 88, pl. 57. 
Ampelis cedrorum, SCLATER, Prog. Zool. Soe. Lond., 1856, 299.—Barrp, Birds N. 


Am., 1855, 318; Catal., 1859, No. 233; Review, 1866, 407—Coorrr, Orn. - 


Cal., 129.—Couks, Key, 1872, 115, pl. 56; Check List, 1873, 119; Birds N.W., 
1874, 93.—B. B. & KR, Hist. N. Am. Birds, I, 1874, 401, pl. xviny, fig. 2.— 
HENSHAW, 1875, 229. 

At only one locality did we meet with this elegant bird, and that was 
in the Upper Humboldt Valley, where it was common in September in the 
thickets along the streams flowing from the Clover Mountains. It was 
found in small companies, feeding on the fruit of a species of thorn-apple, 


or haw (Crategus rivularis), which abounded in the thickets. 
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List of specimens. 


915, $ ad.; Dearing’s Ranch, Upper Humboldt Valley, September 10, 1868, We 
114—(?)—3$. Bill, tarsi and toes, deep black ; iris, purplish-brown. 
916,.g ad. Same date, locality, and remarks. 7{—113—(?)—3. 


2 PH@UNOPEPLA NITENS. 
Shining Ptilogomys. 

Pliliogonys’nitens, SWAINSON, Anim. Menag., 1838, 285. 

Cichlopsis nitens, BAIRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 320, 923. 

Phanopepla nitens, SCLATER, Proe. Zool. Soe. Lond., 1858, 543. —Bairp, Cat. N. 

Am. Birds, 1859, No. 254; Review, 1866, 416.—Cooper, Orn. Cal., 131.— 
Cougs, Key, 18/2, 116; Check List, 1873, No. 120.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. 
Am. birds, I, 1874, 405, pl. xvut, figs. 3, 4—Hrnsuaw, 1875, 229. 

On several occasions we heard, among the cedar and pinon woods of 
the desert ranges in western Nevada, a note so similar to the prolonged, 
querulous, rattling call of Nuttall’s Woodpecker (Picus nuttalli), that we 
entered the fact among our notes as evidence of the occurrence of that 
species eastward of the Sierra. We could never see the author of these 
notes, however, until, on the 27th of June, 1868, when exploring the 
Soda Lakes of the Carson Desert, we heard near by, in a ravine of 
that remarkable locality, the same familiar call and immediately started in 
search of the bird whieh produced it. It was soon discovered, perched 
upon the summit of a large grease-wood bush, but at our approach 
immediately took wing, and, notwithstanding every artifice and caution 
on our part, kept out of gunshot range, although enticing us on by fre- 
quent halts, during which it perched upon the topmost branch of the most 
prominent bushes. At each flight the peculiar rattling call referred to was 
uttered, so that the bird so long sought was at last before us. We were 
greatly surprised, however, to find that it was not the species we had sup- 
posed, but one we had never seen before. 

Several shots were fired at it during the most favorable opportunities, 
but it escaped unscathed, and we were therefore unable to identify it with 
certainty. The appearance of the bird was so remarkable that we are able 
to refer it to only one known North American species—the Phenopepla 


nitens, with the female or young male of which it corresponded in plumage, 
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as well as could be ascertained from the distant view obtained. In its 
motionless attitude while perched, it called to mind Oveoscoptes montanus, 
which it closely resembled in size, general form, and dull, grayish colors; 
but when it flew its markings were more varied, the wings presenting a large 
white patch, apparently on the primaries. The manner of its flight was quite 
similar to that of the Mocking-bird (imus polyglottus), the wings and tail 
being widely spread; while the resemblance was still more striking from the 
white patch on the primaries. These characteristics correspond well with 
those of the female or young male of Phenopepla nitens, so that all circum- 
stances taken into consideration render it extremely probable that this 
species is a rare summer inhabitant of the desert portions of western Nevada, 
a supposition strengthened by the fact that it was obtained in the southern 
portion of the State by Mr. Bischoff, the naturalist of Lieutenant Wheeler's 
expedition, in 1871. 


Famitry VIREONIDA—GREENLETS. 


VIREOSYLVIA GILVA. 
Warbling Virco, or Greentiet. 
fB. swainsoni. 


Vireo swainsoni, BARD, B. N. Am., 1858, 336 (in text, sub V. gilvus). 

Vireosylvia swainsoni, BAIRD, Review Am B., 1866, 345. 

Vireosylvia gilva var. siwainsoni, BAIRD, in Coop. B. Cal., [, 1870, 116.—B. B. & 

h., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 371. — HENSHAW, 1875, 221. 

Vireo gilvus var. swainsoni, COUES, Key, 1872, 121, tig. 64; Check List, 1873, No. 

125a. 

Vireo gilvus. b. swainsoni, COUES, B. N.W., 1874, 98. 

Few, if any, of the western birds are more extensively distributed 
or more abundant than this Greenlet, for it abides in all fertile localities. 
Altitude makes no difference with it, since it is equally common among the 
willows or cotton-woods of the lowest valleys and the aspens just below 
the timber-line—the only condition required being, seemingly, the exist- 
ence of deciduous trees or shrubbery. The food of this bird consists in 
summer chiefly of worms and other insects, but in the autumn it seems to 
subsist almost exclusively on the small bluish berries of a species of cornel 
(Cornus pubescens), which grows abundantly along the mountain streams. 


LANIVIREO CASSINI. 449 


The habits and notes of the western birds of this species are in all respects 


like those of the eastern ones. 
List of specimens. 
122, ? ad.; valley of the Truckee (Camp 12), August 6,1867, 53—84—211_94_ 
2 te —1. Upper mandible, dark horn-color, commissure and lower mandible, 
lilaceous-white; iris, deep brown ; tarsi and toes, light plumbeous-blue. 

153, 3 ad.; valley of the Humboldt (Camp 17), September 7, 1867. 5,°,—8,9,—21). 

—24— i--1i-i- Bill, black, commissure and basal two- thirds of low er mandible, 
more lilaceous; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, plumbeous-blue, almost ultramarine. 

177, ? ad.; West Humboldt Mountains (Camp 18), September 9, 1867, 5—77—21} 

—24— Paar ay fare Same remarks. 4 

180, 2 ad.; West Humboldt Mountains, September 10, 1867. 5{—S—2,°,—21—,7. 
—;—1}-}. Upper mandible, slaty horn-color, tomium edged with lilaceous; lower, 
pearl-whitish basally, then pale blue, the tip as dark as the upper mandible; iris, 
brown; tarsi aud toes, light ashy-ultramarine. 

187, 6 ad.; West Humboldt Mountains, September 12, 1867. 54—$3—2}1—21— 
g—g—2—12. Same remarks. 

809, nest and eggs (2); Fort Churchill (Carson River), Nevada, June 24, 1868, 
Nest in cotton-wood copse, about four feet from ground. Female seen ou nest. 

878, 2 ad.; East Humboldt Mountains, August 27, 1868. 5;7,—811—(?)—2.5.. 
Upper onuiiles plumbeous-black with lilaceous edge; lower, piumbeous-blue with 
lilaceous glow basally, and darker terminally; iris, Barat wnber? tarsi and toes, deli- 
eate light ashy-blue. 

879, (sex unknown); East Humboldt Mountains, August 27, 1868. 53—84— 
2; Same remarks. 

1109, g ad.; Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, June 5, 1869. 53—81%. Bill, 
dull blackish, the basal two-thirds of lower mandible lilaceous-bluish; iris, brown; 
tarsi and toes, plumbeous-blue. 

1251, 1252, 1253, nests and eggs; Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, 
June 23, 1869. Nests all about four feet from ground, in aspens of a grove. 

1317, nest and eggs; Parley’s Park, June 27, 1867. Aspens. 

1497, g ad.; Parley’s Park, August 10,1869. 57,—811. Upper mandible, black- 
ish-brown; commissure and lower mandible, lilaceous ; iris, vandyke-brown; tarsi and 
toes, fine light blue. 

1504, g ad.; Parley’s Park, August 12, 1869. 53—S}?. Same remarks. 


LANIVIREO CASSINI. 
Cassin’s Vireo. 
Vireo cassini, XANTUS, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sei. Philad., 1858, 117.—Bairp, B. N. Am., 
1858, 340, pl. 78, fig. 1; Catal., 1859, No. 951. 

Lanivireo solitarius var. cassini, Bb. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 577, pl. xvii, fig. 9. 
Vireo solitarius var. (?) cassini, WENSHAW, 1875, 223. 

“ Vireo solitarius” part), COOPER, Orn, Cal., 1, 1870, 117. 

This rare and little-known species was noticed only in the cations of 

29PR 
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the West Humboldt Mountains, where it was not uncommon in September. 
Those found had probably migrated from the region to the northwestward, 
or from the Cascade Mountains or the country adjacent, since examples of 
Zonotrichia coronata, Pipilo oregonus, and Melospiza guttata were obtained at 
the same place. 


List of specimens. 


174, ad.; west slope of West Humboidt Mountains, Nevada, September 9, 1867. 
53 —9—215_— ps te or 8 —21-—1. Upper mandible black, tomium bluish-litac; lower 
mandible! pure pale blue, the tip black; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, fine ashy-ultra- 
marine. 

217, d ad.; east slope of West Humboldt Mountains, Bpateuiliee 25,1867. 54— 


7}5—232.8_13__§__91 15, Same rémarks, 


LANIVIREO SOLITARIUS. 


Solitary Vireo. 


Muscicapa solitaria, WiLson, Am. Orn., II, 1810, 143, pl. 17, fig. 6. 

Vireo solitarius, VIEILL., Nouy. Dict. Hist. Nat., XI, 1817.—Barrp, B. N. Am., 
1858, 340; Catal., 1859, No. 250.—CoorgEr, Orn. Cal., 117 (part).—CovuEs, 
Key, 1872, 66, 121; Check List, 1873, 127; B. N.W., 1874, 99.—HENSHAW, 
1875, 222. 

Vireosylvia solitaria, BAIRD, Review Am. B., 1866, 347. 

Lanivireo solitarius, B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 373, pl. xvuy, fig. 8. 


This species was met with only during its autumnal migrations, when it 
seemed to be not uncommon in the month of September among the canon 
thickets of the western slope of the Clover Mountains. A single specimen 
was also shot in a buffalo-berry thicket in Buena Vista Canon, on the east- 
ern slope of the West Humboldt Mountains, in September of the preceding 
year. It is still a question whether such individuals of this species were 
migrants from the higher portions of the mountains or from a more northern 
region; but that their migration was not vertical is most probable. 


List of specimens. 


920, d ad.; head of Humboldt Valley (Camp 24), September 11, 1868. 5,5,—9— 
(?)—23. Bill black, basal half of lower mandible, plambeous-blue ; iris, burnt-umber ; 
tarsi and toes, fine ashy-blue. 


LANIVIREO PLUMBEUS—VIREO PUSILLUS. 451 


LANIVIREO PLUMBEUS. 


Lead-colored Vireo. 
Vireo plumbeus, COUES, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1866, 73; Key, 1872, 122, fig. 6. 
Vireosylvia plumbea, BAIRD, Review Am. B., 1866. 349.—CooreEr, Orn. Cal., 119. 
Vireo solitarius var. plumbeus, ALLEN, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., ILI, 1872, 176.— 
Coves, Key, 1872, 351; Check List, 1873, No. 127a; B. N.W., 1874, 100.— 
HENSHAW, 1875, 224. 

Lanivireo solitarius var. plumbeus, B. B. & Rt., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 377, pl. 
XVU, fig. 10. : 

The first locality where we met with this species in traveling eastward, 
was the eastern slope of the Ruby Mountains, where several other species 
characteristic of the Rocky Mountain district were first encountered, as 
Helminthophaga virginie and Selasphorus platycercus. It was rather common 
in July and August, its usual abode being the cedar and nut-pine groves on 
the lower slopes of the mountains, along with Dendraca nigrescens and Hel- 
minthophaga virginie, or in the brushwood of the ravines. Certain of its 
notes so closely resembled those of Troglodytes parkmanni that they were 
hard to distinguish. 

List of specimens, 

858, ad. (sex unknown); East Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, August 5, 1868. 
53—93—(?)—2.9.. Bill, plumbeous-black, basal half of lower mandible, plumbeous- 
blue; iris, dark bister; tarsi and toes, fine ashy-ultramarine. 


861, S ad.; East Humboldt Mountains, August 5, 1568. (Specimen too badly 
mutilated for measuring.) Same remarks as to preceding. 


VIREO PUSILLUS. 
Least Vireo. 

Vireo pusillus, Cours, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1866, 76.—Barrp, Review Am. 
B., 1866, 360.—Coorrr, Orn. Cal., 124——CovuEs, Key, 1872, 124; Check 
List, 1873,.No. 132.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 391, pl. xvi, fig. 
14.—HENSIAW, 1875, 226. 

This Vireo was the characteristic and most abundant species at Sac- 
ramento City, where it inhabited the dense willow copses along with 
Empidonax pusillus. It was not observed anywhere else during our explo- 
rations, and it is probable that its northward range in California is limited 


to the immediate vicinity of the Sacramento River. Its notes most resemble 
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those of V. belli, of the eastern prairie districts, but they are somewhat 
different. A single nest was found, the one in question being attached to 
a forked twig of a low bush among the undergrowth of a dense willow 


copse; it was about three feet from the ground, and contained no eggs. 


List of specimens. 


47, d ad.; Sacramento, California, June 17, 1867. 54—7—2,3,—1}5— 7, U2. 8. 


—1}. Upper mandible, dusky ; lower, brownish-white; iris, dark hazel; tarsi and toes, 
fine plumbeous-blue. 

55, 8 ad.; Sacramento, June 18, 1867, 5—7—2,3—13—3—11_21_1}. Bill, black- 
ish-brown, commissure and lower mandible, pale brow nish- Tilaceous; iris, dark hazel; 
tarsi and toes, deep ashy-ultramarine. 


FamiIty LANITDA—Surikes or ButcoHer Birps. 


COLLURIO BOREALIS. 


Great Northern Shrike. 

Lanius borealis, VYEILLOT, Ois. Am. Sept., I, 1807, 90, pl. 50. 

Collyrio borealis, BARD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 324; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 
236. 

Collurio borealis,;Batmrp, Review Am. B., 1866, 440.—CoopEr, Orn. Cal., 137.— 
Cours, Key, 1872, 125, fig. 73; Check List, 1873, No. 134; Birds N.W., 1874, 
101.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 415, pl. xrx, figs. 1, 2—HEn- 
SHAW, 1875, 233. 

During the winter of our residence at Carson City, several examples of 
this northern bird were seen, but it was at all times less common than 
the smaller species (C. excubitoroides), and seemed to be confined to the shel- 
tered ravines among the foot-hills of the mountains. Those observed were 
perched on the summits of the willows along a stream, patiently surveying 
the surrounding fields and thickets, after the manner of other species of the 
genus. 


List of specimens. 


412, 2 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, February 21, 1868, 104—144—41}—311, Bill, 
dull black, lower mandible more ashy, duller basally; iris, amber; tarsi and toes, 
black. 

455, 9 ad.; Carson City, March 25, 1868. 103—143—14}3—3], Bill, nearly uni- 
form dull slaty, lower mandible more ashy, paler basally; iris, burnt-umber; tarsi and 
toes, black. 


COLLURIO EXCUBITOROIDES. 453 


COLLURIO LUDOVICIANUS. 
Southern Shrike. 


B. excubitoroides—W hite-rumped Shrike. 


Lanius excubitoroides, SWAINSON, Fauna Bor. Am., IT, 1831, 115, pl. 35. 

Collyrio excubitoroides, BAIRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 527, pl. 75, fig. 2; Cat. N. Am. B., 
1859, No. 238. 

Collurio excubitoroides, BAIRD, Review Am. B., 1866, 445.—Coorer, Orn. Cal., 138. 

Collurio ludovicianus var. excubitoroides, COUES, Key, 1872, 125; Check List, 1873, 
No. 135a.—B. LB. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 421, pl. xrx, fig. 3.—HEn- 
SHAW, 1875, 233. 


Searcely a locality was visited where this Shrike was not found, in 
greater or less plenty, its range including both the Sacramento Valley and 
the country eastward of the Sierra Nevada. At Sacramento it was frequently 
observed about the outskirts of the city, where it frequented the oak-groves 
and scattered trees, or the-borders of the fields. In the Interior it was most 
common at those localities where there was a greater or less extent of willow 
thickets, with-meadow-lands and sage-brush adjacent; but it was not rare 
on the higher mountain ranges, where it inhabited the mahogany and cedar 
groves in preference to other places. It was most usually observed perch- 
ing quietly on the summit of a dead weed-stalk or prominent naked branch 
of a bush or tree, patiently watching for its food, or during its curious 
undulating flight, so strikingly characteristic of the species of this genus. 


List of specimens. 


156, f juv.; valley of the Humboldt (Camp 17), September 2, 1867. 9—124—313— 
3f,—}i—1—2,;,._ Bill, slaty horn-black, basal portion of lower mandible paler; iris, 
brown; tarsi and toes, black. 

344,juv.; cotton-woods of Carson River, Fort Churchill, Nevada, December 6, 1867. 
94—123 434 _11_]_493, Bill deep black, lower mandible paler basally; iris, 
brown; tarsi and toes, black. 

442, g ad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 10,1968, %4{—13—44—33. Bill, pure 
black; iris, bister; tarsi and toes, black. 

482,  ad.; Carson, April 2, 1868, 94—133—4,5—3,7,. Same remarks, 

524, ¢ ad.; Carson, April 24,1868, 9—13—41—33. Same remarks. 

$49, 2 ad.; East Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, July 21, 1868. (Mahoganies ; 
altitude 9,000 feet.) 93—13—(?)—3{. Bill, pure black; interior of mouth, livid fleshy- 
white ; iris, bister; scutell~ of tarsi and toes, pure black, the interspaces dirty white. 

889, juv.; East Humboldt Mountains, September 4, 1868. 8§—124—(!)—3,,._ Bill, 
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slate-black, pale purplish on base of lower mandible; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, 
black. 

1044, nest and eggs (4); Salt Lake City, Utah, May 24, 1869. Nest in oak-bush, 
about four feet from ground. 

1055, nest aud eggs; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 27,1869. Nest in sage-bush. 

1095, nest and egg (1); Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, June 4, 1869. Nest in 
sage-bush. 

1129, nest and eggs (4); Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, June 7, 1869. Nest 
in rose-bush in ravine. 

1427, eggs (2); Promontory Point, Utah, June, 1869. [I*. A. Clark.] 

1521, eggs; Fremont’s Island, Great Salt Lake, August 16, 1869. [F, A. Clark.] 


Faminy TANAGRIDA—Tanacens. 
PYRANGA LUDOVICIANA. 
Western Tanager; “* Louisiana Tanager.’’! 
Tanagra ludoviciana, WILSON, Am. Orn., III, 1811, 27, pl. 22, fig. 1. 
Pyranga ludoviciana, AUDUBON, Synop., 1839, 137.—BatrD, B. N. Am., 1858, 303; 
Catal. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 225.—Coorer, Orn. Cal., 145.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 
112; Check List, 1873, No. 110; B. N.W., 1874, 83.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. 
B.y I, 1874, 437, pl. xx, figs. 3, 4—HEnswaw, 1875, 235. 

This beautiful Tanager, one of the most brilliant of western birds, was 
found to be very generally distributed through the wooded portions of 
the route traversed, excepting in the valley portions of California, none 
having been seen from Sacramento eastward until well into the pine 
forest of the Sierra Nevada. It was first observed on the western portion 
of that range, at an altitude of about 5,000 feet, its song first attracting 
attention, from its extreme similarity to that of the Scarlet Tanager (7. 
rubra) of the East. T'rom this point eastward it was met with in every 
wooded locality, being much more frequently seen on the mountains than 
along the rivers of the lower valleys. In May, soon after their arrival 
from the south, these Tanagers were very numerous in the rich valley 
of the Truckee, near Pyramid Lake, where they were observed to feed 
chiefly on the buds of the grease-wood bushes (Obione confertifolia), in 
company with the Black-headed Grosbeak and Bullock’s Oriole. Very 
few were seen later in the season, however, nearly all having departed for 
the mountain woods. During July and August it was a common species 


on the eastern slope of the Ruby Mountains, where it inhabited the groves 


‘Geographically inappropriate. 


ae 


LOXIA AMERICANA. 455 


of cedar, nut-pine, and mountain mahogany; while from June to August 
it was an abundant bird in the pine forests of the Wahsatch and Uintah 
ranges. In September they were noticed to feed extensively on the fruit 
of the Crategus rivularis, in company with the Red-shafted Flicker, Gaird- 
ner’s Woodpecker, the Cedar-bird, and the Cross-bills (Loxia americana and 
L. leucoptera). 

In its habits this species is almost a perfect counterpart of the eastern 
P. rubra, while its song is scarcely distinguishable, being merely of a slightly 
finer, or more silvery, tone; but the ordinary note, sounding like plit’-it, is 
very different from the chip’-a-ra, ree of the eastern species. The note of 
the young is quite peculiar, being a low whistle, something like the com- 
plaining call of the Eastern Blue-bird (Sialia sialis), but louder. 

List of specimens. 


565, ¢ ad.; Truckee Reservation, May 15,1868. 73—11,9,—34. Bill, dilute wax- 
yellow, with a greenish cast, except along commissure, darker greenish-brown toward 
the culmen, which is dark sepia, with the terminal half sharply, black; iris, grayish- 
brown; tarsi and toes, pale plumbeous, the latter whitish beneath. 

838, 2 ad.; East Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, July 13, 1868. (Mahogany woods.) 
7§—113—(?)—3. Upper mandible, dark greenish-sepia, the tomium and lower man- 
dible, light greenish-yellow; iris, burnt-umber; tarsi and toes, plumbeous. 

1283, nest and eggs (3); Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, June 25, 1869. 
Nest on extreme end of horizontal branch of pine tree in grove. 

1376, nest and eggs (3); Uintah Mountains, Utah, July 7, 1869. Nest on monnt- 
ain mahogany tree, near end of horizontal branch. ; 


Famity FRINGILLIDA—FrvcuHes, Sparrows, and BUNTINGS. 


LOXIA AMERICANA. 


Common Crossbill. 

Curvirostra americana, WimLson, Am. Orn., 1V, 1811, 44, pl. 31, figs. 1, 2—BArrp, 
B. N. Am., 1858, 426; Catal., 1859, No. 318.—Coormr, Orn. Cal., I, 148. 

Loxia americana, Bonar., Comp. & Geog. List, 1838, 33. 

Loxia curvirostra var. americana, Cours, Key, 1872, 351; Check List, 1873, No. 
143; B. N.W., 1874, 109 —B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B, I, 1874, 484, pl. xx111, 
figs. 1, 4. -HiNnsHAwW, 15875, 248. 

The Common Crossbill may breed on the higher portions of the loftier 

ranges in the Interior, but none were seen by us until toward the last of 
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August, when they became gradually common in the lower canons of the 
East Humboldt Mountains. They were usually observed in small flocks 
among the willows or aspens, and uttered frequently, especially while on 
the wing, a soft whistling note, somewhat like chih, chih, chih, quite unlike 


the note of any other bird of our acquaintance. 


List of specimens. 

884, fd ad.; Willows, foot of East Humboldt Mountains (Camp 21), August 29, 
1868. 6—104—(?)—2%. Bill, uniform horn-sepia; tarsi and toes, grayish sepia; iris, 
raw-umber. 

[This specimen is remarkable for its unusually small bill] 


LOXIA LEUCOPTERA. 
White-winged Crossbill. 


Loxia leucoptera, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., I, 1788, 844 —B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, 
I, 1874, 488, pl. xxu, figs. 2, 3.—Cougs, Check List, 1872, No. 142; Birds 
N.W., 1874, 110. 

Curvirostra leucoptera, WiLson, Am. Orn., IV, 1811, 48, pl. 31, fig. 3—Batrp, 
Birds N. Ain., 1858, 427; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 519.—Coorer, Orn. Cal, 
I, 149.—CougEs, Key, 1872, 129, fig. 76. 


On the 12th of August, a male of what was probably this species, but 
in very unusually brilliant plumage, was seen among the cedars on the 
eastern slope of the Ruby Mountains. It is therefore probable that this 
species breeds sparingly on the higher portion of the loftier ranges.’ In 
September it was common in the lower canons on the eastern slope of the 
East Humboldt Mountains, where it inhabited the same localities as the 
more rare LZ. americana. The note of this Crossbill is a plaintive week, 
very different from the hurried chih, chih of the other species, or, indeed, 
the note of any other bird known to us. 


1 When first seen, this individual called instantly to mind the adult male of 
Pyranga erythromelena, of Mexico and Central America, so rich and uniform was the 
bright carmine-red of the plumage, while the pure white wing-bands contrasted con- 
spicuously with the deep black of the wings and tail. . It is scarcely possible, however, 
that it could have been this southern Tanager, which has not yet been taken near our 
southern border. It should be considered, however, that a specimen of Psaltriparus 
melanotis, also a Mexican bird, not before detected in the United States, was observed 
in the same locality at nearly the same time. 
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CARPODACUS CASSINI. 
Cassin’s Purpte Finch, 

Carpodacus cassini, BARD, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1854, 119; B. N. Am., 1858, 
414; Catal., 1859, No. 307.—CoopEr, Orn. Cal., I, 155.—Cours, Key, 1872, 
128; Check List, 1872, No. 140; B. N.W., 1874, 106.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. 
B., 1, 1874, 460, pl. Xx1, figs. 4, 5—-HEnsHaw, 1875, 240. 

Although this Finch was observed to be essentially pinicoline, it was 
occasionally found among deciduous trees when such occurred in the imme- 
diate vicinity of coniferous forests, this being notably the case during the 
breeding-season. In the pine forests of the Sierra Nevada, near Carson 
City, these birds were first observed on the 21st of March, at which date 
large flocks were found among the trees. They continued to increase in 
abundance until about the middle of April, when they gradually dispersed 
through the forest, the greater number going higher up the mountains. At 
the time of their arrival they were in full song, and continued so during the 
season, and it was noticed that the young males, in the plumage of the 
females (possibly the latter also), sang almost if not quite as vigorously 
and sweetly as those in the adult livery. In certain localities on the eastern 
slope of the Ruby Mountains they were quite abundant on several ocea- 
sions, the flocks consisting chiefly of young-of-the-year, which, with their 
parents, had apparently come from the higher coniferous woods near the 
summits of the range, since no nests were found among the cedar and pinion 
groves of the lower slopes. In the pine-belt of the Wahsatch and Uintah 
Mountains they were abundant from May to August, during the whole of 
which time they were nesting. Most of the nests found were among the as- 
pens and narrow-leafed cotton-woods (Populus tremuloides and P. angustifolia) 
of the higher portions of the ravines, where these trees replaced the conifers. 

The song of this species is clear and sweet, and is even superior to 
that of the Eastern Purple Finch (C. purpwreus), which, however, it greatly 
resembles. Many passages are loud and clear, and so much like the notes 
of certain Vireones that we were several times led by them in search of a 
new Greenlet. Other portions of its song, which was greatly varied, were 
sweet, soft warblings, and tender, whistling calls. 

List of specimens. 


446, 3 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 21, 1868, 63—11—3}1—3,!,._ Bill, uni. 


6 
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form horn-color, with delicate lilaceous tinge; iris, burnt-umber; tarsi and toes, dark 
horn-sepia. 

447,  ad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 21, 1865. 6}%—113—34—3}. Same re- 
marks. Biil, lilaceous-sepia. 

463, 6 ad.; Carson, March 28, 1868, 614—114—3}—5}. Same remarks. 

464, 8 ad.; Carson, Mareh 28, 1863, 641—114—312—3}. Same remarks. 

465, 2? ad.; Carson, March 28, 1868, 63—11—3}?—3. Same remarks. 

466, 2 ad.; Carson, March 28, 1868. 64%—114—314—34. Same remarks. 

494, d ad.; Carson, April 4, 1868. 63—11—3%Z—3}. Same remarks. 

865,  ad.; Camp 19, East Humboldt Mountains, August 10, 1868, 74—11{—(?) 
—3,. Same remarks. 

1182, nest and eggs (5); City Creek Canon, Utah, June 18, 1869. Nest in box- 
elder bush, about 7,000 feet aititude. 

1239, nest and eggs (4); Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, June 23, 
1869. Nest in top of cotton-wood tree by canon stream. 

1240, nest and eggs (4); Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utab, June 25, 
1569. Nest in top of aspen. 

1270, 2ad.; Parley’s Park, June 23, 1869. 63—11. Bill, umber-drab, paler and 
more lilaceous basally and beneath; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, horn-color. 

1329, nest and eggs (2); Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869. Nest in aspen along stream. 

1342, 1343, nests and eggs (3, 1); Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869. Nests in aspeus 
near stream. 

1347, dad.; Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869, 7—11}. 

1433, 3 ad.; Parley’s Park, July 19, 1869. 6$—11}4. Bill, pinkish-drab, becoming 
gradually paler on commissure and on lower mandible, there fading basally into dull 
whitish ; rictus, pale yellow ; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, purplish-sepia. 

1454, nest; Parley’s Park, July 19, 1869. Nest on horizontal branch of cotton- 
wood tree. 

1517, 3 juv.; Parley’s Park, August 16, 1869. 6}—1132. 

1518, 2 juv.; Parley’s Park, August 16, 1869. 63—103. 


CARPODACUS FRONTALIS. 
House Finch; “‘Red-head Linnet.”’ 
(We-to-wich of the Paiutes.) 


a. frontalis. 

Fringilla frontalis, SAY, Long’s Exped., II, 1524, 40. 

Carpodacus frontalis, GRAY, Gen. Birds, 1544—-49.—Batrp, Birds N. Am., 1858, 
415; Catal., 1859, No. 308.—Coorer, Orn, Cal., I, 156.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 
129; Check List, 1873, No. 141.—HENsSHAW, 1875, 241. 

Carpodacus Jrontalis var. frontalis, RipGw., Am. Journ. Sei. and Arts, Jan., 1873, 
40.—B. B. & ht., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 466, pl. xx1, figs. 3, 6. 

Carpodacus Jrontalis. a. Jrontalis, Couns, B. N.W., 1874, 107. 


The “Red-head Linnct”. was the most familiar and one of the most 
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abundant of the birds found at Sacramento, where it frequented the shade- 
trees of the strects or the door-yards and gardens in the city in preference to 
groves in the suburbs or country. In its abundance and semi-domestie hab- 
its it thus reminds one somewhat of the European House Sparrow (Pyrgita 
domestica), but, unlike that bird, has endeared itself to its protectors by 
the possession of a sweet song and brilliant plumage. It is greatly prized 
as a cage-bird, and justly, too, for while its plumage is equally pretty, its 
notes excel those of the Canary in sweetness, while at the same time they 
are fully equal in vivacity and power. All the notes are decidedly Canary- 
like, the usual utterance being a soft, musical fweet. The song itself differs 
from that of the Canary chiefly in being more tender, less piercing, and 
interspersed with more varied warblings. The males were observed to be 
shyer than the females, their wariness being perhaps explained by the fact 
that several were noticed which had their tails clipped, showing that they 
had once been in captivity. When their nests were disturbed, however, 
the males exhibited as much concern as the females, and kept up a lively 
chinking from an adjoining tree. 

Few birds are more variable as to the choice of a location for their 
nests than the present species, since it adapts itself readily to any sort of a 
place where safety is assured. At Sacramento, they usually built among the 
small oak trees, generally near the extremity of a horizontal branch, but 
one nest was placed inside the pendulous, basket-like structure of a “ Hang- 
ing-bird” (Icterus bullocki); in the narrow gorge of the Truckee River, 
where that stream breaks through the Virginia Mountains, one was found 
inside the abandoned nest of a Cliff Swallow; along the eastern shore of 
Pyramid Lake numerous nests were found among the rocks, placed on 
shelves in the interior of caves, along with those of the Barn Swallow and 
Say’s Pewee, or in crevices on the outside of the tufa-domes, while in the 
neighboring valley of the Truckee, where there was an abundance of cotton- 
wood timber, their nests were nearly all built in the low grease-wood bushes. 
On Antelope Island, in the Great Salt Lake, they preferred the sage-brush, 
like the Black-throated and Brewer's Sparrows; in City Creek Canon, near 
Salt Lake City, one was found in a mountain-mahogany tree, while in 
Parley’s Park another was in a cotton-wood tree along a stream. At all the 
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towns or larger settlements, however, a large proportion of the individuals 
of this species have abandoned such nesting-places as those deseribed above, 
and resorted to the buildings, where ‘odd nooks and crannies” afforded 
superior attractions. 

Although chiefly a bird of the lower valleys, this species was sometimes 
found in the lower canons of the mountains, it being common in Buena 
Vista Canon, in the West Humboldt range, in September, having apparently 
nested among the ruined adobe houses of the deserted town. In City 
Creek Camion, near Salt Lake City, several nests were found at an altitude 
of about 1,800 feet above the level of the mesa, or at the lower limit to the 
breeding-range of C. cassini, a single nest of which was found on a tree 
adjoining one in which was a nest of the present bird. In Parley’s Park it 
was likewise found, but in small numbers, and only on the floor of the 


park, the C. cassini inhabiting the upper portion of the streams. 
List of specimens. 


2, 3, 4, nests and eggs; nests in oak-grove. Sacramento, California, June 6, 1867, 

28,29, nests and eggs; nests in oak-grove. Sacramento, California, June 11, 1867. 

34, ¢ ad.; Sacramento, June 12, 1867. 515—9,°—34—2}. 

41, nest and eggs (5); nest in oak-grove. Sacramerto, California, June 13, 1867. 

52, nest and eggs; nest in oak-grove. Sacramento, California, June 18, L867. 

57, nest and eggs; nest in oak-grove. Sacramento, California, June 19, 1867. 

73, nest and eggs (4); nest in oak-grove. Sacramento, California, June 20, 1867. 

765, nest and eggs (5); nest in niche in rocks. Tufa domes, Pyramid Lake, 
Nevada, May 25, 1868. 

569, g ad.; Truckee Reservation, May 15,1868. 6)),—9%—2g. Upper mandible, 
brownish horn-color, edged with pale rosy; lower mandible, paler and more pinkish 
than the upper, with wider rosy edge; iris, dark brown; tarsi and toes, pale brown. 

774, nest and eggs (5); nest in grease-wood bush. Truckee Reservation, Nevada, 
May 31, 1868. 

780, 781, nests and eggs (5); nest in grease-wood bush. Truckee Reservation, Ne- 
vada, June 2, 1868. 

805, nest and eggs (4); nest in grease-wood bush. Truckee Valley, Nevada, June 
6, 1868. 

806, nest and eggs (5); nest in old one of Cliff-Swallow, on face of a precipice. 
Truckee Valley, Nevada, June 6, 1868. 

1066, nests and eggs (4); near Salt Lake City, May 29, 1869. Nest on mountain- 
mahogany bush, 1,800 feet above the level of the city! 

1076, g ad.; Salt Lake City, Utah, June 1,1869, 61—9%. Bill, lilaceous-brown, 
darker above; iris, brown; legs and feet, sepia. 

1692, nest; Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, June 4, 1869. Sage-bush. 


; 
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1093, g ad.; Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, June 4, 1869. 64—9%. Same re- 
marks as to 1076. 

1114, nest; Antelope Island, June 5, 1869. Sage-bush. 

1131, gad.; Antelope Island, June 7, 1869. 

1140, nest; Antelope Island, June 8,1869. Sage-bush. 

1183, nest and eggs; Salt Lake City, June 18,1869. Sage-bush, 1,800 feet above 
camp (altitude above 7,000 feet). 

1191, nest and eggs (2); Salt Lake City, June 21,1869. Mountain-mahogany, 
1,800 feet above camp. 

1193, 2 ad.; Salt Lake City, June 21,1869. 6—10. Bill, purplish-drab, lower 
mandible, more lilaceous basally beneath; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, deep brown. 

1238, nest and eggs (2); Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, June 23, 1869. 
Nest in cotton-wood tree along stream. 


LEUCOSTICTE LITTORALIS. 


Hepburn’s Leucosticte. 


Leucosticte littoralis, BARD, Trans. Chicago Acad. Sci., I, ii, 1869, 318, pl. 28, 
fig. 1—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., I, 162. 

Leucosticte tephrocotis var. littoralis, CouES, Key, 1872, 130.—B. B. & R., Hist. 
N. Am. Birds, I, 1874, 507, pl. xxi, fig. 6.—Rip@way, Ball. Geol. & Geog. 


-~ 7 


Expl. Ter., No. 2, sec. ser., 1875, 74. 

Leucosticte tephrocotis. b. griseinucha, COUES, Birds N.W., 1874, 111 (part). 

A single flock of this species was seen on the 5th of January in the 
outskirts of Virginia City, Nevada. The flock comprised perhaps fifty 
individuals, all busily engaged in gleaning from the surface of the snow, 
flitting restlessly over one another, in the manner of Lapland Longspurs, 
at the same time uttering a twittering note. 


CHRYSOMITRIS TRISTIS. 


Common Goldfinch, Lettuce Bird, etc. 


Fringilla tristis, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 320. 

Chrysomitris tristis, BoNAP., Comp. & Geog. List, 1838, 33.—Barrp, B. N. Am., 
1858, 421; Catal., 1859, No. 313.—CooreEr, Orn. Cal., I, 167.—Cours, Key, 
1872, 131, pl. 3, figs. 7, 8, 9, 10; Check List, 1873, No. 149; B. N.W., 1874, 
116 —B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., Il, 1874, 471, pl. xxi, figs. 7, 8—HEnN- 
SHAW, 1875, 243. 

Few birds were so abundant at Sacramento as this widely-distributed 


species; but eastward of the Sierra Nevada it was found to be extremely 
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rare at all places along our route. Its great abundance at Sacramento may 
possibly be explained by the extensive and luxuriant growth of thistles 
which occupied many waste-places in the suburbs, the seeds of these plants 
supplying them, in season, with a plentiful supply of food. 


List of specimens. 


5, 6, 7, nests and eggs; Sacramento City, California, June 6, 1867. Nests in an 
oak-grove, resting on borizontal branches of the small trees. 

54, nest and eggs; Sacramento City, California, June 18, 1867. Nest on hori- 
zontal branch of small cotton-wood, in copse. 

81, nest and eggs; Sacramento, June 24, 1867. 

87, nest and eggs; Sacramento, June 28, 1867. 

95, nest and eggs; Sacramento, Jane 29, 1867. Nest in small cotton-wood, in 
copse. 

778, ad.; Truckee Reservation, Nevada, May 31, 1868. 5,7,—94—(?)—24. Bill, 
orange-yellow, the point darker; iris, very dark sepia; tarsi and toes, dilute reddish- 
sepia. 

1369, nest and eggs (8); Pack’s Cafion, Uintah Mountains, Utah, July 4, 1869. 
Nest in thorn-apple shrub, by stream. 


CHRYSOMITRIS PSALTRIA. 
Green-backed Goldfinch; “Arkansas Goldfinch.” 


Fringilla psaltria, Say, Long’s Exped., II, 1823, 40. 

Chrysomitris psaltria, BONAP., Comp. and Geog. List, 1838, 33.—BaAirp, B. N. 
Am., 1858, 422; Catal., 1859, No. 314—Coopmr, Orn. Cal., I, 168.—Covgs, 
Key, 1872, 152; Check List, 1873, No. 151—HENSHAW, 1875, 244. 

Chrysomitris psalliria var. psaliria, Rip@way, Am. Jour. Arts and Sci., Dec., 
1872, 454.—B. B, & R., Hist. N. Am. B., II, 1874, 474, pl. xxu, figs. 9, 10. 

Chrysomitris psaltria. a. psaltria, Couns, B. N.W., 1874, 116. 

This species we found only among the Wahsatch and Uintah Mount- 
ains, where it was not common, and usually found associated in small 
numbers with the large flocks.of C. pinus. Attention was first called to it 
by its extraordinary note, a plaintive, mellow whistle, difficult to describe, 
but totally unlike that of any other bird we have heard. When the bird 
takes flight this note is changed to a simple fifing cheer, in a fine, high key, 
and somewhat resembling the* anxious note uttered by the male Red- 
winged Black-bird (Agelaus phaniceus) when its nest is disturbed. 


' Geographically inappropriate. 
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Last of specimens. 


1189, gad.; Salt Lake City, Utah (City Creek Canon), June 19, 1869.. 48—8. 
Bill, purplish-brown, the culmen nearly black, the lower mandible inclining to wax- 
brown; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, sepia-brown. 

224, nest and egg (1); Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, June 22, 1869. 
Nest in top of willow-bush along stream. 


CHRYSOMITRIS LAWRENCII. 
Lawrence’s Goldfinch. 
Carduelis lawrencii, Cassin, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1850, 105, pl. v. 
Chrysomitris lawrencii, BONAP., Comp. Rend., 1853, 913.—Bairp, B. N. Am., 
1858, 424; Catal., 1859, No. 316.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., I, 171.—Cours, Key, 
1872, 132; Check List, 1873, No. 150.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., IL, 1874, 
478, pl. Xx, figs. 14, 15. 

This beautiful little Goldfinch was observed only among the western 
foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada, where we had only occasional glimpses at 
it, just sufficient to identify the species, and passed so rapidly through its 
range that no opportunity was afforded to study its habits. It was com- 
nion among the trees by the roadside, and uttered very pleasant and quite 

_ peculiar notes. 


CHRYSOMITRIS PINUS. 
- Pine Goldfinch. 

Fringilla pinus, Witson, Am. Orn., II, 1810, 133, pl. 17, fig. 1. 

Chrysomitris pinus, BONAP., Comp. & Geog. List, 1838, 33.—Barrp, B. N. Am., 
1858, 425; Catal., 1859, No. 317.—Cooper, Orn. Cal., I, 172.—Couns, Key, 
1872, 131, pl. 3, figs. 11, 12; Check List, 1873, No. 148; B.N.W., 1874, H5.— 
B. B. & K., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 480, pl. xx, fig. 16—HENsuaw, 1875, 
246. 

The range of the Pine Goldfinch was strikingly similar to that of Cassin’s 
Purple Finch, the two being almost invariably found in the same localities, 
whether during their migrations or in the nesting-season. In summer it 
was abundant in all the pine forests, from the Sierra Nevada to the Uintahs, 
and like the bird above mentioned occurred also among the aspen copses 
which usually replaced the conifers at the head of the catons. The species 
was more or less gregarious, even in midsummer, and although their nests 
were extremely scattered, the birds themselves were seldom seen except in 
flocks. They had no song, but uttered frequently a peculiar screeching 
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note, sounding like sweer, very unlike that of any other bird, except the 
Impidonax obscurus; and when a flock suddenly took flight, they all joined 
in a more rattling note. 
Besides the nest des¢ribed below, another was found, in an aspen bush, 
but it was abandoned by the owners before any eggs were laid. 


List of specimens. 


$92, g jur.; East Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, September 5, 1868. 53—9. Bill, 
ashy horn-color; iris, burnt-umber; tarsi and toes, dark parplish-brown. 

913, g ad.; East Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, September 8, 1868. 5—9. Bill, 
purplish-plumbeous, paler basally ; iris, grayish-sepia; tarsi and toes, sepia. 

1241, nest and egg (1); Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, June 23, 
1869. Nest near extremity of horizontal arm of fir-tree, about fifteen feet from ground. 

1519, f juv.; 4§—9. 1520, 2 juv.; 4§—8]. Parley’s Park, August 10,1868. Bill, 
purplish-plumbeous, paler basally; iris, sepia; tarsi and toes, pluambeous sepia-black. 


PLECTROPHANES LAPPONICUS. 
Lapland Longspur. 
Fringilla lapponica, Lixn., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 317. ; 
Plectrophanes lapponicus, SELBY, Linn. Trans., XV, 126, pl. 1.—Barmp, B. N. 
Am., 1858, 433; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 326.—Coopmr, Orn. Cal., I, 178.— 
CouES, Key, 1872, 133, fig. 81; Cheek List, 1873, No. 153; B. N.W., 1874, 
120.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 515, pl. xx1v, fig. 7. 

During the more severe portion of winter, individuals of this species 
were frequently detected among the large flocks of Horned Larks (2re- 
mophila alpestris) around Carson City. They were recognized by their 
peculiar and unmistakable notes. 


PASSERCULUS SANDVICHENSIS. 
Savannah Sparrow. 
a. alaudinus. 


Passerculus alaudinus, BoNAP., Comp. Rend., XXX VII, 1853, 918.—Barrp, B. N. 
Am., 1858, 446; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 335.—CooPrer, Orn. Cal., I, 
1870, 181. 

Passerculus savanna var. alaudinus, B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, I, 1874, pl. 
XXIV, fig. 11.—HENsHAW, 1875, 254. 

Passerculus savanna, CouES, Key, 1872, 135 (part); Check List, 1873, No. 159 
(part). 

Passerculus savanna. a. savanna, COURS, Birds N.W., 1874, 127 (part). 
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This well-known and widely-distributed Sparrow was an abundant 
species in every moist meadow and grassy marsh, not only in the valleys 
but also in the lower canons of the mountains. It was found: during the 
greater portion of the year, or from March to November, inclusive. During 
the breeding-season the male has a weak, lisping song, which may be some- 
what nearly expressed by the syllables witz, witz, wih’—tzul, uttered as the 
bird perches upon a fence-post, or a bush by the brook-side, or as it nestles 
in the grass upon the ground. 


List of specimens. 


2389, gad.; Camp 19, West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, October 7, 1867. 5i— 
9§—3—23— 7, }-24—-}8._ Bill, horn-color, darker on culmen, lower mandible paler, 
with lilaceous glow; iris, hazel; tarsi, Straw-color, toes more brownish. 

254, g ad.; Camp 19, West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, October 23, 1867. 
53—9,— 37,2315 _}94--1. Tarsi, clear pinkish-white, with tinge of straw- 
yellow, the toes stained with brownish. 

471, g ad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 28, 1868. 53—S—27—23, Bill, lilac- 
bluish, the upper mandible nearly black; iris, sepia; tarsi and toes, brownish lila- 
ceous- white. 

480, g ad.; Carson, March 30, 1868. d}4—94—3—2,,.. Same remarks. 

553, ° ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 27, 1868. 5{—9—27—293, Same remarks. 

885, g ad.; Ruby Valley, Nevada, August 29, 1868. 5g—(?)—(?)—23. Same 
remarks. 

933, 2 ad.; Camp 25, Humboldt Valley, September 16, 1868. 51 $__813__(?)__94., 
Upper mandible, purplish-black, paler toward rictus; lower, deep salmon-purple, darker 
terminally; iris, plumbeous-bister; tarsi, straw-white, toes more brownish. 

970, g ad.; Salt Lake City, May 21, 1869. 5§—93. Bill, ashy-lilaceous, the upper 
mandible dusky—nearly black on the culmen. 

971, ¢ ad.; same locality and date. 5§—8z. 

972, $ ad.; same locality and date. 53—94. 

1016, nest and eggs (5); Salt Lake City, May 21,1869. Nest imbedded in ground, 
in wet meadow. 

1017, nest and eggs (4); same locality, May 22. Nest in tuft of grass, in wet 
meadow. 

1883, nests and eggs (4); same locality, June 3, 1869. Same remarks. 

1090, nest and eggs (4); Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, June 4, 1869. Nest 
on ground, beneath strip of sage-brush bark, in wet meadow. ; 

1458, g juv.; Parley’s Park, Utah, July 26, 1869. 53—9. Bill, brownish-lilaceous,, 
darker on the culmen; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, pale pink. 

1480, g juv.; Parley’s Park, July 30, 1869. 53—94. 

1481, juv.; Parley’s Park, July 30. 53—93. 

30 PR 
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POOECETES GRAMINEUS. 
Bay winged Bunting; Grass Bunting; Vesper Sparrow. 


f. confinis. 


Pooceetes gramineus var. confinis, BAIRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 448 (in text, sub P. gram- 
ineus).—CovuES, Key, 1872, 186; Check List, 1872, No. 16la.—B. B. & R,, 
Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 545 (sub P. gramineus).—HENSHAW, 1875, 256. 

Powcetes gramineus, COOPER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 186. 


This common species was most frequently met with during the summer 
on the open grassy slopes of the higher canons, where it and the Green- 
tailed Bunting were the chief songsters. Its song is sweet and varied, 
though simple and brief, and its clear, cheery notes are among our most 
pleasant recollections of those elevated regions. In the fall it descends to 
the lower valleys, and in September becomes exceedingly abundant among 
the rye-grass meadows along the foot-hills of the higher ranges. In winter 
it appears to make a complete southward migration, none having been seen 
at Carson City until the first of April. 


List of specimens. 


483, 2 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 2, 1868. 63—11{—3,,—3. Upper man- 
dible, dull brownish-plumbeous, tomium paler; rictus and whole lower mandible, dilute 
brownish-lilaceous ; iris, raw-umber; tarsi and toes, dilute brownish, toes darkest. 

902, ¢ ad.; Secret Valley, Nevada, September 6, 1868. 63—10}—(?)—2g. Upper 
mandible, umber-brown, darker at point, paler on rictus; lower, pale, fleshy lilaceous- 
brown, the extreme tip dusky; iris, vandyke; tarsi, clear brownish-white ; toes, sim- 
ilar but stained with brownish. 

1037, ¢ad.; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 24,1869. 6g—10§. Bill, brownish-lilace- 
ous, upper half of upper mandible nearly black ; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, lilaceous 
brownish- white. 

1233, nest and eggs (3); Parley’s Park, June 23, 1869. Nest on ground, beneath 
prostrate sage-bush, by roadside. 

1280, nest and eggs (3); Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, June 25, 1869. 
Nest in grassy bank of brook. 

1898, nest and egg (1); Parley’s Park, July, 1869. Nest on ground beneath sage- 
bush. 

1464, g juv.; Parley’s Park, July 28, 1869. 67,—114. Bill, clear light lilaceous, 
darker toward culmen; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, clear pale flesh-color. 
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COTURNICULUS PASSERINUS. 
Yellow-winged Sparrow. 
Bf. perpallidus. 
Ooturniculus passerinus var. perpallidus, RIDGWAY, Coues’ Key, 1872, 137; Check 
List, 1873, 162a.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, I, 1874, 556.—HENsHAW, 
1875, 257, pl. 1, fig. 2 (adult). 

Coturniculus passerinus. b. perpallidus, CouES, Birds N.W., 1874, 132. 

Coturniculus passerinus, COOPER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 189. 

Like the Savanna Sparrow, this little Bunting is essentially a bird of 
the valley portions. It is also generally distributed, but instead of inhab- 
iting the wet meadows, or the borders of marshes, it frequents only the 
dryer grassy places. It was found to be abundant in the fields about Sacra- 
mento City, as well as throughout the Interior. 


List of specimens. 

853, 6 juv.; Ruby Valley, Nevada, July 22, 1868. 5—7{—(?)—115. Bill, pale, 
pinkish-lilaceous, the culmen darker; iris, grayish-umber; tarsi and toes, pale rosa- 
ceous-pink. 

1102, ad.; Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, Utah, June 4, 1869. 54—8}. Bill, 
lilaceous, upper half of upper mandible blackish; iris, brown; tarsi, pale yellowish 
brownish-white ; toes, darker. 


CHONDESTES GRAMMACA. 
Lark Sparrow; Skylark Bunting. 

Fringilla grammaca, Say, Long’s Exped., I, 1823, 139. 

Chondestes grammaca, BONAP., Comp. & Geol. List, 1838, 32.—BAtrpD, Birds N. 
Am., 1858, 456; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 344.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., I, 193.— 
Cours, Key, 1872, 146, fig. 90; Check List, 1873, No. 186; B. N.W., 1874, 
159.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, I, 1874, 562, pl. xxx, fig. 1—HEn- 
SHAW, 1875, 259. 


This handsomely-marked and interesting bird is an exceedingly abun- 
dant species in favorable localities throughout the entire extent of the 
Western Region. Though essentially a western species, it is not restricted 
to that portion of the country which extends from the Rocky Mountains 
westward, as is most often the case with the birds peculiar to the western 
division of the continent, but it also inhabits nearly every portion of the 
Mississippi Valley, where it is no less numerous than in the most favored 
portions farther west. Indeed, this species seems to be gradually extending 
its range to the eastward, probably in consequence of the general and wide- 
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spread denudation of the forests, the country thus undergoing a physical 
change favorable to the habits of the species, having already become a 
regular summer resident in many sections of the country north of the Ohio. 
It was not noticed in Ohio, so far as the records show, previous to 1860, 
when Mr. J. M. Wheaton first observed it in the vicinity of Columbus, near 
the central portion of the State, and “since which time it has increased in 
numbers, and at present (1874) is not uncommon.” [See Coues’ Birds of 
the Northwest, p 234.] Single specimens have already been taken in 
‘Massachusetts and Florida, where, in course of time, the species may be- 
come established. 

The Lark Sparrow is essentially a prairie bird, although it prefers 
semi-wooded districts to the open prairies. It is equally common in the 
Sacramento Valley and in southern Illinois, inhabiting in each case places 
which are neither completely wooded nor entirely destitute of trees, and 
evincing a marked preference for localities where oak-groves alternate with 
meadow-lands and cultivated fields; and in its great abundance in the 
widely-separated districts named above, particularly when taken into con- 
sideration with its association in both with such species as Thryomanes 
bewicki, Dendreca estiva, Icteria virens, Collurio excubitoroides, Chrysomitris 
tristis, Coturniculus passerinus, Melospiza fasciata, Spizella socialis, Guiraca 
cerulea, etc., adds to the marked similarity in the general facies of the 
avifaunz of the two localities, the difference between them consisting in the 
possession by each of a small percentage of representative species and a 
very few peculiar forms. 

The habits of this bird are chiefly terrestrial, since it lives mostly on 
the ground, where it may often be seen walking® gracefully along or hop- 
ping in the usual manner of Sparrows; the male ascending to a fence-post, 
the top of a small tree, or other prominent object, during the delivery of 
his song. Its habits in this respect vary greatly, however, it being quite 
arboreal in some localities, as was conspicuously the case at Sacramento, 
-18ee pages 328-332. y RE it 

2 It may not be generally known that many of the terrestrial Fringillide are walk- 
/ers as well as hoppers. We have often seen both this species and Melospiza fasciata 


walking on the ground with a step as firm and graceful as that of a Meadow Lark or 
Blackbird. 
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where it nested almost invariably in the small oak trees at heights varying 
from 15 to 30 feet from the ground; while, on the other hand, in southern 
Illinois, where the proportionate area of wood-land is much greater, we 
never found a nest of this species except on the ground, notwithstanding 
many nests were found.’ 

The principal characteristic of the Lark Sparrow is the excellence of 
its song, which far surpasses that of any other member of the family we 
have ever heard, while in sprightliness and continuity, qualities so often 
lacking in our finer singers, we do not know its equal in any bird. 
We have not heard the. song of the famed Skylark (Alauda arvensis), but 
from numerous descriptions imagine it to be somewhat similar in character 
to that of the present bird; and we very seriously doubt whether it is 
superior, if, indeed, it should prove equal. The Lark Sparrow sings all day 
long, even during the hottest part of summer, beginning in the early morn 
before any other bird, and not ceasing until the darkening of the evening 
shades have quieted the other songsters; often, in fact, have we been awak- 
ened at night by its song when all else was quiet. The song of this bird 
begins with a chant of clear, ringing notes, each uttered with great distinct- 
ness; then follows a silvery trill—the very expression of emotion—and then 
a succession of sprightly, sparkling notes, varied by rising and falling 
cadences, finally dying away until scarcely audible, but immediately resumed 
in all its sprightliness and vigor, and continued as before, until the singer 
seems actually exhausted by his efforts. 

At Sacramento this bird is. known as the Mexican Lark; it was 
familiar to all the boys, who in season eagerly searched for its nests in 
order to obtain the young, which were readily sold in the city for $4.00 
per pair. 


1 Many other birds exhibit the same variability in the selection of a site for their 
nests. A notoriously variable species is Carpodacus frontalis (see p. 459); and Zenadura 
carolinensis is another case in point, this species, in the same locality, nesting indiffer- 
ently on the ground, on the top of a stump or rock, on a flat fence-rail, in a tree, or on 
the remnant of an old nest of another species. Mr. E. W. Nelson informs me that he 
found a nest of Pipilo erythrophthalmus in a bush, a foot or two from the ground, on Fox 
Prairie, Mlinois; while at Mt. Carmel, in the same State, we have found a nest of 
Ageleus pheniceus in an elm tree, full 20 feet from the ground, and a nest of Oyanura 
cristata inside of a barn. 
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List of specimens. 


8, nest and eggs (3); Sacramento, California, June 8, 1867. Lower branch of 
small oak, in grove. 

30, nest and eggs (3); Sacramento, California, June 11, 1867. Cotton-wood copse, 
ten feet from ground. 

50, nest and eggs (3); Sacramento, California, June 18, 1867. Twenty feet from 
ground, in oak-grove. 

72, nest and eggs (3); Sacramento, California, June 20, 1867. Twenty feet from 
ground, in oak-grove. 

85, nest and eggs; Sacramento, California, June 28, 1867. Six feet from ground, 
in cotton-wood copse. 

90, nest and eggs; Sacramento, California, June 29, 1867. Six feet from ground, 
in cotton-wood copse. 

783, nest and eggs (4); Truckee Reservation, Nevada, June 3, 1868. On ground 
beneath sage-bush, on mesa. 

960, 3 ad.; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 20, 1869. 74—113. Upper mandible, 
brownish-ash, lower whitish-blue ; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, brownish-white. 

1020, nest and eggs; Salt Lake City, May 22, 1869. 

1045, nest and eggs (5); Salt Lake City, May 25, 1869. 

‘1046, nest and eggs (5); same locality and date. 

1047, 1048, nests and eggs; Salt Lake City, May 26, 1869. 

1056, nest and eggs; Salt Lake City, May 27, 1869. 

1174, nest and eggs (4); Salt Lake City, June 10, 1869. 

1175, nest and eggs (4); Salt Lake City, June 17, 1869. 

1197, nest and eggs; Salt Lake City, June 21, 1869. 

Nests, all on the ground beneath sage-bushes; maximum number of eggs, five. 


ZONOTRICHIA LEUCOPHRYS. 
White-crowned Sparrow. 


Emberiza leucophrys, FoRSTER, Phil. Trans., LXII, 1772, 382, 403, 426. 
Zonotrichia leucophyrs, BONAP., Comp. & Geog. List, 1838, 32.—Barrp, B. N. Am., 
1858, 458, pl. 69, fig. 2; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 345.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., 
I, 196.—Couns, Key, 1872, 144; Check List, 1873, No. 183.—B. B. & R., Hist. 

N. Am. B., I, 1874, 566, pl. xxv, figs. 9, 10.—HENSHAW, 1875, 260. 
Throughout the Rocky Mountain ranges, westward to the very verge 
of the desert-region of the Great Basin, this eastern form entirely replaces 
in summer the more western Z. intermedia of the Sierra Nevada. It was a 
very abundant summer species in the elevated parks of the Wahsatch and 
Uintah Mountains, where, from May to the latter part of August, not a 
single individual of Z. intermedia was found. At our camp in Parley’s Park 
these birds were our most familiar neighbors, and by reason of their con- 
fiding habits and sweet morning carols endeared themselves to the members 
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of the party. One young individual, bred in a nest close to the camp, 
became so sociable as to visit daily the cook’s tent for the crumbs scattered 


on the ground. 
List of specimens. 


1068, 2 ad.; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 29, 1869. 6{—94. Bill, orange-brown, 
lower mandible paler, tips of both black ; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, deep brown. 

1292, nest and eggs (5); Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, June 26, 
1869. Nest on ground, under Geranium bush. 

1430, d.ad.; 7—9§. 1431, Qad.; 6,°,—9§. Parley’s Park, July 19, 1869. Bill, per- 
fectly uniform, deep purplish, mahogany-brown ; iris, brown; tarsi, reddish hepatie- 
brown; toes, darker. 

1463, 3 juv.; Parley’s Park, July 28, 1869. 6g—10. Bill, mahogany-brown, 
darker on culmen and tip; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, dark purplish-brown. 


ZONOTRICHIA INTERMEDIA. 
Ridgway’s Sparrow.’ 
(Mooh'-um-pooh of the Washoes; You-o0-hoot'-se-pah of the Paiutes. ) 


Zonotrichia gambeli, BARD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 460 (part); Cat. N. Am. Birds, 
1859, No. 346 (part)—CoopeEr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 195 (part). 

Zonotrichia leucophrys var. gambeli, ALLEN, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., III, 1872, 157, 
177.—COovES, Key, 1872, 145 (part); Check List, 1873, No. 183a (part).—B. B. 
& R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, I, 1874, 569, pl. xxv, figs. 11, 12. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys var. intermedia, RIDGWAY, Coues’ Check List, App., 1872, 
No. 183b.—CovEs, Birds N.W., 1874, 156.—HENsHAw, 1875, 261, pl. vu, 
fig. 2 (adult). 

At the Summit Meadows, the most elevated portion of the Donner 
Lake Pass of the Sierra Nevada, these birds were so extremely abundant 
on the 9th day of July, that, on the evening we camped there, twenty- 
seven of their eggs were found after a hurried search of less than twenty 
minutes’ duration. The pleasing songs of the males were heard on every 
hand, not only during daylight, but at intervals through the night, these 
songs resembling those of Z. leucophrys, although they seemed somewhat 
more vigorous and distinct. They were exceedingly unsuspicious little 
birds, the pair usually remaining close by when their nest and eggs 
were being appropriated, the male even, on several occasions, singing, as 
he perched on the summit of a neighboring bush, while we were preparing 
the eggs for preservation. 


‘Cougs, Birds of the Northwest, p. 156. 
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List of specimens. 


95, 96, 97, 98, nest and eggs (4); Summit Meadows, Donner Lake Pass, Sierra 
Nevada, July 9, 1867. Maximum number of eggs, 5; usual number, 4 
a $3 West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, September 7, 1867. 64—95—31— 


29 —j7—1i—23—14. Bill, wax-yellow, upper mandible more ocher-reddish, point 
of culinen ‘ava gonys, black; iris, umber; tarsi and toes, yellowish horn-color. 
183, ¢; West Humboldt Mountains, September 1. 1867. 6}—94—3—24— 7, —f— 


O13 By f 
213__]7... Same remarks. 


197, g; West Humboldt Mountains, September 18, 1867. 613—103—3}—23— 7, — 
43—3—1,°.. Upper mandible, deep, light mahogany-brown, inclining to wax-yellow on 
rictus; lower mandible, paler than upper, inclining to deep wax-yellow, more citreous 
basally; extreme point of culmen and gonys, black; iris, umber; tarsi, clear, light 
reddish horn-color; toes, darker and more opaque-brownish. 

200, g; West Humboldt Mountains, September 20, 1876. 6795 —34— 21) 
#—24—1,,- Same remarks. 
201, g; West Humboldt Mountains, September 20, 1867. 63—93—31—2,°.— 

—2Z{—1,5,. Same remarks. 

202, 2; West Humboldt Mountains, September 20, 1867. 6g—911—34—23— 7 — 
43—213__13. Same remarks. 

207, $; West Humboldt Mountains, September 21, 1867. [Intermediate between 
intermedia aud leucophrys.| 63—913—34—211_.7__ 3314, Same remarks. 

209, 4; West Humboldt Mountains, September 21, 1867. 6%—93—34—2g—,,— 
f—215—14. Same remarks. 

210, 3g; West Humboldt Mountains, September 21, 1867. 6138—94—3,),—2,°. 
fg—i—24—14. Same remarks. 

“DLL, $; West Humboldt Mountains, September 21, 1867. 7;!,-—9%—3,—23— 
7y—}3—3— 13. Same remarks. 

212, 9; West Humboldt Mountains, September 21, 1867. 7—10—34—2 Scone 
13—27—13. Same remarks. 

385, 9; Truckee Reservation, December 26, 1867, 63—9—3—2,—,, —} 2313. 
Same remarks. 

930, $; head of Humboldt Valley (Camp 25), September 16, 1868. 7—94—(?)— 
2g. Same remarks. 

939, g; Camp 25, September 20, 1868. 7—9?—(?)—2,°. Same remarks. 

944, 2; Deep Creek, Utah, October 5, 1868. 64—93—(?)—27,. Same remarks. 


ZONOTRICHIA CORONATA. 
Golden-crowned Sparrow. 


Emberiza coronata, PALLAS, Zoog. Rosso-As., II, 1811, 44, pl. [5] tig. 1 (¢ ad.). 

Zonotrichia coronata, BAIRD, B. N, Am., 1858, 461; Catal., 1859, No.347.—CooPpEr, 
Orn. Cal., I, 197.—CovurEs, Key, 1872, 145; Check List, 1873, No. 184; Birds 
N.W., 1874, 159 (sub Z. querula).—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 578, pl. 
XXVI, fig. 1. 


The only specimen of this species seen by us was the one obtained, 
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which was shot from a flock of Z. intermedia. Its occurrence on the West 
Humboldt Mountains may be accounted for by the fact that many of the 
Pacific-coast species have a tendency to straggle eastward during their 
migrations, among those which reach this range, besides the bird under 
consideration, being Melospiza guttata, Pipilo oregonus, Lanivireo cassini, 
Helminthophaga lutescens, etc.' [See pp. 379, 380.] 


List of specimens. 


237, 2 ad.; West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada (Camp 19), October 7, 1867. 743— 
103—33—23—45—i—34—1f. Upper mandible, slaty horn-color, darker on culmen, 
tomium paler; lower mandible, pale lilaceous-brown ; iris, olivaceous-hazel; tarsi and 
toes, clear horn-color. 


JUNCO OREGONUS. 
Oregon Snow-bird. 
(Tah'-bah-klat'-uk of the Washoes ; Nebah'-tone of the Paiutes.) 


Fringilla oregona, TOWNSEND, Jour. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila., VII, 1837, 188. 

Junco oregonus, SCLATER, Pr. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1857, 7.—Batrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 
466; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 347.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., I, 199.—CouEs, 
Key, 1872, 141; Cheek List, 1873, No. 175; B. N.W., 1874, 142.—B. B & R., 
Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 584, pl. xxv, fig. 2—HENSHAW, 1875, 267. 

Junco hyemalis var. oregonus, RIDGWAY, Am. Nat., 1873, 613. 

This representative of the Eastern Snow-bird (J. hyemalis) is very 
abundant in winter from the Pacific coast to the Wahsatch Mountains, but in 
summer has a more restricted distribution, being then confined to the conif- 
erous forest-region of the higher western ranges. At the Summit Meadows, 
nearly 7,000 feet above the sea, on the Sierra Nevada, it was one of the 
commonest and most characteristic birds of the locality, but eastward of 
these mountains none were seen during the summer. In its winter migra- 
tions this bird shows the same remarkable movements as Zonotrichia inter- 
media, Turdus guttatus, ete., for while its summer habitat seems strictly lim- 
ited on the eastward to the Sierra Nevada, it becomes generally dispersed 
in winter over the entire area of the Western Region, being a more or 


‘According to Mr. E. W. Nelson, an adult male of Z. coronata was captured by Dr. 
Hoy, at Racine, Wisconsin, during the spring migration. 
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less regular visitant during that season as far east as Kansas. We did 
not, however, meet with it farther eastward than the East Humboldt 


Mountains. 

In all respects this species appears to be a perfect counterpart of the 
eastern J. hyemalis, being equally familiar in its habits during winter, while 
its notes are apparently precisely similar. 


List of specimens. 


224, 9 ad.; West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, October 3, 1867. 6—9—3—24-- 
g—j—2;,—12. Bill, delicate lilaceous-white, the point dusky ; iris, burnt-sienna; tarsi, 
clear horn-white ; toes, deep sepia. 

378, 9 ad.; Truckee Reservation, Nevada, December 24, 1867. 63—94—3}—21-- 
ya—}23--14._ Same remarks. 

384, g ad.; Truckee Reservation, December 26, 1867. 64—94—34—2g—4—11— 
23—13. Inis, purplish-claret; tarsi, dilute reddish-umber ; toes, darker leaden-umber. 

484, d ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 3, 1868. 63—93—34—2§. Iris, dark pur- 
plish-carmine. 

485, 3 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 3, 1868. 64—9%—34—211. Same re- 
marks. 

938, g ad.; Trout Creek, Upper Humboldt Valley, Sept. 19, 1868. 63—9§—2§. 
Upper mandible, light sepia-brown, the tip black ; lower mandible, pinkish-white ; iris, 
madder-brown ; tarsi, dilute sepia; toes, deeper sepia. 


JUNCO CANICEPS. 
Gray-headed Snow-bird. 


Struthus caniceps, WOODHOUSE, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1852, 202. 

Junco caniceps, BAIRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 468, pl. 72, fig. 1; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, 
No. 353.—CooPEr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 201.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 
1874, 587, pl. XXvI, fig. 3. 

Junco cinereus var. caniceps, COUES, Key, 1872, 141; Check List, 1873, No. 176; 
B. N.W., 1874, 143.—HENSHAW, 1875, 269. 

Junco hyemalis var. caniceps, RIDGWAY, Am. Nat., 1873, 613. 


The Gray-headed Snow-bird was met with only in the pine forests of 
the Wahsatch and Uintah Mountains, where it was rather common from 
May to August, inclusive. Its habits and notes closely resemble those of 
J. hyemalis and J. oregonus, but its song, a simple monotonous trill, is 


somewhat louder and more steady. 
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AMPHISPIZA BILINEATA. 


Black-throated Sparrow. 


(Wut'-tu-ze-ze of the Paiutes.) 


Emberiza bilineata, CAssty, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1850, 104, pl. 3. 
Poospiza bilineata, SCLATER, Proe. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1857, 7—BArrp, B. N. Am., 


1858, 470; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 355.—Coorer, Orn. Cal., I, 203— 
Cougs, Key, 1872, 140; Check List, 1873, No. 172.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. 
B., I, 1874, 590, pl. XxvI, fig. 8 HENSHAW, 1875, 274. 
Amphispiza bilineata, CoUES, B. N.W., 1874, 234.1 
* This interesting little bird was found throughout the sage-brush country, 
the most desert-tracts of which are its favorite abode. It was equally com- 
mon in the western depression and in the Salt Lake Valley, as well as in 
intermediate localities. Unlike the A. nevadensis, which frequents chiefly 
the more thrifty growth of artemisia in the damper valleys, this species 
prefers the arid mesas, where the growth is scant and stunted; and we 
found it nowhere else so abundant as on the Carson Desert, near the 
Soda Lakes, where much of the surface consisted of loose, shifting sand. 
It also differs markedly from that species in being migratory, being 
merely a summer sojourner, and one of the latest to arrive, few, if any, 
making their appearance in the Truckee Valley before the first of May, the 
advance individuals being noted on the 13th of that month, in 1868. 

Like A. nevadensis, this species is remarkable for its peculiar song, 
which in pensive tone and sad expression harmonizes so perfectly with its 
desolate surroundings. It is from this song that the Indian name, Wud-tu- 
ze-ze, is derived, for the notes are very nearly expressed by the syllables 
wut’, wut’, zeeecee, repeated once or twice, the first two notes quick and 
distinct, the last one a prolonged, silvery trill. F requently a singer reverses, 
at each alternate repetition of the song, the accent of the first and last 
portions, thus producing a very peculiar effect. 


List of specimens. 


106, djuv.; valley of the Truckee, July 25,1867. 54—84—24—23 — 7,1 9.7, 
—1lg. Upper mandible, plumbeous-black; lower, pale blue, lilaceous basally, the tip, 
dusky; iris, umber; tarsi and toes, dark plumbeous-sepia. 


'“Amphispiza, COUES, n. g. (type Emberiza bilineata, Cass.).” 
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123, juv.; Truckee Valley, August 6,1567. 5g—S$—23—24—3—%—23—1}. Same 
remarks. 

167, juv.; West Humboldt Mountains, September 4, 1867. 5g3—84—23—2,4—3 — 
g—24—14. Same remarks. 

961, 2 ad.; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 20, 1869. 53—84. Upper mandible and 
tip of lower, deep black, rest of lower plumbeous-blue; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, 
purplish-plumbeous. 

1113, nest and eggs (3); Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, June 5, 1869. Nest 
in sage-bush. 

1126, 1127, nests and eggs (3,1); Antelope Island, June 7, 1869. Nests in sage- 
bushes, one foot from ground. 

1136, nest ; Antelope Island, June 8, 1869. Sage-bush, one foot above ground. 

1195, 1196, nests and eggs (3); Salt Lake City, June 21, 1869. Nests in sage- 
bushes, about one foot from ground. 

1402, 1403, nests; valley of the Weber River, July, 1869. [J. C. Olmstead.] 


AMPHISPIZA NEVADENSIS. 
Artemisia Sparrow. 
( Tok'-et-se-whah’ of the Paiutes.) 


“ Poospiza bellii,” BAIRD, B, N. Am., 1858, 470 (part); Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 
356.—CooPER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 204 (part).—CouEs, Key, 1872, 141 (part) ; 
Check List, 1873, No. 173. [Not P. bellii, Cass.] 
Poospiza bellii var. nevadensis, RIDGWAY, Bull. Essex Inst., V, Nov., 1873, 191.— 
Covuks, Check List, 1873, App., p. 127.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 
594, pl. XxvI, fig. 9.—HENSHAW, 1875, 275, pl. x1 (adult). 
Amphispiza bellii, COUES, B. N.W., 1874, 234 (part). i 
The distribution of this species seems to be strictly governed by that 
of the sage-brush plants, since it is present in nearly all districts where 
these are found, while it is apparently wanting in localities of any other 
description. It is most partial to the moister valleys, where the growth 
is most thrifty, and in such places is generally the most abundant bird. 
It was observed to be most numerous in the valleys of the western 
depression, few being seen in the Salt Lake Valley, where the A. bilineata 
was so abundant; but it does occur there, as well as much farther east- 
ward—at least to the valleys of Green River and its tributary streams. 
In the neighborhood of Carson City it was by far the most abundant bird 
of the open wastes, and its abundance did not abate with the approach 
of winter. In walking through the sage-brush one was almost certain to 
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see these birds at every few steps. They were exceedingly unsuspicious, 
and very reluctant to take flight, if not pursued too persistently ; merely 
keeping a few feet in advance, running swiftly on the ground, their tails 
elevated at an angle of about 45°, but unexpanded, and keeping thus in 
front for several rods; when too nearly approached, merely dodging in and 
out among the low bushes, or concealing themselves momentarily behind 
a scragely shrub. Should they be startled, even, they merely fly up, with 
a chipping twitter, and after a short meandering flight for a few rods, again 
alight and.run out of sight. 

They began singing toward the last of February, and by the beginning 
of April the first eggs were laid. During a walk through the sage-brush, 
on the ninth of the latter month, several nests were found, the female in 
nearly every instance betraying the position of the nest by remaining on 
it until we had approached quite near. Often, by carefully watching the 
ground a rod or two ahead, did we detect one of these birds steal slyly out 
from beneath a scraggly, usually nearly prostrate, bush, and, with tail 
elevated, run rapidly and silently away and soon disappear in the shrub- 
bery. On such an occasion, a careful examination of the spot was almost 
certain to reveal an artfully-concealed nest, either imbedded in the ground, 
or, as was more rarely the case, resting among the lower branches of 
the bush. 

The song of this bird, although not brilliant in execution nor by any 
means loud, is nevertheless of such a character as to attract attention. It 
has a melancholy pensiveness, remarkably in accord with the dreary monot- 
ony of the surroundings, yet as a sort of compensation, is possessed of deli- 
cacy of expression and peculiar pathos—just as the fine lights and shadows 
on the sunlit mountains, combined with a certain vagueness in the dreamy 
distance, subdue the harsher features of the desert landscape. This song, 
when first heard was mistaken for that of a lark (Sturnella neglecta) half a 
mile or so away; but we soon found that the bird was scarcely two rods 
distant. The early spring is when they sing most beautifully, the usual 
note during other seasons being a faint twitter or chirp, generally uttered as 
one chases another through the sage-brush. 
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List of specimens. 

151, d ad.; valley of the Humboldt (Oreana), August 31, 1867. 6%,—10—34,—23— 
§—{—2};—1,;. Upper mandible, plumbeous-black, tomium paler; lower, pure pale, 
bluish-lilaceous basally, the tip plumbeous; iris, bister ; tarsi and toes, bluish-sepia. 

157, d ad.; Camp 17, September 2, 1867. 63—10—34—23—,, 113114. Tarsi 
and toes, purplish-black, 

182, dad.; Wright’s Cation, West Humboldt Mountains, September 11, 1867. 
63—53—34 21} —_}3—}-- 3-1}. Upper mandible, plumbeous-black, edged with whi- 
tish; lower, pale blue, the tip of the gonys dusky; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, liver- 
brown with a plumbeous cast. 

379, 2ad.; Truckee Reservation, December 26, 1867. (Sage-brush of the mesa.) 
1—93—3 9,2, _}-3—1],. Upper mandible, plumbeous-slate; lower mandible 
and commissure, pure, fine, light plumbeous-blue, the tip dusky ; iris, reddish vandyke; 
tarsi, deep sepia-brown ; toes, more blackish. 


380, d ad.; same locality, date, ete. 63—9}—3g —23 73114. Same re- 


marks, 

522, nest and eggs (2); Carson City, Nevada, April 27, 1868. 

535, nest and eggs (3); Carson City, Nevada, April 27, 1868. 

537, nest and eggs (3); same locality and date. (Nests on the ground, underneath 
sage-bushes.) 


SPIZELLA MONTICOLA. 
Canada Sparrow; Tree Sparrow. 


Fringilla monticola, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., I, 1788, 912. 

Spizella monticola, BAIRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 427; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 
357.—COOPER, Orn. Cal., I, 206.—CovzEs, Key, 1872, 142; Check List, 1873, 
No. 177; Birds N.W., 1874, 146.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, II, 1874, 
3, pl. XXvVII, fig. 5 —HENSHAW, 1875, 277. 


During the winter this well-known Sparrow was common and very 
generally distributed through the valleys of the western depression of the 
Great Basin. As in the East, it associated with Snow-birds and White- * 
crowned Sparrows, although in this case its companions were different 
species (Junco oregonus and Zonotrichia intermedia, instead of J. hyemalis and 
Z. leucophrys). 

Tist of specimens. 


301, § ad.; Truckee Meadows, Nevada, November 19, 1867. 63—9Z—34—211—3— 
}—3—1§. Upper mandible, deep black, base of the culmen, yellow; lower mandible, 
citreous wax-yellow on basal two-thirds, then lilaceous-white, the tip black; iris, 
brown; tarsi, deep reddish sienna-brown; toes, blackish-brown. 
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SPIZELLA SOOCIALIS. 
Chipping Sparrow. 
f. arizone. 
(So’-ho-quoy'-e-tse of the Shoshones. ) 


Spizella socialis, BAiRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 473 (part); Oat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, 
No. 359 (part).—CoorPEr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 207. 


Spizella socialis var. arizone, COUES, Key, 1872, 143; Check List, 1873, No. 178a. 
—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, II, 1874, 11.—HENSHAW, 1875, 277. 


Spizella socialis. a. arizonw, COUES, Birds N.W., 1874, 148. 

The common Chipping Sparrow was found to be very generally 
distributed, although it was a commoner species in the valley portions than 
on the mountains. It was a strictly arboreal bird, however, and thus in- 
habited different localities from-S. breweri, even when both were found 
in the same neighborhood. In the environs of Sacramento City it was 
particularly numerous; and although the door-yards, gardens, and orchards 
were alike inhabited by it, the groves of small oak-trees in the inclosed 
fields were its favorite abode, where it nested in company with Chondestes 
grammaca, Chrysomitris tristis, and other equally abundant species. 

In the Interior it was found in all wooded districts, but, contrary to 
the rule elsewhere, was less abundant among the cotton-woods of the 
river-valleys than in the groves of cedars and mahoganies on the lower 
slopes of the mountains, of which it was eminently characteristic. No- 
where did we find it in greater abundance than among these woods on the 
eastern slope of the Ruby Mountains, for there it was the most numerous 
of all the birds in July and August, associating in large flocks during the 
latter month, evidently preparing for their departure southward, which 
commenced in September. We have never observed the eastern form of 
this species to be gregarious to this extent, but no differences could be 
detected in its habits during the breeding-season, nor in any of its notes. 


List of specimens. 

848, 2 ad.; East Humboldt Mountains, July 20,1868. 54—84—(?)—2,,. Bill, dark 
sepia-slate, darker terminally, lower mandible more lilaceous; iris, vandyke; tarsi and 
toes, pinkish sepia-white. 

860, nest and eggs (4); Ruby Mountains (east slope), altitude about 5,000 feet, 
August 5, 1868. Nest in mountain-mabogany tree, six feet from ground. 

1187, nest and eggs (4); Salt Lake City (City Oreek Cation), Utah, June 19, 1869, 
Nest in scrub-oak, six feet from ground. 
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SPIZELLA BREWERL 


Brewer's Sparrow. 


Spizella breweri, CASStIN, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila., VIII, 1856, 40.—Barrp, B. N. 
Amm., 1858, 475; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 361.—CoopEr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 
209. 

Spizella pallida var. breweri, COUES, Key, 1872, 143; Check List, 1873, No. 180a; 

+ B.N.W., 1874, 151.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., II, 1874, 13, pl. xxvn, fig. 


~ 


4.—HENSHAW, 1875, 279. 


A counterpart of the eastern Field Sparrow (S. pusilla), in its predilec- 
tion for fields, or any open bushy localities, this species was found in every 
place adapted to its habits. It was first observed at Sacramento, where it 
was quite common, inhabiting the bushy fields along with Chondestes gram- 
maca, Coturniculus perpallidus, and Sturnella neglecta. In the sage-brush 
country, eastward of the Sierra Nevada, it was still more numerous than 
in the Sacramento Valley; and throughout the entire extent of the Great 
Basin was everywhere one of the commonest birds of the open wastes, and 
an almost constant associate of Oreoscoptes montanus and the two species 
of Amphispiza. 

The resemblance of this species to S. pusilla extends no further than to 
a similarity of general habits, however, for its nest and eggs are extremely 
different, being more like those of S. socialis, while its song is remarkable 
for vivacity and variety, in this respect fully equaling that of the best 
Canaries, though it is considerably inferior to the latter in power. It is 
interspersed throughout with a variety of trills or water-notes, and plaintive 
chants which resemble somewhat the well-known notes of the Field Sparrow. 


List of specimens. 


105, 2 ad.; valley of the Truckee, Nevada, July 24, 1867. —7 25, 2 -— 
§—2s—14. Bill, pale lilaceous-brown, darker along the culmen; iris, hazel; tarsi 
and toes, pale brownish flesh-color. 

785, nest and eggs (3); Trackee Reservation, June 3, 1868. Nest in sage-bush, 
about three feet from ground. ; 

810, nest and eggs (2); “Old River” (near sink of Carson), Nevada, June 27, 1868, 
Nest in sage-bush, about four feet from ground. 

834, nest and eggs (3); Austin, Nevada, July 4, 1868. Sage-bush. 

874, ad.; Ruby Valley, Nevada, August 28, 1868. 5,,—8—(?)—24. Upper man- 
dible, black, approaching to ashy-lilac on the tomium; lower mandible, lilaceous-ashy ; 
iris, ashy-umber; tarsi and toes, grayish horn-color. 
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1049, 1050, nests and eggs; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 26, 1869. Nests in sage- 
bushes, about three feet from ground. 

1059, 1060, nests and eggs (3); Salt Lake City, May 27, 1869. 

1067, nest and eggs (2); Salt Lake City, May 29, 1869. 

1077, 1078, nests and eggs (4); Salt Lake City, June 1, 1869. 

1091, 1097, 1098, 1099, nests and eggs; Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, June 4, 
1869. 

1115 (3), 1116, 1117, 1118, nests andeggs; Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, June 
5, 1869. 

1119 (3), 1120 (3), 1121 (3), 1122, nests and eggs; Antelope Island, Great Salt 
Lake, June 7, 1869. 

1128, nest and egg (1); Antelope Island, June 7, 1869. Nest in sage-bush. 

1132,? ad.; Antelope Island, June 5, 1869. 

1187 (3), 1138 (3), 1139, nests and eggs; Antelope Island, June 8, 1869. 

1152, nest and eggs; Antelope Island, June 9, 1869. 

1156, nest and eggs (4); southern shore, Great Salt Lake, June 11, 1869. 

All nests in sage-bushes, about three feet from ground. 

1157, nest and eggs (3); Rabbit Island, Great Salt Lake, June 11,1868. Nest in 
grease-wood bush. 

1164 (4), 1165 (3), 1166 (3), nests and eggs; Salt Lake City, June 14, 1869. 

1171, 1172, 1173, nests and eggs; Salt Lake City, June 16, 1869. 

1176 (4), 1177 (2), nests and eggs; Salt Lake City, June 17, 1869. 

1198, nest and eggs (4); Salt Lake City, June 21, 1869. 

1236, nest and eggs (2); Salt Lake City, June 23, 1869. 

1318, nest and eggs (2); Parley’s Park, June 27, 1869. Nest in sage-bush. 

1354, nest and eggs; Parley’s Park, June 27, 1869. In sage-bush. 

1396 (2), 1397 (1), nests and eggs; Parley’s Park, July, 1869. Nests in sage- 
bushes. 

1406 and 1407, nests; Cash Valley, July, 1869. [J. C. Olmstead. | 

1466, 2 juv.; Parley’s Park, Wahsateh Mountains, Utah, July 28, 1869. 5g— 
7g. Bill, yellowish-lilac, upper half of upper mandible dark plumbeous; iris, brown ; 
tarsi and toes, light brown. 

1482, 2 ad.; Parley’s Park, July 30, 1869. 58—7}. 


MELOSPIZA FASCIATA. 
Song Sparrow. 
B. heermanni. 
(See’-hoot'-se-pah of the Paiutes.) 
Melospiza heermanni, BAIRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 478; Ib., ed. 1860, 478, pl. 70, fig. 1; 
Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 364.—Cooper, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 212. 
Melospiza melodia var. heermanni, CouES, Key, 1872, 139; Check List, 1873, No. 


169d.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., IT, 1874, 24, pl. xxvut, fig. 9.—HENSHAW, 
1875, 282. 


Melospiza melodia. a. heermanni, Cours, B. N.W., 1874, 139. 
31 PR 
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y. fallax. 


Zonotrichia fallax, BATRD, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sei. Phila., 1854, 119. 


Melospiza fallax, BarRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 481; ed. 1860, 481, pl. 27, fig. 2; Cat. 
N. Am. B., 1859, No. 367.—CoopeEr, Orn. Cal., I, 215. 


Melospiza melodia var. fallax, CouES, Key, 1872, 139; Check List, 1873, No. 
169a.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., II, 1874, 22, pl. xxvii, fig. 10.—HEN- 
SHAW, 1875, 281. 

Melospiza melodia. a. fallax, COUES, B. N.W., 1874, 139. 


6. guttata. 


Fringilla (Passerella) guttata, NUTTALL, Man., I, 2d ed., 1840, 531. 

Melospiza melodia var. guttata, CouES, Key, 1872, 139; Check List, 1873, No. 
169b.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., II, 1874, 27, pl. xxvu, fig. 12. 

Melospiza melodia. f. guttata, CouES, B. N.W., 1874, 139. 

“Melospiza rufina,’ Barrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 480; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 366. 


[Not Bmberiza rufina, BRANDT, 1836, = Melospiza rujina.} 

Speaking of its different races collectively, the Song Sparrow is a 
widely-distributed bird. The race known as MZ. heermanni was very com- 
mon in the thickets at Sacramento, and also throughout western Nevada, 
its eastern limit being, apparently, the West Humboldt Mountains, where 
the M. fallax began to replace it; the latter being the only form found 
thence to the Wahsatch and Uintah Mountains of Utah. The more north- 
ern M. guttata was encountered only in the range above mentioned, where 
a very few individuals were found in the month of October, in the sheltered 
canons of the eastern slope. Since Zonotrichia coronata was met with in the 
same locality, it is likely that, as in the case of the latter species, they were 
not residents, but migrants from the northwestward. Whatever the race, 
however, the habits, and, so far as we could judge, the notes also, were 
nearly the same, the geographical modifications in these respects being by 
no means in proportion to those of form and plumage. 

The Song Sparrow was found to be most partial to the dense thickets 
along streams or in the vicinity of other bodies of water, and was conse- 
quently most frequently seen in the lower valleys; indeed, we have no 
recollection of having observed it at a greater elevation than the meadow- 
like parks of the Wahsatch Mountains, where the var. fallax was abundant 
among the willows bordering the streams, along with Passerella schistacea. 
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According to our notes it was there confined to the floor of the park, o1 
did not ascend to any great distance up the canons along the streams. At 
Sacramento, as well in the river-valleys of western Nevada, it was common 
among the éules or rushes fringing the sloughs and ponds near the larger 


bodies of water. The species was stationary in all portions of its range, or 


at least did not perform more than a partial vertical migration, although 
the fact that individuals of the var. guttata were met with in the West 
Humboldt Mountains would seem to indicate that while the species, col- 
lectively, may be found in one locality throughout the year, individuals 
perform more or less of a latitudinal migration. 


List of specimens. 
B. heermanni. 


150 2 ad.; Humboldt River (Oreana), August 31, 1867. 194-394-474 
38—(23). Bill, dull liver-brown, the upper mandible dar cen nearly black on the culmen ; 
iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, dark liver-brown. 

216, 3 ad.; Camp 19, West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, September 24, 1867, 
63—81} Fog OT oan Bill, blackish hepatic-olive, paler and more slaty 
on lower mandible ; iris, hazel; tarsi aud toes, deep purplish horn-color. 


236, g ad.; Camp 19, Gutoter 7, 1867. 6%3—9—25—27,—_713_3 17, Upper 


oa 16 
mandible, Slaty horn-black, lower paler brownish- Saiichy iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, 


pale horn-color. 

368, 3 ad.; Truckee Reservation, Nevada, December 25, 1867. 7—91—27—2 ig 
2 ar ae ease Upper mandible horn-black, paler along tomium; lower, brownish- 
slaty. 

381, 2 ad.; Truckee Reservation, December 26, 1867. 64—83—23—21 — 7 —13__ 
28—1f. Upper mandible hepatic-black, paler along tomium; lower, lilaceous-brown, 
with yellowish tinge basally beneath. 

382, 2ad.; Truckee Reservation, December 26, 1867. 63—$j—2}—2 i—y;—i- 
2{—1j. Same remarks. 

383, g ad.; Truckee Reservation, December 26, 1867. 63—S8Z7— —245 93 7 1s 
3—14. Same remarks. 

470, d ad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 28, 1868. 6g—S811—97_ 94, Upper 

mandible, plumbeous-black, tomium paler; lower, dull plumbeous, with lilaceous glow 
basally and beneath ; iris, bister; tarsi, whitish-brown ; toes, deeper brown. 

479, 3 ad.; Carson, March 30, 1868, 63—8§—2}2—25.. Same remarks. 


y- fallax. 


890, juv.; Camp 22, Ruby Valley, Nevada, September 4, 1868. 64—84—(?)—21. 
Bill, lilaceous ashy-brown, darkest terminally, lower mandible more Hisar rictus, 
ae yellow; iris, very dark sepia; tarsi aud toes, dilute lilaceous-sepia, latter pale 
yellow beneath. 
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931, 2ad.; Camp 25, Humboldt Valley, September 16, 1868. 63—8,°,—(!)—2,,. 
Same remarks as to No. 470. 

945, 2ad.; Camp 35, Deep Creek, Utah, October 5, 1868. 6§—8g3—(?)—2}. Same 
remarks. 

946, Qad.; Camp 35, Deep Creek, Utah, October 5, 1868. 64—8—(?)—24. Same 
remarks. 

947, 2ad.; Camp 35, Deep Creek, Utah, October 5, 1868. 64—8Z%—(?)—24. Same 
remarks. 

948, 2ad.; Camp 35, Deep Creek, Utah, October 5. 63—85—(?)—2;. Same 
remarks. 

1228, nest and eggs; Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, June 23, 1869. 
Nest among bushes in willow-thicket along stream, about one foot from ground. 

1232, nest and eggs (2); Parley’s Park, June 23, 1869. Situated like preceding. 

1275, nest and eggs (5); Parley’s Park, June 24, 1869. Nest in thorn-apple bush 
along stream, six feet from ground. 

1314, nest and eggs (3); Parley’s Park, June 27, 1869. Nest in willows by stream. 

1327, 1328; nests and eggs (4); Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869. Nests in willows. 

1363, 1364; nests and eggs (4); Pack’s Cation, Uintah Mountains, July 4, 1869. 
Nests in willows by stream, about three feet from ground. 

1388, 1389; nests; Provo River, Utah, July 10, 1869. Willows. 

1391, nest and eggs (3); Provo River, July 11. 1869. Nest in willows by stream. 

1405, nest; Bear River Valley, July, 1869. (Collected by Mr. J. C. Olmstead.) 

1419, nest and eggs; Parley’s Park, July 16, 1869. 

1457, 2 juv.; July 26, 1869. 63—91. Bill, dark hepatie-plumbeous, lower man- 
dible with pinkish flash, the upper almost black on the culmen; iris, brown; tarsi and 
toes, deep purplish-brown. 

1461, nest; Parley’s Park, July 26, 1869. Willows by stream. 

1465, 3 juv.; Parley’s Park, July 28, 1869. 63—8%. Same remarks as to No. 1457. 

1475, 2 juv.; July 29, 1869. 64—84. Same remarks. 

1506, 3 juv.; August 13, 1869. 65—9. Same remarks. 


6. guttata. 


223, 2 ad.; Camp 19, October 3, 1867. 63—84—211—2}—.9 39714, Upper 
mandible horn-black, paler along tomium ; lower, horu-blue, darker terminally. 


MELOSPIZA LINCOLNI. 


Lincoln’s Sparrow. 


Fringilla lincolnii, AUDUBON, Orn. Biog., II, 1834, 539, pl. 193. 

Melospiza linconii, Barro, Birds N. Am., 1858, 483; Catal. N. Am. Birds, 1859, 
No. 368.—Coorrr, Orn. Cal., I, 216.—Couns, Key, 1872, 138; Check List, 
No. 167; Birds N.W., 1874, 135.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, II, 1874, 
31, pl. xxvu, fig. 13.—HENSHAW, 1875, 283. 


During the summer we found this species only in the elevated parks 
of the higher mountain ranges; but during its migrations it was very plenti- 
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ful in the lower valleys. In Parley’s Park it was a rather common summer 
resident, inhabiting the open slopes or level pieces of ground covered by 
low shrubs, weeds, and grass, in company with Zonotrichia leucophrys and 
Pooecetes confinis. We did not hear its song, but its ordinary note was a 
rather strong chuck, much like that of Passerella schistacea. Tn the autumn 
it was common among the willows wong Deep Creek, in northwestern Utah, 
and in April was quite abundant in the bushy fields at the base of the Sierra 
Nevada, near Carson City, particularly in places near springs or close by 


the streams. 
List of specimens. 

563, 9 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 29, 1868. 5;4,—7{—23—2. Upper mandi- 
ble, blackish, tomium and lower mandible, dull brownish-ashy ; rictus, pale yellow; iris, 
bister; tarsi and toes, dilute horn-color. 

932, g ad.; Upper Humdoldt Valley, September 16,1868. 53—S84—2,3 —17—31— 
2; Upper mandible, plumbeous-black, the tomium pale yellowish-olive; lower mandi- 
ble, pale grayish-olive, more yellowish basally; rictus, light yellow; iris, hazel; tarsi, 
pale brown, toes darker. 

949, gad.; Deep Creek, Utab, October 5, 1868. 5§—74—(?)—24. Upper mandi- 
ble, dull plumbeous-black, tomium and lower mandible, light dull cinereous, more yel- 
lowish-lilaceous basally beneath; rictus, pale yellow ; iris, sepia-drab; tarsi and toes, 
pale horn-color. 

1276, nest and eggs (4); Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, June 24, 
1869, Nest on ground, beneath prostrate sage-bush, near stream. 


PASSERELLA MEGARHYNCHA. 
Thick-billed Sparrow. 
Passerella megarhyncha, BARD, Birds N. Al., 1858, 925, pl. LXIx, fig. 4; Cat. N. 
Am. Birds, 1859, No. 376a.—Cvoprr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 222, 
Passerella townsendi var. megarhyncha, B. B. & Wt., Hist. N. Am. Birds, Ii, 1874, 
57, pl. xxviu, fig. 10. 

Passerella townsendi var. schistacea, Cours, Birds N.W., 1874, 162 (part). 

This very interesting bird was met with only in the ravines of the 
Sierra Nevada, near Carson City and Washoe. Unlike P. schistacea, it was 
strictly a migrant, being entirely absent during the winter, and not arriving 
from the south until about the 20th of April. It was found mostly in 
damp or swampy places in the lower portion of the mountains, and was 
particularly numerous where the alders grew abundantly along the streams. 


In such places they were singing loudly on every hand, and their songs, 
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when first heard, seemed so similar to those of the Large-billed Water 
Thrush (Seivrus ludovicianus), of the east, that they were mistaken for the 
notes of that bird, until the singers were seen and the species identified. 
The song possessed but little resemblance to that of the 7. schistacea, being 
so far superior as to be comparable only to that of the bird above men- 
tioned, its chief qualities being great volume and liquidness. 


List of specimens. 


530, @ ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 25, 1868. 7}—10,3,—33—213. General 
hue of bill, milky lilaceous-white, palest and purest on lower mandible, which has a 
delicate rosy tint basally beneath; culmen, pale plumbeous:sepia; iris, bister; tarsi 
and toes, deep, rather dilute sepia-brown. 

531, 2? ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 25, 1868. 7—9}—34—2,%. Same re- 
marks. : 


PASSERELLA SCHISTACEA. 


Slate-colored Sparrow. 

Passerella schistacea, BAtRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 490, pl. LxIx, fig. 3; Cat. N. Am. 
B., 1859, No. 376.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 223 (figs. of head and feet). 

Passerella iliaca var. schistacea, ANLEN, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., ILI, 1872, 168.— 
Cougs, Key, 1872, 147. 

Passerella townsendi var. schistacea, CoUES, Key, 1872, 352; Check List, 1873, No. 
189a; B. N.W., 1874, 162.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., II, 1874, 56, pl. 
XXVIII, fig. 9.—HENSHAW, 1875, 293. 

This species was first met with at Carson City, Nevada, during its 
northward migration, which began late in February or early in March, 
some few individuals having doubtless remained during the winter in the 
shelter of the dense willow-thickets along the river. The following Septem- 
ber it was observed in similar localities in the Upper Humboldt Valley ; 
we may therefore judge that it is found, in proper season, and in suitable 
localities, throughout the country between the Sierra Nevada and the 
Wahsatch. During the summer months it was one of the commonest birds 
in Parley’s Park, where it was a constant associate of Melospiza fallax in 
the willow-thickets. It is quite a counterpart of that species in manners 
and notes, while the nests and eggs are similar to such a degree that it often 
required the sacrifice of the parent, and always a very close observation, 
for the positive identification of the species. The ordinary note is a sharp 
chuck ; but the song is scarcely distinguishable from that of Me/ospiza fallax. 
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List of specimens. 

433, d ad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 9, 1868. 78—104—3,7,—23. Upper 
mandible, olivaceous-sepia, darkest basally, tomium ashy-lilac; rictus and basal two- 
thirds of lower mandible, bright maize-yellow, deepest beneath; terminal portion, 
brownish-lilaceous, the point dusky ; iris, precisely the color of pectoral spots ; tarsi 
and toes, dilute-sepia. 

919, g ad.; head of Humboldt Valley (Camp 24), September 11, 1868. 73—105 
—(?)—213. Upper mandible, sepia-plumbeous, darker along culmen, more lilaceous 
along tomium; lower paler, point dusky, the basal half deep maize-yellow ; iris, burnt- 
sienna; tarsi and toes, very deep sepia. 

1223, nest and eggs (4); Parley’s Park, June 22,1869. Nest in a bunch of willow 
sprouts about two feet from the ground, bank of stream. 

1225, 1226, 1227, 1229, and 1230, nests and eggs; Parley’s Park, June 23, 1869. 
1289, nest and eggs; Parley’s Park, June 25, 1869. Nests among bushes or willow- 
stubs in thickets along streams, from one to six feet above the ground. 

1460, nest; Parley’s Park, July 26, 1869. Nest among willows. 


CALAMOSPIZA BICOLOR. 


Lark Bunting. 


Fringilla bicolor, TOWNSEND, Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad., VII, 1837, 189. 

Calamospiza bicolor, Bonar., Comp. & Geog. List, 1838, 30.—Barrp, B. N. Am., 
1858, 492; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 377.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., I, 225.—- 
Cougs, Key, 1872, 147; Check List, 1873, No. 190; B. N.W., 1874, 163.—B. 
B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., II, 1874, 61, pl. xxrx, figs. 2, 3.—HEnsuaw, 1875, 
294, 

But a single specimen of this species was observed by us, and this was 
doubtless a straggler from the Great Plains on the eastern side of the Rocky 
Mountains. The individual in question was on the ground when shot, its 
appearance and manners being quite similar to those of Chondestes grammaca. 
On the plains just east of the town of Cheyenne, we noticed in August, 
from the car-windows, numerous large flocks of this species, startled by 
the approach of the train, the flocks rising from the grass on either side, 
and wheeling about in their flight in the irregular manner of Horned Larks 
(Lremophila). 

List of specimens. 

1477, 3 juv.; Parley’s Park, July 30, 1869. 74—114. Bill, ashy-white; upper 
half of upper mandible, pale ash, gonys with pinkish glow; iris, brown; tarsi and 
toes, purplish-brown. 
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HEDYMELES MELANOCEPHALUS. 
Black-headed Grosbeak. 
(Look'-em of the Washoes; Uni-gu'-eet of the Paiutes. ) 


Guiraca melanocephala, SWAENSON, Philos. Mag., I, 1827, 438.—Barrp, Birds N. 
Am., 1858, 498; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 381,—CooprEr, Orn. Cal., I, 
1870, 228. 

Hedymeles melanocephalus, CABANIS, Mus. Hein., I, 1851, 153.—B. B. & R., Hist. 
N. An. Birds, II, 1874, 73, pl. xxx, figs. 1, 2—HENSHAW, 1875, 296. 


Goniaphea (Hedymeles) melanocephala, GRAY, Hand List, I, 1869, No. 7547. 


Goniaphea melanocephala, COUES, Key, 1872, 149; Check List, 1873, No. 194; Birds 
N.W., 1874, 167. 


This fine bird was quite abundant in the fertile valleys and lower 
canons along the entire route, from Sacramento to the Wahsatch and 
Uintahs. Its range was exactly that of Cyanospiza amena, and it was 
observed that in the Interior both these species reached their upper 
limit about where the summer range of Pyranga ludoviciana commenced, 
viz, about the middle portion of the cafons. It was abundant both at 
Sacramento and in the valley of the Truckee, in western Nevada, but was 
nearly restricted in the former locality to the willow thickets, while in the 
latter it preferred the shrubbery of buffalo-berry and other bushes. At 
the latter locality it was observed to feed, in May, upon the buds of the 
grease-wood (Obione confertifolia), in company with Pyranga ludoviciana, 
Icterus bullocki, and several other birds. It was also found in the shrub- 
bery along the lower portion of the mountain-streams, but was there less 
numerous than in the river-valleys, while at an altitude of about 7,000 
feet it appeared to be entirely absent. It was consequently rare in Par- 
ley’s Park, where, however, a few pairs were nesting in the thickets 
along the streams. It was very frequently observed that the male of this 
species assists in incubation, being, in fact, more often seen on the nest 
than his mate. 

This species appears to be a perfect counterpart of the eastern Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak (H. ludovicianus), its notes especially, in all their varia- 
tions, being quite the same. 


* 
¢ 
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List of specimens. 


21, nest and eggs (3); Sacramento, California, June 11, 1867. Nest in willow, 
about ten feet from ground. Male on nest when found. 

22, 2 ad. (parent of eggs No. 21); Sacramento, California, June 11, 1867. 83— 
13—44—3}3—}—{—34—2. Upper mandible, slate-color, lower bluish-white, with tinge 
of lilaceous beneath; iris, dark hazel; tarsi and toes, pure light ashy-blue. 

32, g ad.; Sacramento, June 12, 1867. 8—124—41—3 9, 373113. Same 
remarks. 

173, g juv.; West Humboldt Mountains, September 7, 1867, 83—123—4,3,—3 7. 
—}-j—34—1g. Same remarks. 

564, g ad.; Truckee Reservation, May 15, 1868, 8}3—134—(1)—34. Same re- 
marks. 

804, nest and eggs (3); Truckee River, June 6, 1868. Nest in buffalo-berry 
thicket. 

964, § ad.; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 20, 1869. 

1036, g ad.; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 24, 1869. 84—12%. Upper mandible, 
slate-color, lower bluish-white; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, plumbeous. 

1062, 3 ad.; Salt Lake City, May 27, 1869. 81—128, 

1300, nest and eggs (3); Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, June 27, 1869. 
Nest in willows along stream. Male on nest. 

1324, nest; Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869. Nest in a willow copse. 

1399, eggs; Cash Valley, Utah, July, 1869. [J. ©. Olmstead. } 

1474, 2 juv.; Parley’s Park, July 29, 1869. 8$—123. Bill, dull lead-color, darker 
on culmen, lighter and more pinkish toward gonys; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, ashy- 
blue. 


GUIRACA CCERULBA. 
Blue Grosbeak. 
Loxia cerulea, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 306. 
Guiraca cerulea, SWAINS., Philos. Mag., I, 1827, 438.—BatrD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 
499; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 382.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 230.—B. 
B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, I, 1874, 77, pl. xxrx, figs. 4, 5.— HENSHAW, 
1875, 298. 


Goniaphea cerulea, SCLATER, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1856, 301.—CouEs, Key, 
1872, 149, fig. 93; Check List, 1873, No. 195; Birds N.W., 1874, 169. 
The Blue Grosbeak was met with only at Sacramento, where it was 
a very common bird in the bushy fields in the outskirts of the city. 
The distribution of this species is quite remarkable, it being more or less 
common on both coasts northward as far, at least, as the parallel of 40°, 
but of exceedingly rare occurrence in the Interior, except along the south- 
ern border. This fact seems equally true of the eastern half of the conti- 
nent as of the western, for there are few local lists pertaining to the Missis- 
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sippi Valley which include it, while on the Atlantic coast it is more or less 
common, locally, north to New Jersey, having even been taken in the 
eastern portion of Maine! Its distribution seems, therefore, not to be gov- 
erned strictly by climatic conditions, but the facts adduced rather seem to 
indicate a somewhat littoral range for the species. 

At Sacramento this species was found in the same localities with 
Cyanospiza amena, it being as characteristic of the edges of the copses of 
young cotton-woods as was Hedymeles melanocephalus of the willow thickets. 


List of specimens. 


18, 19, nests and eggs (3); Sacramento, California, June 11, 1867. 

20, 2 ad. (parent of No. 18); Sacramento, California, June 11, 1867. 7—10%— 
34—215—8—11_97—14. Upper mandible, dark bluish horn-color, lower light, some- 
what lilaceous, ashy-white; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, horn-color. 

44, g ad.; Sacramento, June 17, 1867. 74-—-114—3g—3}—3—§8—3—1}. Upper 
mandible blackish-slate, lower light plumbeous-blue; iris, hazel; tarsi aud toes, plum- 
beous-brown. 

51, nest and eggs (3); Sacramento, California, June 18, 1867. 

82, nest and eggs (3); Sacramento, California, June 24, 1867. 

91, nest and eggs (3); Sacramento, California, June 29, 1867. 

Nests all similarly situated, being placed about six feet from ground, in small 
cotton-woods, in edge of copse. 


CYANOSPIZA AMGNA. 
Lazuli Bunting. 
Emberiza amena, SAY, Long’s Exped., I, 1823, 47. 
Cyanospiza amena, BAIRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 504; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 386.— 
CoopER, Orn. Cal., 1, 1870, 233.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 149; Check List, 1873, 
No. 198; B. N.W., 1874, 170.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., II, 1874, 84, pl. 
XXX, figs. 11, 12.— HENSHAW, 1875, 300. 

This pretty little Bunting was a very common species in all the fertile 
valleys, as well as in the lower canons of the mountains, its range being 
co-extensive with that of Hedymeles melanocephalus. Like its eastern con- 
gener, C. cyanea, of which it is a perfect counterpart in habits, manners, and 
notes, it frequents bushy places only ; but it avoids the sage-brush tracts, 
and resorts to the more thrifty shrubbery in the vicinity of the streams. 

List of specimens. 


9,nest and egg (1); Sacramento, California, June 8, 1867. Nest on extremity of 
drooping branch of small oak, in grove, about four feet from ground. 
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38, nest and eggs; Sacramento, June 12,1867. Nest in bush. 

92, nest and eggs; Sacramento, June 29, 1867. Nest in bush. 

99, nest and eggs (2); Hunter’s Station, Nevada, July 1, 1867. Nest in bush, along 
stream. 

835, nest and eggs (3); Austin, Nevada, July 4, 1868. Nest in wild-rose brier, along 
stream in canon. 

850, 2ad.; East Humboldt Mountains, July 21, 1868. 53—83—(?)—23. Upper 
mandible, black, tomium pale bluish; lower, pale blue, point blackish; iris, dark 
vandyke; tarsi and toes, dull sepia. 

962, dad.; Salt Lake City, May 20,1869. 54—94. Bill, generally deep black, 
lower mandible plumbeous, strip of black on gonys; iris, dark brown; tarsi and toes, 
deep black. 

1063, d ad.; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 27, 1869. 5g—91. Upper mandible, 
‘black ; lower, bluish-white, a streak-of black on the gonys (a constant feature in 
adult males); iris, brown; tarsi and toes, sepia-black. 

1237, nest and eggs (3); Parley’s Park, Utah, June 23, 1869. Nest in wild-rose 
brier, by stream. 

1503, nest and eggs (4); Parley’s Park, Utah, June 27, 1869. Nest in bush near 
stream. 

1357, nest and eggs (4); Parley’s Park, July 2, 1869. Nest among rose-bushes, by 
stream. 

1418, nest and eggs; Parley’s Park, July 16, 1869. 


PIPILO MACULATUS. 
Western Towhee. 
B. megalonyx—Long-clawed Ground Robin. 
Pipilo megalonyx, BAIRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 515, pl. Lxxu; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, 
No. 394.—CooPER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 242. 
Pipilo maculatus var. megalonyx, COUES, Key, 1872, 152; Check List, 1873, No. 
205b.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., [1, 1874, 113, pl. xxx1, fig. 12.— HENSHAW, 
1875, 303. 


y. oregonus—Oregon Ground Robin. 
Pipilo oregonus, BELL, Ann. Lyc. N. H., New York, V, 1852, 6.—Bairp, B. N. 
Am., 1858, 513; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 302.—Coorper, Orn. Cal., I, 241. 
Pipilo maculatus var. oregonus, COUES, Key, 1872, 152; Check List, 1873, No. 205. 
B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., II, 1874, 116, pl. xxt, fig. 9. 

Of the western species of this genus, which resemble in their general 
markings the P. erythrophthalmus of the East, three definable forms have 
been recognized, these representing separate geographical areas, and thus 
corresponding to what are termed geographical, or climatic, races.’ These 

- 1!Pypical maculatus, representing a fourth race, inhabits the table-lands of Mexico; 
additional forms are, P. carmani, Baird, of Socorro Island, and P. consobrinus, Ridg- 
way, of Guadalupe. 
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forms are sufficiently easy to recognize in typical or extreme specimens, 
but such constitute so small a proportion of the, number usually em- 
braced in collections, that if called upon to define these supposed races 
by trenchant characters, it is very doubtful whether we could succeed to 
our own satisfaction, while the concurrence of others could scarcely be 
expected. This is especially the case with regard to the oregonus and 
megalonyx types, both of which came under our observation in the field. 
Judging from the specimens alone, of these two forms, we should not think 
of recognizing two races in the series before us, for it is absolutely impossible 
to distinguish certain specimens obtained in western Nevada from others 
taken in Utah. But since the notes of the birds of the two localities were 
so extremely dissimilar as to really astonish us upon the discovery of the 
fact, we cannot ignore this difference between the birds of the two districts ; 
this, therefore, is our reason for arranging their synonymy as above. 

In their manners and general appearance these western Ground Robins 
call at once to mind the eastern Towhee (P. erythrophthalmus), for they have 
the same colors (with. merely minor differences, not distinguishable at a 
distance), the same flirting flight, while they are inseparably attached to 
the most bushy localities. But in direct contrast to the familiar eastern 
species, we found the western Towhee to be everywhere one of the very 
shyest birds of the country. The notes, too, are most remarkably different, 
since none of them are in the least-attractive, but, on the contrary, simple 
and rude almost in the extreme. 

The Oregon Ground Robin was found from Sacramento to the West 
Humboldt Mountains, it being equally common on both sides of the Sierra 
Nevada. Within the Great Basin, its range was strictly confined to the 
valleys and connecting canons of the western depression, while it was 
abundant in proportion to the proximity of a locality to the Sierra. In 
summer it was generally distributed—that is, included the lower canons of 
the mountains in its range, as well as the river-valleys ; but in winter, it 
appeared to make a more or less extensive vertical migration, nearly, if not 
quite, forsaking the mountain localities. At Sacramento, it frequented the 
thickets around the border of fields in the outskirts of the city, in the same 
places as those inhabited by the Yellow-breasted Chat and Song Sparrow 
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(Icteria longicauda and Melospiza heermanni); and in the lower fertile valleys 
of the Interior, as those of the Truckee and Carson rivers, it chose similar 
localities along the river-banks. It was extremely rare in the fertile 
mountain canons, excepting their lower portions, being far from common in 
the vicinity of our camps in the West Humboldt range. It was nowhere 
else so numerous as along the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada, near Carson 
City, where it was the most abundant bird among the scattered scraggy 
shrubs of dwarf-plum (Prunus demissa?) mixed with currant bushes, which 
grew plentifully in the old fields just below the commencement of the pine 
timber. There it was found chiefly during the spring, summer, and autumn, 
none having been observed during the coldest part of the winter, at which 
time they had sought shelter in the dense willow thickets in the river-valleys. 
About the middle of February, however, they began returning to their sum- 
mer haunts at the foot of the mountains, and were observed, at first sparingly, 
in the locality described above, as well as in the dense chaparral of laurel 
(Ceanothus velutinus) and manzanita (Arctostaphylus glauca) on the sides of the 
ravines. Up to about the 9th of March they were nearly silent, their only 
note being a very common-place ¢eish, uttered usually in an impertinent tone. 
At about the above date, however, the males commenced to sing, or rather to 
utter their rude trill, during the delivery of which the performer occupied a 
conspicuous position, as the summit of a tall bush or the top of a high rock, 
where he sat for an hour at a time, as he performed his part in the morn- 
ing chorus, the black and white of his markings contrasting boldly, and his 
form clearly defined against the blue sky. The quality of the performance, 
however, it seemed to us, by no means justified such ostentation, for it 
amounted to no more than a rude trill, so simple as not to deserve the name 
of song, notwithstanding the frequency of its repetition and the earnestness 
of the performer. None of the few notes uttered by this bird bear the 
remotest resemblance to those of the eastern species (P. erythrophthalmus), 
although the spring-call described above may be compared to the final trill 
of the very creditable performance of the latter bird. At all times this 
bird was excessively shy—another striking contrast to its eastern relative— 
and was thus extremely difficult to procure, seldom allowing one to approach 
within gunshot; if too closely followed, flitting in its peculiar manner, for 
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short distances at a time, over the bushes, flirting the expanded white- 
tipped tail at each heavy beat of the wings. 

Eastward of the West Humboldt Mountains, few Ground Robins were 
observed until we arrived at Salt Lake City ; indeed, none were seen except 
at our camp near Austin, in the Toyabe Mountains, and in the eastern canons 
of the Ruby range, at both of which places they were so extremely rare 
that we could not determine the race.’ At Salt Lake City, however, 
we found the species again very abundant, even more so than at Carson 
City, and also inhabiting the chaparral on the foot-hills, which in this 
case consisted of scrub-oaks instead of manzanita, laurel, and wild-plum 
bushes. It was noticed immediately, however, that while to all appear- 
ance they were the same birds as those found near Carson City, they 
uttered totally different notes, which we found to agree perfectly with Dr. 
Coues’ description in his “ Prodrome,” a fact which impressed us at once, 
for we had previously striven in vain to detect in the notes of the birds of 
this species at Carson the remotest resemblance to any uttered by the Cat-bird 
or the “ Dickcissel” (Zuspiza)*; and since in their characters the specimens 
agreed perfectly with the diagnosis of megalonyx, we had considered the 
description of the notes above referred to as erroneous, and were thus glad 
to find so satisfactory a relief from our dilemma. Instead of the rude, rather 
suppressed ¢etsh with which we had been familiar, a sharp mew was heard, 
scarcely distinguishable from the notes of the Cat-bird, found in the same 
locality; and the song was a very decided improvement on that of the west- 
ern individuals, for, instead of a short, simple trill, apparently ‘strained 
out” after considerable effort, these trills were multiplied and connected by 
other notes, so that a passable song resulted. There was still no approach to 
the notes of P. erythrophthalmus, however, excepting a very slight one in the 
song; but the habits of the birds were much less shy, though they were 
far from being so confidingly familiar as the very tame eastern species. 


‘Judging from the circumstance that accessions from the Rocky Mountain fauna 
were first encountered at these two localities, it seems most probable that the Ground 
Robins met with were also the Rocky Mountain form—P. megalonyx. 

2“ Ordinary call-note almost exactly like that of Mimus carolinensis ; the song a 
rather harsh and monotonous repetition of four or six syllables, something like that of 
Buspiza americana.”—Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci, 1866, p, 89. 
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B. megalonyx. 


956, nest and eggs (2); Salt Lake City, May 20, 1869. Nest on ground, among 
scrub-oaks on hill-side. 

957, nest and eggs (3); Salt Lake City, May 20, 1869. Same remarks. 

958, g ad.; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 20,1869. 81—10%. Bill, pure black; iris, 
red-lead color; tarsi and toes, slaty-sepia. 

1023, g ad.; Salt Lake City, May 24, 1869, 813 
intense scarlet; tarsi, purplish-sepia, toes darker. 

1034, d ad.; Salt Lake City, May 24, 1869. 83—113. Same remarks. 

1035, g ad.; Salt Lake City, May 24, 1869. 81—11. Same remarks. 

1043, nest and eggs (4); Salt Lake City, May 24, 1869. Nest on ground, beneath 
sage-bush. 

1069, 2 ad.; Salt Lake City, May 29, 1869. 83—11. Same remarks. 

1096, nest and eggs (4); Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, June 4, 1869. Side of 
ravine. Nest on ground, beneath sage-bush. 

1185, nest and eggs (3); Salt Lake City, June 18, 1869. Nest on ground, among 
serub-oaks. 

1186, nest and eggs (3); Salt Lake City, June 18, 1869. Nest on ground, beneath 
uprooted oak in thicket. 


11. Bill, pure black; iris, 


y. oregonus. 


35, nest and eggs (3); Sacramento City, California, June 12, 1867. Nest on 
ground, beneath fallen dead thistle, in thick cotton-wood copse. 

199, g ad.; West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, September 20, 1867. 83—103— 
3°,—_3—13—j7—4— 23. Bill, blackish-slate, commissure and lower mandible inclin- 
ing to ashy ; iris, deep brownish vermilion-red ; tarsi and toes, dark horn-color. 

222, 2ad.; West Humboldt Mountains, October 3, 1867. 8g—103—345-—2Z7—j— 
1—4}—2}. Bill, black, lower mandible inclining to dusky slate, paler basally; iris, 
light hazel-red ; tarsi and toes, deep purplish horn-color. 

227, g ad.; West Humboldt Mountains, October 4, 1867. 8g—114—3}3—3),— 
~;—1—4;3,—1}._ Bill, slate-black, ashy on lower mandible; iris, light brownish-yellow ; 
tarsi and toes, light horn-color. 

235, g ad.; West Humboldt Mountains, October 7, 1867. 83—10,3.—34—2Z7—,°,— 
15—4—21, Tris, deep rufous. 

434, 2 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 9, 1868. 8}—10}—34—23. Bill, slate- 
black; iris, intense orange-cirome; tarsi and toes, dilute purplish-sepia, the toes with a 
violaceous cast. 

476, d ad.; Carson City, March 30, 1868. 8§—118—33—3. Bill, perfectly uni- 
form, slaty black ; iris, rich scarlet. 

495, # ad.; Carson City, April 4, 1868. 83—11—3g—3. Same remarks. 

[In the western species, the iris when intense red—indicating high maturity— 
is never of the carmine shade often seen in erythrophthalmus, but inclines more to 
scarlet or orange-red. } 
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PIPILO CHLORURUS. 
Green-talled Bunting. 


(Pooe-tse'-tse of the Washoes.) 


“ Pringilla chlorura, TOWNSEND,” AUDUBON, Orn. Biog., V, 1839, 336. 


Pipilo chlorurus, BAtRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 519; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 
398.—CooPER, Orn. Cal., I, 248.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 153; Check List, 1873, 
No. 208; Birds N.W., 1874, 176.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, II, 1874, 
131, pl. XxxJ, fig. 4 HENSHAW, 1875, 307. 


This very interesting species was met with on all the higher ranges, 
from the Sierra Nevada to the Uintahs, particularly in the elevated parks 
and canons, where it was one of the most characteristic birds. We never 
observed it at a lower altitude than the beginning of the canons, or, as 
happened rarely, in ravines of the foot-hills, while, in the river-valleys, it 
appeared to be entirely wanting. It is apparently migratory, as none were 
observed between the months of September and April, and in its passage 
to and from the south appears to follow the mountain ranges without 
performing sufficient vertical migration to reach the lower valleys. In 
the canons of the lofty Toyabe Mountains, near Austin, this species was 
exceedingly abundant in the early part of July; it was also very common 
in the higher canons and elevated garden-like slopes of the Ruby range, 
while in similar places near the station of Evanston, on the high Uintahs, 
numbers were heard singing on every hand during our brief stay there, in 
the month of May. Like its congeners, this species is a bird of the chap- 
arral, living chiefly in the brushwood of the cations and ravines; but it is 
also found among the rank herbage of those flowery slopes so characteristic 
of the higher portions of that mountainous region. 

In the position of its nest there was a rather unusual uniformity of 
habit manifested, especially by the birds of one locality; thus, those found 
at Austin were all placed in the thickest part of low bushes of the 
Symphoricarpus montanus, at a height of eighteen inches to two feet above 
the ground; the same was usually the case in Parley’s Park, although 
sometimes other shrubs, as wild-currant bushes, were selected. The 
maximum number of eggs found in a nest was four. 


a - 
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The song of this bird is possessed of great strength and clearness, as 
well as considerable variety, approaching most nearly that of the Bay- 
winged Bunting (Pooecetes gramineus) in style, tone, and modulation. It is 
louder, however, and more continued, though in the latter respect it is far 
inferior to that of Chondestes grammaca. he ordinary note is remarkably 
sweet, sounding like a laughing pronunciation of the syllables keek, keel’, 
very much in the tone of the tweet of a Canary-bird; this note is uttered 
on the approach of anyone, when the bird hops familiarly about the 
stranger, without manifesting any symptoms of uneasiness at his presence, 
but rather expressing pleasure in its notes. 


List of specimens. 


169, 2? ad.; Camp 18, West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, September 7, 1867. 
711 10—3 $, —28 9, 1334-14. Upper mandible, slate-black, tomium  bluish- 
white; lower, bluish-white, almost milk-white at the base; iris, purplish-rufous; tarsi, 
and toes, bluish horn-color. 

532, g ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 25, 1868. 713—104—3,,,—2}. Upper 
mandible, black, tomium plumbeous-blue; lower, pure pale plumbeous-blue, tip 
black; iris, deep purplish-ferruginous (very similar to color of crown); tarsi, dilute 
whitish-sepia; toes, deeper sepia. L 

817 (4), 818 (3), nests and eggs; Austin, Nevada, July 2, 1868. 

822 (4), 823 (4), 824 (2), 825 (2), 826 (2), nests and eggs; Austin, Nevada, July 3, 
1868. 

929, g ad.; Camp 25, Humboldt Valley, September 16, 1868. 74—10—(?)—2g. 
Same remarks. : 

959, 2 ad.; Salt Lake City, May 20, 1869. 74—9}. Upper mandible and gonys, 
black, lower pale blue; iris, raw-sienna; tarsi, lilaceous sepia, toes darker, more 
plumbeous-sepia. 

1052, g ad.; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 26, 1869. 73—10. Upper mandible, 
plumbeous-black, lower plumbeous-blue; iris, cinnamon; tarsi, pale brown; toes, 
darker. 

1234, 1235, nests and eggs (3); Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, June 
23, 1869. Thick low bush, by stream. 

1274, nest and eggs (3); Parley’s Park, Wahlsatch Mountains, Utah, June 24, 
1869. Thick low bush, by stream. 

1295, nest and eggs (3); Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, June 25, 
1869, Nest on ground, beneath bush. 

1313, nest and eggs (3); Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, June 2 
1869. Nest on ground, beneath bush. 

1320 (4), 1321 (2), nests and eggs; Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, 
Juric 27, 1869. Bushes by stream. : 

1325 (4), 1326 (2), nests and eggs; Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, 
June 28, 1869. Bushes by stream. 

32 PR 
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1478, g juv.; Parley’s Park, July 30, 1869. 7%—104. General hue of bill, livid 
slate, pinkish along the tomium and base beneath; iris, ashy-umber ; tarsi and toes, 
deep horn. 

1479, 9 juv.; Parley’s Park, July 30, 1869. 74—93. Same remarks. 


PIPILO CRISSALIS. 
Brown Bunting. 
Fringilla crissalis, ViGors, Zool. Beechey’s Voyage, 1839, 19. 
Pipilo fuseus var. crissalis, COUES, Key, 1872, 153; Check List, 1873, No. 206b. - 
B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, II, 1874, 122, pl. xxx1, fig. 8. 
Pipilo fuscus, BAtRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 517 [not of Swainson, Philos. Mag., 
I, 1827]; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 396.—CoopEr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 245. 
This large Bunting was noticed only during our ascent of the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, the species being easily recognized by its large . 
size and uniform tawny color. It was first encountered in the ravines of 
the lowest foot-hills, and was continually observed among the thickets and 
chaparral by the roadside until the pine-forest grew dense and closed in to 
the roadside, after which none were seen. It appeared to be a very silent 
species, since no notes were heard. 


Famiry ALAUDIDH—Larks. 


EREMOPHILA ALPESTRIS. 
Horned Lark; Shore Lark. 
a, alpestris. 


Alauda alpestris, FORSTER, Philos. Trans., LXIL, 1772, 398. 

Eremophila alpestris, Bor, Isis, 1828, 322.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 89, fig. 32; Check 
List, 1873, No. 53.—HENsHAW, 1875, 309. 

Eremophila alpestris var. alpestris, B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., IL, 143, pl. Xxx, 

pfigenl Zs 

Eremophila alpestris. a. alpestris, CoUES, B. N.W., 1874, 37. < 

Alauda cornuta, WILSON, Am. Orn., I, 1808, 87 (in text). 

Bremophila cornuta, Bors, Isis, 1828, 322.—Barrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 403; Cat. 
N. Am. B., 1859, No. 302. 

B. leucolema. 

? Otocorys occidentalis, MCCALL, Pr. Philad. Acad, Nat. Sci., V, 1851, 218 (juv.?). 

—BAIrRD, Stansbury’s Salt Lake, 1852, 318, 


Eremophila alpestris var. leucolema, CovEs, B. N.W., 1874, 38,—HENsHAW, 1875, 
309, 
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y. chrysolcema. 

Alauda chrysolema, WAGLER, Isis, 1831, 350. 

Eremophila cornuta var. chrysolema, BArrD, B. N. Am., 1858, 403. 

Eremophila alpestris var. chrysolema, Cours, Key, 1872, 89; Check List, 1873, No. 

53a.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., II, 1874, 144.—HENsHAW, 1875, 310. 

Eremophila alpestris. ¢. chrysolema, Cours, B. N.W., 1874, 38. 

Eremophila cornuta, CooPpER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 251 (part). 

Few birds are more widely distributed than this one; and if the sage- 
brush deserves the title of “everlasting,” from its abundance and uniform 
distribution, it would be as proper to designate this species as “‘omnipresent,” 
so far as the more open portions of the western country are concerned. No 
locality is too barren for it, but, on the contrary, it seems to fancy best the 
most dry and desert tracts, where it is often the only bird to be seen over 
miles of country, except an occasional Dove (Zenedura carolinensis), or a 
solitary Raven, seen at wide intervals. Neither does altitude appear to 
affect its distribution, except so far as the character of the ground is modi- 
fied, since we saw them in July and August on the very summit of the 
Ruby Mountains, at an altitude of about 11,000 feet, the ground being 
pebbly, with a stunted and scattered growth of bushes. The small, deep- 
colored race known as chrysolema was the usual form found in summer, but 
in winter most of these seemed to have migrated southward, their place 
being taken by flocks from the north, composed of migratory individuals 
of the races called alpestris and leucolema, of which the former predominated. 


List of specimens. 
a. alpestris and 3. leucolema.' 

148, ¢ ad.; valley of the Humboldt (Camp 17), August 21, 1867. 74—12§—44— 
33—f,—}2]-11._ Bill, plumbeous-black, basal half of lower mandible pearl-white ; 
iris, umber; tarsi and toes, purplish-cinereous. . 

232, 8 ad.; West Humboldt Mountains (Camp 19), October 4, 1867, 7);—1245— 
44—38—j— #21513, Tarsi and toes, pluambeous-black. 


1 We include the specimens of these two races together for the reason that they 
are not distinguished in our note-books, while the specimens themselves are not acces- 
sible at the present time. All the examples referable to these two races were collected 
in autumn or winter, during their migrations southward. Throughout the winter they 
were found in large flocks, frequenting all open places, and in severe weather daily 
venturing into the streets and door-yards of the towns. During the winter-season the 
present, or northern-bred, birds nearly replace the summer-resident, var. chrysolama, 
though sometimes individuals of the latter may be shot from a large flock. 
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302, 2 ad.; Truckee Meadows, November 19, 1867. 7),;—13—43—33—3—11—_ 31. 
Tarsi and toes, livid-black. 

395, ad.; Washoe Valley, January 3, 1868. 74—13—4,°,—3}. Bill, plumbeous- 
black, basal two-thirds of lower mandible abruptly, bluish-white ; iris, umber; tarsi 
and toes, deep black. 

397, dad.; Washoe Valley, January 3, 1868. 74—13g3—4g—33. Same remarks. 

417, 3 ad.; Washoe Valley, January 3, 1868. 7,°,—134—4}—3}. Same remarks. 


y. chrysolema. 


394, g ad.; Washoe Valley, Nevada, January 3, 1868. 7—13}—63—3%—,4,—14 
—2}—f. Bill, plumbeous-white, culmen and terminal third slaty; iris, umber; tarsi, 
reddish sepia, toes, more blackish, yellow beneath (much as in Anthus ludovicianus). E 

396, 9 ad.; Washoe Valley, Nevada, January 3, 1868. 6$—113—315—3}. Same 
remarks. 

398, g ad.; Washoe Valley, Nevada, January 3, 1868. 7—124—44—33. Same 
remarks. 

784, nest and eggs (4); Truckee Reservation, June 3, 1868. Nest imbedded in 
hard gravelly ground, beneath small scraggy sage-bush, on mesa between river and 
mountains. 

819, nest and eggs (3); Fort Churchill, Nevada, June 24, 1868. Nest on ground, 
underneath sage-bush. 

1032, g ad.; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 22, 1869. 7—12%. Bill, black, basal two- 
thirds of lower mandible bluish-white; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, sepia-black. 

1094, $ ad.; Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, June 4, 1869, 74—13}. Bill, pure 
blue-black, basal two-thirds of lower mandible fine pale blue; iris, brown; tarsi and 
toes, dark sepia. 


Famiry ICTERIDH—Hanc-nests, AMERICAN ORIOLES, or 
AMERICAN STARLINGS. 


DOLICHONYX ORYZIVORUS. 
Bob-o-link. 
f. albinuchus. 


Dolichonyx oryzivorus var. albinucha, RiDGWAY, Bull. Essex Inst., V, Nov., 1873, 
192.—CovEs, Check List, 1873, App., p. 129. 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus, COOPER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 255 (part)—HENsnAw, 1875, 
311. 
The Bob-o-link seems to be spreading over all districts of the “ Far 
West” wherever the cultivation of the cereals has extended. We found it 
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common in August in the wheat-fields at the Overland Ranche in Ruby 
Valley, and we were informed at Salt Lake City that it was a common spe- 
cies on the meadows of that section of the country in May, and again in 
the latter part of summer, when the grain ripened. We did not meet with 
it in summer, however, and doubt whether it breeds anywhere in the Inte- 
rior south of the 40th parallel.’ 


List of specimens. 


873, 2 ad.; Ruby Valley, Nevada (Camp 21), August 28, 1868. 


MoOLOTHRUS ATER. 


Cow Blackbird. 


a. ater. 


Molothrus ater, GRAY, Hand List, IT, 1870, 36, No. 6507 {cites Bopp., Pl. Enl., 
1783, 606, fig. 1].—BAtrp, Orn. Simpson’s Exped., 1876, 379. 

Fringilla pecoris, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., I, 1788, 910. 

Molothrus pecoris, Swans. & Ricu., Fauna Bor. Am., II, 1831, 277.—Batrp, B. N. 
Am., 1858, 524; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 400.—CoopeEr, Orn. Cal., I, 257.— 
CovuEs, Key, 1872, 155; Check List, 1873, No. 211.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. 
B., Il, 1874, 154, pl. xxxu, figs. 6, 7—HENSHAW, 1875, 312. 

Molothrus pecoris. a. pecoris, COUES, B. N.W., 1874, 180. 


We found this species to be so rare in the country traversed by the 
expedition that the list of specimens given below comprises every individual 
seen during the whole time. 


List of specimens. 


146, 4 juv.; Camp 17, valley of the Humboldt, August 31, 1867, 8—133—44— 
33—11—1—23—114._ Bill, slate-black, paler and more lilaceous on lower mandible; 
iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, black. 

147,? juv.; Camp 17, valley of the Humboldt, August 31, 1867. 75,—12,7,—4),— 
3g—3—7—23—-1}. Same remarks. 

782, d ad.; Truckee Reservation, June 2, 1868. 84—14—(?)—33. Bill, tarsi, and 
toes, deep black; iris, burnt-umber. 

1231, egg; Parley’s Park, Wabsatch Mountains, Utah, June 235, 1869. Deposited 
in nest of Passerella schistacea. 

1401, egg; Bear River Valley, Utah, June, 1869. Deposited in nest of Geothlypis 
trichas. (Collected by Mr. J. C. Olmstead.) 


1 According to Mr. Henshaw (I. c.), the Bobolink apparently breeds at Provo, 
Utah, parent birds having been noticed feeding their young, July 25th. 
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XANTHOCEPHALUS ICTEROCEPHALUS. 
Yellow-headed Blackbird. 
(Se-zooh’ of the Washoes.) 


Icterus icterocephalus, Bonav., Am. Orn., I, 1835, 27, pl. 3. 

Xanthocephalus icterocephalus, BArRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 531; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, 
No. 404.—Coorrr, Orn. Cal., I, 267.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 156, fig. 98; Check 
List, 1873, No. 213; B. N.W., 1874, 188.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B, II, 1874, 
167, pl. XXXU, fig. 9; pl. xxxu, fig. 9.—-HENSHAW, 1875, 315, 

In order to be assured of the presence of this large and conspicuous 
species, it was only necessary to find an extensive marsh with a sufficient 
extent of tall rushes, or, as termed in western parlance, tules. It was most 
abundant in the vicinity of Sacramento City and along the southeastern 
margin of the Great Salt Lake, near the mouth of the Jordan River; but it 
was also plentiful at all intermediate points where suitable localities existed. 
These birds generally frequent the same marshes as the Red-wings (Ageleus), 
but usually the two congregate in colonies in separate portions of a marsh. 
In general habits there is much resemblance to the Red-wings, especially 
in their fondness for marshy localities; but in many respects there is a 
closer approach to the Cow-bird (Molothrus), notably in their very terres- 
trial nature ; for they may be very often observed walking over the green- 
sward of the damp meadows with a firm, stately, and graceful gait, in the 
manner of the species alluded to above. The eggs, also, are more like those 
of Molothrus than those of Agelceus. 

The notes of the Yellow-headed Blackbird are among the harshest and 
rudest we have heard in any species. Their general character is that char- 
acteristic of most ‘ Blackbirds” of this family, the ordinary note being a 
deep chuck, similar to that of Quiscalus purpureus or Q. ceneus, but louder ; 
while the song of the male is a discordant squawk, apparently “strained 
out” by great effort, in a squeaking, rasping sort of way, like the similar 
performance of Molothrus or Quiscalus, but differing in that many of the 
notes compare, in loudness and grating tone, with those of the Guinea Hen 
(Numida meleagris). The singer, however, evidently thinks his perform- 
ance pleasing, and it probably is to his mate, for he makes a great parade 
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of himself, spreading his tail widely, drooping his wings, and swelling out 
his body at each effort. 

The species was partially migratory in the Interior, only a few ex- 
amples being seen during the winter at Carson City, these being mostly 
solitary individuals mixed in with flocks of Scolecophagus cyanocephalus, 
although occasionally small troops visited the corrals for the purpose of 
gleaning the half-digested grain from the manure. Their gregarious nature 
was manifest at all times, however, even in summer, for they nested in 
large communities, apart from the other marsh-birds, although always found 
in close proximity to them. 

List of specimens. 


39, nest and eggs (3); Sacramento, California, June 12, 1867. Nest in tule-slough. 

140, d ad.; Camp 17, valley of the Humboldt, Nevada, August 30, 1867. 11— 
174—513_47 71% 4% 11%, Bill, tarsi, and toes, deep black ; iris, hazel. 

523, 6 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 24, 1868. 103—17—511—43. Remarks 
as above. 

965, d ad.; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 21, 1869. 11—181. Bill, tarsi, and toes, 
deep black ; iris, brown. 

966, g ad.; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 21, 1869. 114—18}. Remarks as above. 

973-1004, thirty-two nests with eggs; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 21, 1869. Nests 
among the tules. in a slough, near Warm Spring Lake; maximum number of eggs, four. 

1021, ¢ ad.; Salt Lake City, May 22,1869. 111—18}. Bill, tarsi, and toes, black ; 
iris, brown. ‘ 

1022, Qad.; Salt Lake City, May 22, 1869. 9—14g. Bill, dusky horn-color, 
darker above; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, black. 


AGELAUS PHGNICEUS. 


Red-shouldered Blackbird. 
a. pheniceus—Red-and-buf-shouldered Blackbird. 


(Se-zoo' -te-mo-lah'-gehk of the Washoes; Pah-cool'-up-at'-su-que of the 
Paiutes.) 


Oriolus pheeniceus, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 161. 

Ageleus pheniceus, VrntLu., Analyse, 1816.—BArrD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 526; 
Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 401.—Coorenr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 261.—CovEs, 
Key, 1872, 156, pl. 4; Check List, 1873, No. 212.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. 
Birds, II, 1874, 159, pl. xxxut, figs. 1, 2, 3.— HENSHAW, 1875, 315. 

Agelaus pheniceus. a. pheniceus, COUES, Birds N.W., 1874, 186. 
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B. gubernator—Red-and-black-shouldered Blackbird. 


Psarocolius gubernator, WAGLER, Isis, 1832, 281. 

Agelaus gubernator, BONAP., Comp. and Geog. List, 1838, 30.—Barrp, Birds N. 
Am., 1858, 529; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 402.—Coorer, Orn. Cal., I, 
1870, 263. 

Ageleus pheniceus var. gubernator, CouES, Key, 1872, 156; Check List, No. 212a. 
—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, Il, 1874, 163, pl. xxxuu, figs. 4, 8. 

Agelaus pheniceus. ¢. gubernator, COUES, Birds N.W., 1874, 186. 


The Red-winged Blackbird was found in all marshy places, being 
especially numerous in the vicinity of the great lakes of the Interior 
and along the larger rivers. The form distinguished as gubernator was 
exceedingly abundant among the tules near Sacramento, where it was 
associated with A. tricolor and Xanthocephalus icterocephalus ; but east of the 
Sierra Nevada it was found only in the western depression, and was there 
very rare compared with the commoner form, A. phaniceus.’ 


List of specimens. 
a. phoeniceus. 


141, $; Camp 17, valley of the Humboldt, Nevada, August 30, 1867. 94—14§ 
—(43)—(3f)—}2—1—33—1}. Bill, dark hepatic-brown, stripe of black on side of 
lower mandible and on the culmen; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, black. 

142, ¢; Camp 17, valley of the Humboldt, Nevada, August 30,1867. 9—14g— 
34.1.7 ]_34—(?), Same remarks, 

154, ¢; Camp 17, September 2, 1867. 94—143—43—315—15_1_33 -1}. Same 
remarks. 

238, ¢; Camp 19, West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, October 7, 1867. 93—15§ 
—5,'|,—44—{—1— 33-1}. Bill, tarsi, and toes, black; iris, hazel. ; 

265, g; Camp 26, Truckee Meadows, Nevada, November 8, 1867. Willows. 94 
—154—45—4,),_{—1—34—13. _ Bill, dull blackish, slightly brownish on tomium and 
gonys; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, black. 

266, g; Camp 26, Truckee Meadows, Nevada, November 8, 1867. 94—153—41% 
—4—j{—1—34—15. Same remarks. 

267, g; Camp 26, Truckee Meadows, Nevada, November 8, 1867, 9—143—411— 
3138—}o—1°_343—1}. Bill, uniform brownish-black, lower mandible rather paler. 

268, ¢; Camp 26, November 8, 1867. Willows. 93—15—4{j—4—Z—1—3)—14. 
Bill, uniform dull black. 

293, 3; Camp 26, November 18, 1867. 9§—153—5i—44—13_1,) 3715. Bill, 
uniform slate-black; iris, vandyke-brown; tarsi and toes, black. 

294, 2; Camp 26, November 18, 1867. 94—153—5J—43—7—1,,—39—11._ Bill, 
slaty-black, inclining to brownish-cinereous on basal portion of lower mandible. 

295, g; Camp 26, November 18, 1867. 9—143—43—353—33—1,),—3}—13. Same 
remarks. 
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296, $; Camp 26, November 18, 1867. 9}—153—5}—4,5, —33-1,,—3]—1 4. 
Same remarks. (Prepared by Mr. Parker.) 

297, 2; Camp 26, November 18, 1867. 84—13—4}—3,,—13—15_ 3411. Up- 
per mandible, dull black, lower dull cinereous; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, dull black. 

298, 2; Camp 26, November 18, 1867, 7§—124—44—3,5, 31 331}. Upper 
mandible, brownish slaty-black, tomium paler, lower brownish cinereous; iris, van- 


dyke-brown; tarsi and toes, black. 


299, 2; Camp 26, November 18, 1867. 7§—123—44—3}_13_15_314. Same 
remarks. 

403, 2; Camp 26, November 19, 1867. 7%—124—41—3 p—}3- 153 3,1}. 
Upper mandible, horn-black, tomium paler; lower pale horn-color, the point dusky; 
iris, hazel; tarsi and tocs, brownish-black. 

566, g ad.; Truckee Reservation, May 15, 1868. 9}—154—(?)—4. Bill, tarsi, 
and toes, deep black; iris, sepia. 

72 (3), 773 (3); nests and eggs. Truckee Reservation, May 31, 1868. Nests in 
small bushes, in overflowed meadow. 

967, ¢ ad.; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 21, 1869. 10—16}. Bill, tarsi, and toes, 
black; iris, brown. 

958, 3 ad.;.Salt Lake City, Utah, May 21, 1869. 10—16. Same remarks. 

1005, 1006, 1007, 1008, 1009; nests and eggs. Salt Lake City, May 21, 1869. 
Tule-meadows; maximum number of eggs, four. 

1023, g ad.; Salt Lake City, May 22, 1869. 9%—19. Remarks as above. 

1024, g ad.; Salt Lake City, May 22, 1869. 93}—154. Remarks’as above. 

1025, $ ad.; Salt Lake City, May 22, 1869. 93—15z%. Remarks as above. 

1089, nest and eggs (4); Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, June 4, 1869. Grassy 
marsh, lake-shore. 

1142 (4), 1143 (4), 1144, 1145, 1146, 1147, 1148, 1149, 1150, 1151, nests and eggs; 
Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, June 9, 1869. Nests in sage-brush, in alkaline pond, 
near lake-shore. 

8. gubernator. 

432, g ad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 9, 1868. 98—15§—54—4}. Bill, tarsi, 
and toes, deep black; iris, hazel. 

788, nest and eggs (4); Truckee Reservation, June 3, 1868. Nest in small bush, 
in wet meadow. 


AGELAUS TRICOLOR. 
Red-and-white-shouldered Blackbird. 


Icterus tricolor, NUTTALL, Man. Orn., I, 2d ed., 1840, 186. 

Agelwus tricolor, Bonap., Comp. & Geog. List, 1838, 30.—Barrp, B. N. Am., 
1858, 530; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 403.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., LI, 
1874, 165, pl. xxx1m1, figs. 5, 6, 7—Coorer, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 265. 

Ageleus pheniceus var. tricolor, CoUES, Key, 1872, 156; Check List, 1873, No. 
212b. 

Agelaus pheniceus. a. tricolor, CouES, Birds N.W., 1874, 186. 


This very distinct species was seen only in the neighborhood of Sacra- 
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mento City, where it was excessively abundant, along with the A. guberna- 
tor and Xanthocephalus icterocephalus, among the tules near the river. The 
individuals of this species were easily distinguished by their different appear- 


ance, while their notes were strikingly dissimilar. 


STURNELLA NEGLECTA. 
Western Meadow-Lark. 

(Se-zoo'-te-ya'-lehk of the Washoes; Pah’-at-se'-tone of the Paiutes.) 
Sturnella neglecta, AUDUBON, B. Am., VII, 1843, 339, pl. 487.—Barrp, Birds N. 
Am., 1858, 537; Catal., 1859, No. 407.—Cooperr, Orn. Cal., [, 1870, 270. 
Sturnella magna var. neglecta, COUES, Key, 1872, 157; Check List, 1873, No. 214a.— 

baa & R., Hist. N. Am. B., LI, 1874, 176, pl. Xxxrv, fig. 1—HeNsHAW, 1875, 

Sturnella magna. b. neglecta, COUES, B. N.W., 1874, 190. 

The Western Meadow Lark is a generally-distributed species, since 
it occurs wherever there are grassy tracts, as well as in the sage-brush 
of the more fertile districts; it is much less common in the mountains, 
however, than in the lower valleys, and we do not remember meeting with 
it higher up than an altitude of 7,000 feet. So far as general habits are 
concerned, it is a counterpart of the eastern species (8. magna), but its notes 
are most strikingly different, while it exhibits some very noticeable pecu- 
liarities of manners. It is a much more familiar bird than its eastern 
relative, and we observed that the manner of its flight differed in an 
important respect, the bird flitting along with a comparatively steady, 
though trembling, flutter, instead of propelling itself by occasional spas- 
modie beatings of the wings, then extending them horizontally during the 
intervals between these beats, as is the well-known manner of flight of the 
eastern species. 

All observers, we believe, from the earliest explorers to those of the 
present time, agree as to the wide difference in the notes of the Western 
Meadow Lark from those of the eastern bird; and this we consider to be a 
suflicient evidence of specific diversity, notwithstanding the close similarity 
of general appearance—especially if taken in connection with the other 
differences alluded to, and the equally important fact, attested by many 
writers, that in the region where the habitats of the two forms adjoin they 
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are found together, each preserving with perfect distinctness its peculiarities 
of habits and voice, there not being that gradual transition from one to the 


other, in proceeding eastward or westward, which would exist in case the. 


differences were merely the impress of geographical causes. 

We know of no two congeneric species, of any family of birds, more 
radically distinct in all their utterances than the eastern and western Meadow 
Larks, two years of almost daily association with the latter, and a much 
longer familiarity with the former, having thoroughly convinced us of this 
fact; indeed, as has been the experience of every naturalist whose remarks 
on the subject we have read or heard, we never even so much as suspected, 
upon hearing the song of the Western Lark for the first time, that the author 
of the clear, loud, ringing notes were those of a bird at all related to the 
Eastern Lark, whose song, though equally sweet, is far more subdued— 
half-timid—and altogether less powerful and varied. As to strength of 
voice, no eastern bird can be compared to this, while its notes possess a 
metallic resonance equalled only by those of the Wood Thrush. The modu- 
lation of the song of the Western Lark we noted on several occasions, and 
found it to be most frequently nearly as expressed by the following sylla- 
bles: Tung’-tung-tung ah, tillah’-tillah’, tung —the first three notes deliberate, 
full, and resonant, the next two finer and in a higher key, the final one like 
the first in accent and tone. Sometimes this song is varied by a metallic 
trill, which renders it still more pleasing. The ordinary note is a deep- 
toned tuck, much like the chuck of the Blackbirds (Quiscalus), but consid- 
erably louder and more metallic; another note is a prolonged rolling chat- 
ter, somewhat similar to that of the Baltimore Oriole (Icterus baltimore), but 
correspondingly louder, while the anxious call-note is a liquid tywr, which 
in its tone and expression calls to mind the spring-call (not the warble) of 
the Eastern Blue-bird (Sialia sialis), or the exceedingly similar complaining 
note of the Orchard Oriole (Icterus spurius). In fact, all the notes of the 
Western Lark clearly indicate its position in the family Jcteride, which is 
conspicuously not the case in the eastern bird.' 


!The song itself is more like that of the Common Troupial (Jeterus vulgaris) than 
any other we have ever heard, but it is, if anything, more powerful; the tone and 
accent are, however, exceedingly similar. 
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List of specimens. 


149, ¢juv.; Camp 17, valley of the Humboldt, Nevada, August 31, 1867. (Grassy 
river-bottom.) 93—141—44—3}—1,5,—1,,,—23—_}?. Upper mandible, light pinkish- 
sepia; lower brownish lilaceous-white, tip darker; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, deli- 
cate lilaceous-white, faintly tinged with brown. 

155, $juv.; Camp 17, September 2, 1867. (Grassy river-bottom.) 9)—14%—45— 
311—1,8.—1,5,—21— 3. Upper mandible, clear light sepia, deepening into horn-color 
at end ; lower brownish lilaceous-whitish, darker terminally. 

247, djuv.; Camp 19, West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, October 11, 1867. 
(Fields.) 103—15—5—43—13—1,°,—3}—1. Upper mandible, deep horn-color, black- 
ish terminally ; tomium and lower mandible, paler lilaceous horn-color, darker ter- 
minally; iris, hazel; tarsi, delicate brownish-whitish; toes, slightly darker. 

362, 2 juv.; Truckee Reservation, Nevada, December 18, 1867, 9—141—44—34— 
13,—11—2}—4. Bill, generally, delicate lilaceous-white; upper mandible with a dilute 
brownish tinge, the culmen light sepia; iris, umber; tarsi and toes, delicate lilaceous- 
white. 

415, gad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 5, 1868. 9}3—164—5}—4,)... Upper man- 
dible, black ; basal portion of culmen, (between frontal feathers,) broad stripe on basal 
three-fourths of upper tomium, with basal two-thirds of lower mandible pure pale blue ; 
tip of lower mandible, black; iris, amber; tarsi and toes, delicate, uniform, pale ashy- 
lilaceous. 

459, gad.; Carson, City, Nevada, March 26, 1868, 101—17—51—41. Same re- 
marks. 

460, Zad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 26, 1868. 10—16—5--4. Same remarks. 

505, nest and eggs (5); Carson City, Nevada, April 21, 1868. Nest imbedded in 
ground beneath sage-bush ; nest precisely like that of 8S. magna. 

787, nest and eggs (4); Truckee Reservation, June 3, 1868. Nest imbedded in the 
ground, beneath a low bush, on the grassy bank of the river. 


ICTERUS BULLOCKI. 


Bullock’s Oriole. 


( ¥set'-ke of the Washoes.) 


Xanthornus bullockii, SWAINSON, Synop. Mex. Birds, Philos. Mag., I, 1827, 436. 


Icterus bullockii, Bonar., Comp. & Geog. List, 1838, 29.—BaAtrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 
549; Catal., 1859, No. 416.—CoorPeEr, Orn. Cal., I, 273.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 
158, fig. 100; Check List, 1873, No. 217; B. N.W., 1874, 195.—B. B. & R., 
Hist. N. Am. B., IT, 1874, 199, pl. xxx1v, figs. 38, 7— HENSHAW, 1875, 320. 


Except in the higher pine forests, this beautiful Oriole is common in 
all wooded localities of the western country. It abounded at Sacramento 


to such an extent that several nests were often found in one tree, a large 
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cotton-wood by our camp containing five, some of which, however, were 
unoccupied. In May we found numbers of them in the rich valley of the 
Truckee, near Pyramid Lake, and observed that they were then subsisting 
chiefly on the tender buds of the grease-wood (Obione confertifolia), in com- 
pany with Hedymeles melanocephalus, Pyranga ludoviciana, and some other 
species. 

The nest of Bullock’s Oriole is very similar in its structure and compo- 
sition to that of the Baltimore (J. baltimore), but it is less frequently pendu- 
lous, and seldom, if ever, so gracefully suspended. Its usual position is 
between upright twigs, near the top of the tree, thus resembling more that 
of the Orchard Oriole (J. spurius), which, however, is very different in its 
composition. 


List of specimens. 


1, nest and eggs (2); Sacramento, California, June 6, 1867. Nest in top of large 
isolated cotton-wood. 

220, nest; Camp 19, West Humboldt Mountains, October 1, 1867. In aspen- 
thicket. (Collected by Mr. J. D. Hague.) 

567,  ad.; Truckee Reservation, May 15,1868. 81—123—(?)—3,4,. Upper man- 
dible, black, the tomium bluish-white; lower, pale blue, slightly dusky toward end of 
gonys; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, pale brownish-blue. 

808, nest; Truckee Reservation, May, 1868. Nest on drooping branch of 
willow. 

1057 (2), 1058 (5), nests and eggs; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 27, 1869. Nests in 
mountain-mahogany bash, 1,500 feet above camp. 

1061, gad. (parent of No, 1057). 8—123. Upper mandible black, tomium and 
lower mandible fine light blue; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, deep blue, with a faint 
yellowish stain. 

1065, nest and eggs (4); Salt Lake City, May 29,1869. Nest in maple-sapling, in 
wooded ravine. (City Creek Caiion.) 

1106, nest and eggs (2); Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, June 5, 1869. Nest 
in apple-tree, in orchard. 

1130, nest and eggs; Autelope Island, June 7, 1869. Willow-copse. 

1178, 1179, nests and eggs; Salt Lake City, June 18, 1869. Mountain-mahogany 
trees, 1,800 feet above camp. 

1346, gad.; Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, June 28, 1869. 84—12. 
Bill black, commissure and lower mandible fine light blue; iris, brown; tarsi and 
toes, horn-blue. 

1387, nest; Provo River, Utah, July 10, 1869. Thorn-apple bush. 

1390, nest; Provo River, Utah, July 11, 1869. Thorn-apple bush. 
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SCOLECOPHAGUS CYANOCEPHALUS. 


Brewer's Blackbird. 


Psarocolius cyanocephalus, WAGLER, Isis, 1829, 758. 
Scolecophagus cyanocephalus, CABANIS, Mus. Hein., I, 1851, 195.—Barrp, B. N. 


Am., 1858, 552; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 418.—CooPER, Orn. Cal., I, 278.— 

CovEs, Key, 1872, 160; Check List, 1873, No. 322; B. N.W., 1874, 199.—B. 

B. & R., Hist. N. Am, B., II, 1874, 206, pl. xxxv, fig. 3. -HENSHAW, 1875, 321, 

Seldom seen there during summer, this Blackbird becomes one of the 
most abundant species in the lower valleys during the winter season, when 
immense flocks frequent the settlements and resort daily to the corrals for 
their food, which at this time consists largely of the grain gleaned from the 
fresh dung, or found scattered where the stock has been fed. They also 
visit the slaughter-houses for their share of the offal, of which, however, 
the Magpies deprive them of the greater portion. In the severer weather 
small companies even came to the door-yards in Carson City, to feed upon 
the crumbs and scraps of meat thrown from the tables. During the breed- 
ing-season they were observed to have retired to the mountains, where they 
frequented the trees in the lower canons, or on the lower slopes, the groves 
of cedars and nut-pines being a favorite resort. On the 3d of June, 1867, 
we discovered the breeding-ground of a large colony of this species in a 
grove of the above-named trees, among the mountains fronting the southern 
end of Pyramid Lake. More than a hundred pairs had congregated there, 
and almost every tree contained one or more nests, while as many as three 
containing eggs or young were sometimes found on a single tree. Each nest 
was saddled upon a horizontal branch, usually near the top of the tree, or 
at a height of twelve or fifteen feet from the ground, and was well concealed 
in a thick tuft of foliage, the position being quite the same in every instance ; 
most of them contained young birds, and when these were disturbed the 
parents flew very near, exhibiting much concern, and uttering a soft chuck 
as they hovered about us; the maximum number of eggs or young found 
in a nest was six, the usual number being four or five. In Parley’s Park, 
among the Wahsatch Mountains, they were also abundant during the breed- 
ing-season, and although many nests were found, they were more scattered, 
on account, we suppose, of the surrounding country being more generally 
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wooded—their gregariousness in the instance mentioned above being most 
likely due to the fact that trees were exceedingly scarce in that portion of 
the country, and, so far as the mountains were concerned, limited to occa- 
sional isolated groves. Along toward the latter part of July and during the 
month of August, they became exceedingly abundant in Parley’s Park, a 
large proportion of the flocks being composed of young birds; and so numer- 
ous were they that an average of ten or a dozen would be brought down 
by a single shot. They thus contributed very essentially to the subsist- 
ence of our tame hawks—four fine examples of Butco swainsoni, reared 
that season from the nest, and allowed perfect liberty about the camp. 
A wounded bird, winged in one of these massacres, exhibited great spirit 
and determination when confronted by one of the hawks mentioned aboye, 
for he no sooner saw the latter than he became suddenly possessed of the 
most infuriate passion, even while yet held in the hand, and, with feathers 
raised, and silvery eyes flashing, sprang upon the hawk and fastened to 
the back of his head with bill and claws. The poor hawk was greatly 
terrified, and with outspread wings hopped frantically over the ground, at 
the same time uttering such plaintive whistlings that the scene excited shouts 
of laughter and applause from the spectators. The hawk was finally released 
from its tormentor, and would never afterward touch a living bird. During 
a great flight of grasshoppers which devastated the grain-fields of Parley’s 
Park and surrounding districts, these Blackbirds were almost constantly 
employed fn catching these insects, and during their stay appeared to eat 
nothing else. When engaged in their pursuit it was observed that they 
often flew from the perch and caught them in the air, in true flycatcher 
style, this performance being so far from exceptional that it was not uncom- 
mon to see several individuals perform the exploit at one time. 


List of specimens. 


189, gZad.; Camp 19, West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, September 17, 1867. 
(Sheep corral.) 913—164—5,,—4,,—}14—4}--1}. Bill, tarsi, and toes, deep black; 
iris, whitish sulphur-yellow. 

190, ad; Camp 19, West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, September 17, 1867. 
10—16—53—43—}2—1}-14-1}}. Same remarks. 

191, g ad.; Camp 19, West Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, September 17, 1867. 
93—153—5,5,_43— |4—14—3}4—1§. Same remarks, 
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195, gad.; Camp 19, September 19, 1867. (Sheep corral.) 10—15}3—53—4 73 
—14{—44—1%. Same remarks. 

196, 2ad.; Camp 19, September 19, 1867. 9}3—14}3—413—4—}—11— 31311. 
Bill, tarsi, and toes, black; iris, light reddish hazel. 

198, g ad.; Camp 19, September 20, 1867. (Sheep corral.) 10—16—5,§,—4,5,— 
48—14—44—111._ Bill, tarsi, and toes, deep black; iris, whitish sulphur-yellow. 

205, 2ad.; Camp 19, September 21, 1867. 94—1413—5—4}—3—1,1 331. 
Bill, tarsi, and toes, black; iris, light brownish-hazel. 

206, 2 ad.; Camp 19, September 21, 1867. 94—143—415—4.—3—1)) 33-1}, 
Iris, deep (not light) hazel. 

789 (4), 790 (6), 791 (4), 792, 793, 794, 795, 796, 797, 798, nests and eggs; near 
Truckee Reservation, June 3, 1868. : 

1277, nest and eggs (3); Parley’s Park (Wahsatch Mountains), Utah, June 24, 
1869. Nest in bush by stream. 

1278 (4), 1279 (2), nests and eggs; Parley’s Park (Wabhsatch Mountains), Utah, 
June 24,1869. Nests in cotton-woods, along stream; supported against the trunk by 
small twigs. 

1424, g ad.; Parley’s Park, June 17,1869. 104—19}. Bill, tarsi, and toes, black; 
iris, white. 

1462, 3 juv.; Parley’s Park, July 28, 1869. 10—163. Bill, legs, and feet, black; 
iris, grayish yellowish-white. 


Famity CORVIDA—Crows and JAys. 


CORVUS CORAX. 
Raven. 
fB. carnivorus—American Raven. 
(Kah'-gehk of the Washoes; Ah’-dah of the Paiutes; Hih of the Shoshones.) 

Corvus carnivorus, BARTRAM, Travels, Fla., 1793, 290.—Barrp, Birds N. Am., 

1858, 560; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 423.—CoorPeEr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 282. 

Corvus corax var. carnivorus, B, B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, I, 1874, 234, pl. 

XXXVUI, fig. 6—HENSHAW, 1875, 324. 

Corvus corax (var.?), COUES, Key, 1872, 162. 

Corvus corax, COUES, Check List, 1873, No. 226; Birds N.W., 1874, 204. 

Corvus cacalotl, WAGLER, Isis, 1831, 527,—BarrD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 563; Cat. 

N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 424. 

This large bird is one of the most characteristic species of the 
Great Basin, over which it appears to be universally distributed, no 
desert-tract being so extensive or sterile that a solitary Raven may not be 
seen any day, although in such regions it is most usually observed winging 
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its way silently, or with an occasional hoarse croak, from the mountains 
on one side the desert to the range opposite. It is also plentiful in the 
most fertile sections. We did not see it in the Sacramento Valley, where 
the Common Crow (C. americanus) was so abundant—the two species being, 
in fact, nowhere found together in equal abundance; but it became numer- 
ous immediately after we had crossed the Sierra Nevada, while the Crow 
disappeared almost entirely. In those portions where the Raven was the 
predominant species, as in western Nevada, we found that it went by the 
popular name of “Crow,” while the more rare C. americanus was distin- 
guished as the ‘Jom Crow!” At the Truckee Meadows the Ravens were 
very abundant in November, but were so shy as to be with difficulty ap- 
proached within gunshot. At the latter locality we once observed an assem- 
bly of them annoying a Rough-legged Hawk (Archibuteo sancti-johannis) 
which had alighted on a fence-post; but the hawk did not appear to mind 
them much, and did not fly until we approached, when he took to flight, 
and was followed by the Ravens until almost out of sight. At Carson City 
they were very numerous in winter at the slaughter-house, just outside the 
town, where they congregated with the Magpies to feed upon the offal; they 
were then very tame and easily killed. The true home, however, of the 
Ravens appeared to be in the desert mountains, where their eyries were 
often seen among the high voleanic rocks, out of reach of an ordinary 
climber. In the appearance, manners, and voice of the Raven there is such 
a general resemblance to the Common Crow that after long familiarity 
with the latter the peculiarities of the former are forgotten. This, probably, 
accounts for the inappropriateness, or incorrectness, of the western nomen- 
clature of these two birds, for when the two are seen together, which not 
often happens, the ‘Tom Crow” appears dwarfed in size, or not as large as a 
crow should be. The notes, also, are quite similar in their character (far 
more so than those of the Fish Crow, C. ossifragus, and the common species), 
but they are considerably hoarser and less vehement. The most conspicuous 
difference is in their manner of flight, the Crow flapping its wings continu- 
ally, and seldom if ever sailing with outstretched, motionless pinions, while 
the Raven almost constantly soars in the buoyant and well-sustained man- 
ner of certain Raptores, a flapping flight being the very rare exception. 
33 PR 
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List of specimens. 


271, 2 ad; Camp 26, November 11, 1867. 25—504—17—133—3—24—94—/4, 
Bill, tarsi, and toes, deep black; interior of mouth, deep slaty violaceous-black ; iris, 
deep vandyke. 

284, ¢ ad.; Camp 26, November 15, 1867, 26—51—i7—133—3—23—104—6}. 
Same remarks. Interior of mouth with some flesh-color beneath the tongue and far 
back. 

285, 2 ad.; Camp 26, November 15, 1867, 25—50—17—14—3—24—10—6. Same 
remarks. Interior of mouth with cloudings of livid flesh-color posteriorly. 


CoRVUS. AMERICANUS. 
Common Crow. 


(Kah'-gehk Nah'-ming of the Washoes; Queh’ Ah’-dah of the Paiutes.) 


Corvus americanus, AUDUBON, Orn. Biog., II, 1834, 317.—Barrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 
566; Cat. N, Am. Birds, 1859, No. 426.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 162; Check List, 
1873, No. 228.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 243, pl. xxxvul, fig. 5— 
HENSHAW, 1875, 327. 

Corvus americanus. a. americanus, COUES, B. N.W., 1874, 206. 

Corvus caurinus, COOPER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 285 (part, if not entirely). 

In crossing the plains from Sacramento City to the Sierra Nevada, we 
found the Common Crow exceedingly numerous at a certain place along 
our route, where a considerable stream crossed the plains; they flew about 
over the ground and up into the trees with the same noisy cawing as in the 
east, and appeared to be in all respects the same bird. In the country to the 
eastward of the Sierra Nevada, however, the Crow was so extremely rare as 
to be met with on but two occasions, when the number of individuals was 
limited to a very few. The first examples were seen at the stage-station 
near the Humboldt marshes, in November. Three individuals only were 
found there, and these walked unconcernedly about the door-yard with the 
familiarity of tame pigeons, merely hopping to one side when approached 
too closely. So much confidence displayed by this usually wary bird was 
in such contrast with the extreme shyness and caution it exhibits in more 
thickly-populated portions of the country, that we concluded they were 
domesticated specimens, and found out our mistake only after questioning 


’ 


the station-keeper as to the history of his “pets,” when we received 


\ 
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permission to shoot one for our collection. Later in the same month a 
very few—perhaps less than half a dozen individuals—were found at the 
Truckee Meadows, where they frequented the willows along the river. 
These also were very tame, but except in this regard seemed to be ex- 
actly like the Crow of the Eastern States, the notes being quite identical.’ 


List of specimens. 


256, gad.; Humboldt Meadows (Camp 22), October 31, 1867. 19—(?)—124{—10— 
(?)—2—7—4$. Bill, tarsi, and toes, deep black ; iris, hazel. 

263, g ad.; Camp 26, Truckee Meadows, November 8, 1867. Willows, along river. 
193—37—12}—103—2—2—7148, Bill, tarsi, and toes, deep black; iris, deep van- 
dyke ; interior of mouth (except corneous portions), deep flesh-color. 


PICICORVUS COLUMBIANUS. 


Clarke’s Nutcracker. 


(Pah'-bup of the Washoes ; Toh'-o-kotz of the Shoshones. ) 


Corvus columbianus, WILSON, Am. Orn., III, 1811, 29, pl. xx, fig. 2. 

Picicorvus columbianus, BoNAP., Consp. Ay., I, 1850, 384.—Barrp, B. N. Am., 
1858, 573, 925; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 430.—Coormr, Orn. Cal., I, 289.— 
CouEs, Key, 1872, 162, fig. 104; Check List, 1873, No. 230; B. N.W., 1874, 
207.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 255, pl. xxxyu, fig. 4 —-HENSHAW, 
1875, 328. 

The dense forest of lofty pines and kindred trees on the Sierra Nevada 
was where this remarkable bird most abounded, but it was also found to the 
eastward wherever extensive coniferous woods occurred, it being common 
on the Wahsatch and Uintah ranges, and rare on the intermediate Ruby 
Mountains; but it was never seen except among the pines, which seem 
necessary to its existence. The habits and manners of this bird deviate so 
widely from those of the family to which it belongs that no one would sus- 
pect its true relationship; it acts like a Woodpecker, screams like a Wood- 
pecker, and looks so much like one that the best ornithologists are apt to 
be misled, by the first glimpse of it, into believing it an undescribed species 


Mr. E. W. Nelson informs me that in November be noticed the Crows exhibiting 
the same familiarity at Sacramento City, where they were seen about the door-yards 
and corrals of houses in the suburbs. 
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of the Woodpecker family; this was our own impression, corrected only by 
the obtaining of specimens. Prince Maximilian described a white-tailed 
Woodpecker (‘‘Picus leucurus”) seen by him in the Rocky Mountains, 
which was undoubtedly this bird; and Mr. J. A. Allen, an accurate observer, 
was more recently led into the same error.’ 

In the pine woods near Carson City these birds were very abundant, 
and, with the Jays (Cyanura frontalis), made the forest resound with their 
harsh, discordant cries. Their notes were often to be heard when the bird 
could not be seen, and were generally the first indication of its presence. 
The usual utterence, a guttural chur-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r, repeated several times, 
and generally as two or more alighted in the same tree, possessed a peculiar 
snarling character; occasionally, however, an individual would take up a 
rather musical piping strain, which being immediately answered by all the 
others in the neighborhood, made the woods echo with their cries. As 
before stated, all the actions of this bird call to mind the traits of the Wood- 
pecker tribe; it is a conspicuous object as it floats in gentle undulations 
above the tops of the tall pine trees, when it resembles in its motions the 
Ring-necked Woodpecker (Melanerpes torquatus); it is also often seen to 
swoop to the ground to pick up a fallen pine-seed, return to the tree and 
hammer it vigorously against a branch; and should two or more alight in 
close proximity a general snarling chwr-r-r-r ensues, reminding one of the 
quarrelsome Red-headed Woodpecker (Melanerpes erythrocephalus). 

We were unable to find the eggs of this bird, but a nest was discoy- 
ered on the Ruby Mountains, in August, 1868, after the young had flown. 
This nest was in a hole—apparently the deserted excavation of the Red- 
shafted Flicker—in a tall pine stump, about twenty feet from the ground; 
the nest itself was a very elaborate and symmetrical one, composed of pine 
needles and fine roots, with larger sticks outside, resembling in its general 
character that made by other species of the family. Attention was first 
attracted to this nest by observing a pair of these birds enter the cavity in 
question. It is not known whether it is the constant habit of this species 
to thus build inside of holes in trees, but on the Sierra Nevada they were 


lSee American Naturalist, Vol. VI, p. 350, and Bull. Mus. Comp. Zoology, Vol. 
III, No. 6, June, 1872, p. 150. 
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often seen to go into hollows about the trees, as if going to and from their 


nests.’ 
List of specimens. 


308, 2 ad.; Pea-Vine Mountain, near Sierra Nevada, November 20, 1867. Pine 
woods. 124—212—72 it 23. Bill, tarsi, and toes, deep black ; iris, 
bright hazel. 

309, 9 ad.; Pea-Vine Mountain, near Sierra Nevada, November 20, 1867. Pine 
woods. 122 -91§ 78-63-16 1,3, 443. Same remarks. 

310, 2 ad.; Pea-Vine Mountain, near Sierra Nevada, November 20, 1867. Pine 
woods. 123— 3918 7§-6}—1 g—li—41—235. Same remarks. 

320, dad.; pine woods, shore of Lake Tahoe. (Mr. H.G. Parker.) 13—(?)—8—63— 
13—1,5,—43 93. 

443, gad.; Carson, March 21, 1868. Pines. 12%—22%—8—6}3. Bill, tarsi, and 
toes, black ; iris, blackish-sepia. 

444, 2ad.; Carson, March 21, 1868. Pines. 123—224—73—63. Same remarks. 

854, 2ad.; Camp 19, East Humboldt Mountains, August 4, 1868. 123—22—(?)— 
6. Same remarks. 

868, g ad.; Camp 19, August 12, 1868. 12}—22—(?)—68.. Same remarks. 

1447, g ad.; Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, July 23,1869. 123—234. 
Bill, tarsi, and toes, black; iris, umber. 


GYMNOKITTA CYANOCEPHALA. 


Blue Nutcracker; Maximilian’s ‘Jay.’ 


Gymnorhinus cyanocephalus, MAXIMILIAN, Reise Nord-Am., 1841, 21. 

Gymnokitta cyanocephala, BONAP., Consp. Av., I, 1850, 382.—BarrD, Birds N. Am., 
1858, 574; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 431.—Cooper, Orn. Cal., I, 292.— 
Cougs, Key, 1872, 163; Check List, 1873, No. 231; Birds N.W., 1874, 209.— 
b. B.& R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, Il, 1874, 260, pl. xxxviu, fig. 2—HENSHAW, 
1875, 331. 

This extraordinary bird was found to inhabit exclusively the nut-pine 
and cedar woods on the mountain ranges of the Interior, of which it was 
the most characteristic species. It was eminently gregarious, even breeding 
in colonies, and in winter congregating in immense flocks, which sometimes 
consisted of thousands of individuals, all uttering their querulous notes as 
they swept to and fro over the hills, in their restless migrations. Its blue 
color is about the only feature in this bird which would lead one at first 
sight to suspect its relationship with the Jays, all its habits being so utterly 


oe to Captain Charles Bendire, U.S. A., this is by no means the usual 
position of the nest. [See Bulletin of the Nuttall Or nithological Olub, Vol. I, No. 2, 
July, 1876, pp. 44, 45.| 
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different from those of the more familiar species of this family. It is as 
essentially migratory as the Passenger Pigeon (Jctopistes migratoria) of the 
east, its appearance in and departure from a locality being equally sudden. 
We have often visited a nut-pine woods and found it one day full of 
noisy, roving troops, and the next as gloomy and silent as if a bird had 
never made its appearance there. In fall and winter, the large flocks, 
as they sweep back and forth over the scantily-wooded foot-hills, are sure 
to attract the attention of a stranger to the country, not merely from their 
appearance, but the more so from the fact that their peculiar piping notes 
of pe'-pe'-we, pe'-pe'-we, pe'-pe'-we are often the only sound which breaks the 
solitude of these desolate regions, and would thus catch the ear of the most 
unobservant person. 

In its manners, Maximilian’s Jay resembles Clarke’s Nutcracker (Pici- 
corvus) more than any other bird, the chief difference being its migratory 
nature, the latter being of very sedentary habits. Most of its movements 
are quite similar, its attitude being much the same as it sits upon the 
summit of a small cedar, quietly reconnoitering, while it also frequently 
alights upon the ground to pick up a fallen pine-seed or cedar-berry. — Its 
flight, however, is strikingly different, being almost exactly like that of the 
Robin (Turdus migratorius)—a gliding flight, with the wings rather inclined 
downward and the head raised—but is perhaps rather swifter. The various 
notes have all a striking character; the usual one resembles somewhat the 
tremulous, querulous wailing of the little Sereech Owl (Scops asio), but is 
louder, less guttural, and more plaintive, while another is something like 
the soft love-note of the Magpie (Pica hudsonica); besides, there is the 
peculiar piping whistle of pe’-wee, pe’, described above, and usually uttered 
during the migration of a flock. 

The breeding-season of this bird is remarkably early; for on the 21st 
of April, before we had thought of looking for their nests, full-grown young 
were flying about in a cedar and pinon grove near Carson City. In this 
grove we found the abandoned nests, perhaps a hundred or more in number, 
and also one containing young nearly ready to fly; but we were too late for 
the eggs. These nests were all saddled upon the horizontal branches, at a 


. height of eight or ten feet from the ground, and, except that they were 
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more bulky, resembled in their construction those of the eastern Blue Jay 
(Cyanura cristata). The single nest which was not deserted contained four 
fledgelings, which, when taken out for examination and placed in our hat, 
scrambled out, at the same time squalling vociferously. In color they 
resembled the old birds, but were of a duller and more uniform blue. 


> . 
* List of specimens. 


502, ¢ ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 20, 1868. Cedars. 113—18g—64—5. 
Bill, tarsi, and toes, deep black ; iris, deep sepia; interspaces of seutella and under 
surface of toes, ashy-whitish. 

503, 2 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 20,1868. Cedars. 103—18—5}3—48. 
Same remarks. 

507, ¢ ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 21, 1868. Cedars. 113—19—6g—5}3. 
Same remarks. 


PICA NUTTALLI. 


Yellow-billed Magpie. 
Pica nuttalli, AUDUBON, Orn. Biog., IV, 1838, 450, pl. 362.—BatrD, Birds N. Am., 
1858, 578; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 433.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., I, 295. 
Pica melanoleuca var. nuttalli, CouES, Key, 1872, 164; Check List, 1873, No. 233a; 
Birds N.W., 1874, 212. 
Pica caudata var. nuttalli, B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, II, 1874, 270, pl. Xxxvumt, 
fig. 2. 

The Yellow-billed Magpie was observed only in the Sacramento 
Valley, where it was very abundant among the scattered oaks. It was 
found in the outskirts of Sacramento City as soon as the first large oaks 
were met with, moving about in small scattered flocks, and incessantly 
chattering, whether while on the wing or when perched among the branches; 
it appeared to be both more noisy and more gregarious than the Black- 
billed Magpie, which, however, it greatly resembled in other respects. 
Many nests were found, but they were all in the tops of the tallest oaks, 
and could not be reached; this was one of the most conspicuous differences 
in its habits from P. hudsonica, which was found to invariably build its nest 
in bushes, or, at most, only in the smallest trees, as alders and cedars, 
even where large trees were abundant; the dense thickets of willow and 
buffalo-berry bushes being preferred to any others. 
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List of specimens. 


64, d juv.; Sacramento, California, June 20,1867. Oaks. 148—22—74—5Z7—1— 
1,°,—68—54. 

65, d juv.; oaks. 168—233—73—63—14—113—8}—6}. 

66, ¢ juv.; Sacramento, California, June 20, 1867. Oaks. 154—23—73—64— 
113 7-5 

67, $ juv.; oaks. 163—234—7§—64—14—18—S—6}. 

68, 2 juv.; oaks. 153—223—74—63,—1,),—13—5—6. 

69, 2 juv.; oaks. 16—233—73—63—1,),—13—73—6}. 

70, 2 juv.; oaks. 163—231—73—63—14—1}—8— 6}. 

78, juv.; oaks, 16}—233—7}—6}—11—18—81 6}. 

79, juv.; oaks. 14—224—74—6—1,,—_ 1146-41. 

80, juv.; oaks. 16,3,—223—73—64—1,3,—1,9 81 69. 

314, g ad.; American River, Sacramento Co., Cal., November, 1867. (H. G. 
Parker.) 19—(?}—8—6j—1,7, 1] 310388. 

[All the specimens obtained, with the exception of the last, were immature and 
in molting condition; thus the measurements given are of little importance. In all, 
the bill and bare orbital-region is pure unshaded yellow, varying little, if any, with 
the specimen, being of a deep lemon-, or nearly chrome-yellow, the face more 
citreous. The skin over the whole body also, as well as the underside of the claws 
(possibiy only in young birds), is yellow. We did not notice, in examining this species, 
the leaden-blue outer ring to the iris, afterward found to be a constant feature in 
P. hudsonica.] 
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Black-billed Magpie. 


B. hudsonica—American Magpie. 


(Tah'-tut of the Washoes ; Que’-tou-gih, gih of the Paiutes.) 


Corvus hudsonicus, SABINE, App. Franklin’s Journey, 1823, 25, 261. 


Pica hudsonica, BoNAP., Comp. & Geog. List, 1838, 27,—Barrp, B. N. Am, 1858, 
576; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 432.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., I, 296. 


Pica melanoleuca var. hudsonica, COUES, Key, 1872, 164, fig. 106; Check List, 1873, 
No. 233a; B. N.W., 1874, 211.—HENSHAW, 1875, 334. 


Pica caudata var. hudsonica, ALLEN, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., III, 1872, 178.—B. B. 
& R., Hist. N. Am. B., II, 1874, 266, pl. xxxvmu, fig. 1. 


Pica rustica var. hudsonica, BArRD, Orn. Simpson’s Exped., 1876, 380. 


The Black-billed Magpie is one of the most characteristic birds of the 
Interior, but its abundance varies greatly, in fact, almost unaccountably; 
with the locality ; it is also one of the most conspicuous birds of that region, 


+ 
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being eminently distinguished by the elegance of its form and the striking 
contrasts of its plumage. In western Nevada, from the Sierras ecast- 
ward to the West Humboldt Mountains, it was one of the most abundant 
species, but on the opposite side of the Great Basin its entire absence 
from many favorable localities was noted as the most striking peculiarity 
of the fauna. It was most abundant in the rich valleys of the Truckee and 
Carson Rivers, and along the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada; and, 
although less common, it was very far from rare in the lower canons of the 
West Humboldt Mountains. It was resident wherever observed, and at 
all times was rather familiar than otherwise, though when much persecuted 
in one locality it soon learned, by the natural shrewdness characteristic of 
the family, to look out for itself. During the winter the Magpies resorted 
daily, in company with the Ravens, to the slaughter-houses to feed upon 
the offal. 

The Black-billed Magpie is more or less gregarious at all seasons, and 
when moving about usually goes in small troops, or loose flocks, which 
chatter in their peculiar manner as they fly. The usual note is a distinct 
chatter, unlike the note of any other bird of our acquaintance, but during 
the breeding-season a softer, more musical note is frequently uttered, sound- 
ing somewhat like kay'e-ehk-kay’. We did not detect any difference between 
the notes of this and the Yellow-billed species, although slight differences 
may exis’. 

List of specimens. 

101, g juv.; Camp 10, Truckee Meadows, Nevada, July 6, 1867. Willows. 16— 
244—83—7—1}—14—83—64. Bill, slaty-black, fading into ashy on bare orbital region - 
iris, very dark brown, with pearl-blue outer ring; tarsi and toes, black, the latter ashy 
beneath. 

143, f ad.; Camp 17, valley of the Humboldt, August 31, 1867. 193—23g—7}1— 
63—1,3,—14—103—83. Same remarks. 

178, 6 ad.; Camp 18, West Humboldt Mountains, September 10,1867. 184—23— 
74—64—1),—1),—10 8,8. Same remarks, 

194, 2 ad.; Camp 19, West Humboldt Mountains, September 19, 1867. 20—24— 
84—7—1,5,—14—111_9§. Same remarks. Bill, pure black. 

204, 2 ad.; Camp 19, September 21, 1867. 20—244—8,5,—7—14—1§—111—-93. 
Same remarks. 

246, ¢ ad.; Camp 19, October 11, 1867. 17§—214—74—64—1g—14—94—-8. Same 
remarks. 
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249, g ad.; Camp 19, October 12,1867. 193—244—8—7—1,5,—14—113—9}. Same 
remarks. 

289, 2 ad.; Camp 26, Truckee Meadows, November 18, 1867, 20}—24}—83—615— 
13—11}1—113—93. Same remarks. 

290, 2; Camp 26, Truckee Meadows, November 18, 1867. 19}—24}—83—7— 
(?)—(?)—11— 93. Same remarks. 

306, g ad.; Camp 26, November 20, 1867. (Slaughter-house.) 201—25—83—6{7— 
14, —144—111— 9}. Same remarks. 

307, ¢ ad.; Camp 26, November 20, 1867. (Slaughter-house.) 173—22Z—73—63— 


338, 9 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, November 25, 1867. (Slaughter-house.) 18}— 
23—7{—61—13—13—104—8,,. Same remarks. 

392, g ad.;- Washoe Valley, Nevada, January 3, 1868. (Willow-copse.) 20—241— 
84—6}. Same remarks. 

401, g ad.; Truckee Bottoms, December 19, 1867. 213—25—8}—7—13—13—13— 
114. Same remarks. 

407, ad.; Truckee Bottoms, December, 1867. 

501, eggs (8); Carson City, Nevada, April 20, 1868. Nest in cedar. 

506, eggs (2); Carson City, Nevada, April 21, 1868. Willows. 

509 (6), 510 (6), eggs; Carson City, Nevada, April 22, 1868. Willows. 

511, egg (1); Carson City, Nevada, April 23, 1868. (In nest from which No. 506 
were taken.) 

512, egg (1); Carson City, Nevada, April 23, 1868. Willows. 

513, eggs (4); Carson City, Nevada, April 23, 1868. Willows. 

514 (8), 515 (8), eggs; Carson City, Nevada, April 23, 1868. Buffalo-berry. 

526, eggs (3); Carson City, Nevada, April 25, 1868. Alder swamp. 

538, eggs (9); Carson City, Nevada, April 27, 1868. Willows. 

539, eggs (9); Carson City, Nevada, April 27, 1868. Buffalo-berry. 

540, eggs (9); Carson City, Nevada, April 27, 1868. Willows. 

541, eggs, (7); Carson City, Nevada, April 27, 1868. Willows. 

542, eggs (8); Carson City, Nevada, April 27, 1868. Willows. 

543, eggs (7); Carson City, Nevada, April 27, 1868. Buffalo-berry. 

544, eggs (6); Carson City, Nevada, April 27, 1868. Nut-pine. 

545, 546, eggs (6); Carson City, Nevada, April 27, 1868. Willows. 

547, eggs (6); Carson City, Nevada, April 27, 1868. Buftalo-berry bushes. 

548 (4), 549 (4), eggs; Carson City, Nevada, April 27, 1868. Willows. 

590 (3), 551 (2), eggs; Carson City, Nevada, April 27, 1868. Willows. 

552, eggs (2); Carson City, Nevada, April 27, 1868. Willows. 

556 (8), 557 (8), eggs; Carson City, Nevada, April 29, 1868. Alder-bushes. 

767, eggs (6); Truckee Bottom, May 29, 1868. Nest in willows on river-bank. 


[The nest is in every instance “domed,” the real nest being inclosed in an 
immense thorny covering, by which it is generally far exceeded in bulk. In the side 
of this covering is a winding passage leading into the nest. The purpose of this can- 
opy is possibly to conceal the very long tail of the bird, which, if exposed, would 
endanger its safety. | 
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CYANURA STELLERI. 
Steller’s Jay. 


B. frontalis—Blue-fronted Jay. 
(“Mountain Jay” of Californians.) 


Cyanura stelleri, BAIRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 581 (part)—CoorEr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 
298 (part). 

Cyanura stelleri var. frontalis, RiDGWAY, Am. Jour. Sci. and Arts, V, Jan., 1873, 
43.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., II, 1874, 279, pl. xxx1x, fig. 2. 

Cyanurus stelleri. b. frontalis, CouES, Check List, 1873, No. 235a; B. N.W., 1874, 


215. 

We found this Jay only among the pines on the Sierra Nevada, since 
it did not, like the Nutcracker (Picicorvus), occur on the higher ranges of 
the Great Basin, though it was represented on the eastern side by the C: 
macrolopha—neither the latter nor the subject of these remarks occurring at 
any point intermediate between the Sierra and the Wahsatch, along the 
line of our route. Except when driven to the lower ravines and foot-hills 
by the unusual continuance of cold weather or by violent snow-storms 
upon the mountains, it was not observed to descend to below the coniferous 
woods, though it was common in the lower edge of this forest-belt. It was 
almost always found in the same localities as Clarke’s Nutcracker, it being 
usual to see both species in one tree ; its voice seemed also exceedingly like 
that of the bird just mentioned, being a series of rough and grating, 
squawking or screeching notes, very different indeed from those of its east- 
ern congener, C. cristata, whose utterances are far more varied and flexible, 
and even musical in comparison; but like the eastern species it frequently 
imitated other birds, particularly the Hawks, some of which it mimicked, on 
oceasion, quite successfully. The usual note of the Blue-fronted Jay is a 
hoarse monosyllabic squawk, very deep-toned, and grating; but a monot- 
onous chatter is often heard, consisting of a rapid repetition of hollow-toned 
notes, somewhat like kuk, kuk, kuk, kuk, kuk, kuk, the style of utterance 
being comparable to the ‘“‘scythe-whetting” call of the Flickers (Colaptes), 
but much more sonorous and less musical. On one occasion we fired at an 
individual of this species in the top of a tall pine tree, and merely disabling 
one wing, its fall was broken by the resistance of the uninjured wing and 
outspread tail, the bird alighting easily upon one of the lower branches of 
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an adjoining tree, when it began to ascend by hopping from one limb to 
another, at the same time uttering a very perfect imitation of the squealing 
note of the Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo borealis), apparently for the purpose 
of preventing pursuit. 

On the 24th of February, 1868, during a protracted period of extreme 
cold weather, with deep snows on the mountains, we observed a pair of 
these Jays in a shade-tree on one of the back streets of Carson City; but 
they appeared ill at ease so near the habitations of man, skulking about, as 
if afraid of being seen in town, and evidently anxious to return to their 
native woods. 

List of specimens. 


321, d 2? ad.; El Dorado County, California. Presented by Mr. H. G. Parker. 
123—(?)—5g—41 13145343. 
322, 2 ad.; El Dorado County, California. Presented by Mr. H. G. Parker. 
127—(?)6—43—14—14—53—3}. 
SB 2 ye 328, gad.; Carson City, Nevada, November 27, 1867. 1243—17—6—4g—14—14 
“hi —5s—34. Bill, tarsi, and toes, deep black ; iris, vandyke-brown. 
- <A a! 4= 34 329, 2 ad. (mate of preceding); Carson City, Nevada, November 27, 1867, 12— 
$36 — $6 7—53—48 —1—14—5f-4. 
33434 cr $343 oR . ah ? ad.; Carson City, Nevada, November 27, 1867, 12—174—5§—4,°,—1—1,8, 
—v—v. 


53063 7= T3I93S~ 445, d ad.; Carson City, March 21, 1868, 123—18—6—5. Bill, tarsi, and toes, 
i black ; iris, bister. 

$3636 477, & ad.; Carson City, March 30, 1868, 12—171—6—44. 

497, 3 ad.; Carson City, April 18, 1868, 13—183—6}—5}. Bill, tarsi, and toes, 


a 
S36 37 deep black ; iris, bister. [Type of var. frontalis, Ridgw., 1. ¢.] 
498, 2 ad. (mate of preceding); Carson City, April 18, 1868. 113—174—5}4—4}, 
S234 40 [Type of var. frontalis, RiDGw., |. ¢.] 


CYANURA MACROLOPHA. 
Long-crested Jay. 


Cyanocitta macrolopha, BAIRD, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1854, 118. 

Oyanura macrolophus, BAIRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 582; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, 
No. 436.—CooPeEr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 300. ; 

Cyanura stelleri var. macrolopha, ALLEN, Bull. Mus. Zool., III, 1872, 178.—CovEs, 
Key, 1872, 165, fig. 107; Check List, 1873, No. 235a.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. 
Am. Birds, II, 1874, 281, pl. Xxrx, fig. 3.—HENSHAW, 1875, 335. 

Cyanura coronata var. macrolopha, RipGw., Am. Journ. Sci. and Arts, V, Jan., 
1873, 43. 


This more eastern representative of Steller’s Jay was first met with 
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among the pines of the Wahsatch Mountains, which formed, apparently, the 
western limit of its range. It was there by no means common, but became 
more so as we proceeded eastward into the Uintahs, where it was compara- 
tively plentiful. In its habits and manners it seemed a perfect counterpart 
of C. frontalis, but its notes appeared to be less sonorous than those of 
that form. 


List of specimens. 


1284, nest and eggs (6); Parley’s Park, June 25, 1869. Nest in small fir-tree, in 
edge of woods, saddled on horizontal branch, about 15 feet from ground. Nest aban- 
doned, and several of the eggs broken. 

1373, 3 ad.; Pack’s Caiion, Uintah Mountains, July 5, 1869. 133—19. Bill, 
black; iris, brown; legs and feet, black. 

1374, nest (of preceding, contained three fully-fledged young). Neston mountain- 
mahogany tree, on side of ravine of a secluded canon in the pine-region, situated in a 
sort of triple fork, near extremity of horizontal branch. 

1375, $ ad.; Pack’s Cation, July 6, 1869. 133—191. Same remarks. 

1445, 1446, juv.; Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, July 23, 1869. 


CYANOCITTA CALIFORNICA. 
California Valley Jay. 


( Yo-shoo'-ah of the Washoes.) 


Garrulus californicus, ViGoRs, Zool. Beechey’s Voy., 1839, 21, pl. v. 

Cyanocitta californica, StRIcKL., Ann. Mag. XV, 1845, 342.—Barrp, Birds N. 
Am., 1858, 584; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 437.—Cooper, Orn. Cal., I, 
1870, 302.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, II, 1874, 288, pl. xu, fig. 1. 

Aphelocoma floridana var. californica, Couns, Key, 1872, 166; Check List, 1873, 
No, 236b. ; 

Aphelocoma floridana. ¢. californica, Cours, Birds N.W., 1874, 219. 


The common “Valley Jay” of California was observed in abundance 
only among the western foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada, where it was seen 
both in the brushwood of the ravines and among the scattered pines. It 
was also noticed among the oaks of the plains, where, however, it was less 
plentiful. On the eastern slope it appeared to be quite common, at least 
on the foot-hills near Carson City, where, in 1868, it made its first appear- 
ance toward the last of April. 
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This species may be instantly distinguished at a distance from the C. 
woodhousii by the conspicuous contrast between the pale gray of the back 
and the blue of the wings and tail, as well as by the pure white lower 
parts; the colors of C. woodhousii being much more uniform, appearing 
almost entirely dull grayish-blue, brighter on the wings and tail. The 
notes, however, appear to be much the same in the two species. 


List of specimens. 


558, ¢ ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 29, 1868. Sage-brush, below pines. 124 
—16—5}—41. Bill, tarsi, and toes, deep black; iris, bister. 

559, d ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 29, 1868, 124—16—51—41. Same re- 
marks. 

560, 2 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 29, 1868. 114—153—51—41, Same re- 
marks. 


CYANOCITTA WOODHOUSII. 
Woodhouse’s Jay. 


( We'-ahk of the Paiutes. ) 

Cyanocitta woodhousii, BAIRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 585, pl. 59; Cat. N. Am. B., 
1859, No. 438.—Coorer, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 304. 

Aphelocoma floridana var. woodhousti, ALLEN, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., III, 1872, 
179.—Couxs, Key, 1872, 166; Check List, 1873, No. 236a; B. N.W., 1874, 
219. 

Cyanocitta californica var. woodhousti, B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., II, 1874, 291, pl. 
XL, fig. 3. 

Cyanocitta floridana var. woodhousii, HENSHAW, 1875, 337. 

This very interesting bird we found to be the most generally-distrib- 
uted species of the family, since it occurred on nearly every range where 
there was water in the main canons, or extensive woods of nut-pine and . 
cedar on the slopes; it was said to occasionally visit the wooded valleys of 
the Truckee and Carson Rivers, but we never saw it at either place, 
although it was found to be more or less common in the similar valley of 
the Weber, in Utah. At our camp on the western slope of the West Hum- 
boldt Mountains, it was very abundant in September, and one of the most 
familiar birds of the neighborhood. It was very unsuspicious where not 
molested, and anything unusual in the occupation of any one about the 
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camp was sure to excite its curiosity. On one occasion, while the writer 
was at work skinning birds in the shade of the bushes overhanging the 
stream, one often came and perched upon a branch near by, quietly watch- 
ing every movement with all the inquisitive curiosity of a Cat-bird (Galeo- 
scoptes carolinensis). On the opposite side of the same range, in Buena Vista 
Camion, it was also common, and was there several times observed in the 
gardens and door-yards of the town. It was also rather common on the 
eastern slope of the Ruby range, in the extensive pinon and cedar woods, 
while at ‘City of Rocks,” in the southern portion of Idaho, the most north- 
ern point reached during our trip, it was very numerous in October, among 
the woods of the same description. On the western foot-hills of the Wah- 
satch it was more or less plentiful, according to the locality, among the 
scrub-oaks, while many were seen in the valley of the Weber. It did not 
occur in Parley’s Park, however, the altitude of that place being probably 
too great. 

In its manners this Jay and its congeners differ strikingly from the 
species of the genus Cyanura, or the Crested Jays, their movements calling 
to mind the Mocking-bird (Mimus polyglottus) and the Cat-bird (Galeoscoptes 
carolinensis), their manner of flight being exactly the same, while they 
exhibit a similar predilection for thickets and scrubby brushwood. The 
notes of the present species greatly resemble those of C. californica, and 
are harsh and piercing to an extreme degree. That most frequently uttered 
is a shrill screech, sounding like we’-ahk, we'-ahk, whence the name bestowed 
upon it by the Paiute Indians. 


List of specimens. 


162, g ad.; Camp 18, West Humboldt Mountains, September 4, 1867. Brush- 
wood, along brook. 11{—153—5—43—1,,—1,,—53—4. Bill, tarsi, and toes, deep 
black ; iris, chestnut-hazel. 

186, g ad.; Camp 18, West Humboldt Mountains, September 12,1867, Junipers. 
12—15,,—5—4,5,—1,,—1,5, 53, 3H... Same remarks. 

188, 2 ad.; Camp 18, West Humboldt Mountains, September 13, 1867. Brush- 
wood, along brook. 12}—15}—54—43—1}—_15,_534,9,.. Same remarks. 

242, g ad.; Camp 19, West Humboldt Mountains, October 8, 1867. Sage brush. 
12,5,—1543—54—4,,,_ 1415, 6-4. Same remarks. 

1190, juv.; Salt Lake Uity, Utah, June 19, 1869. 114—15. Bill and feet, black ; 
iris, brown. 
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on 


FamMIty TYRANNIDA—Tyrant FLYCATCHERS. 
TYRANNUS VERTICALIS. 


Western Kingbird; “Arkansas Flycatcher.” 

Tyrannus verticalis, Say, Long’s Exped., Il, 1823, 60.—Barrp, Birds N. Am., 
1858, 173; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 126.—Cooper, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 
312.—Covrs, Key, 1872, 170, figs. 110a, 112; Check List, 1873, No. 244; 
Birds N.W., 1874, 236.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, II, 1874, 324, pl. 
XLIU, fig. 2. HENSHAW, 1875, 342. 

Generally distributed throughout all fertile districts of the west, this 
species was extremely abundant in favorable localities, this being especially 
the case at Sacramento, where perhaps no other species equaled it in num- 
bers. In its habits, this Kingbird is remarkably similar to the eastern 
species, 7’. carolinensis, and their nest and eggs cannot be distinguished; but 
it is of an even more vivacious and quarrelsome disposition, continually 
indulging in aérial combats, sometimes to such an extent that half a dozen 
or more may be seen pitching into each other promiscuously, but apparently 
more from playful than pugnacious motives. They are also of a very sym- 
pathetic disposition, for when a nest is disturbed, the owners soon bring 
around them, by their cries, all the others in the neighborhood; but no 
sooner do they assemble than they begin their playful contests, and fill the 
air with their twitterings. Their notes are all weaker and less rattling than 
those of the eastern species, partaking more of the character of a tremu- 
lous, though rather shrill, twitter. 

We know of no other bird so easily tamed, or which so thoroughly 
enjoys the society and protection of human beings, when once domesticated, 
as this species, as the following account of three individuals possessed by 
us in the field, at various times, may show:— 

The first of these pets, familiarly known to the party as “Chippy,” 
was obtained about the middle of July from the Indians, who had just 
taken him, along with three others, all fully fledged, from the nest. He 
was carried to camp, and fed with grasshoppers and flies until able to catch 
them for himself, which he learned to do in about a week after he acquired 
the power of flight. The little fellow had a most voracious appetite, and 
during the day continually followed us about, teasing for grasshoppers, 
until he had eaten enough, after which he quieted down for five minutes or 


: 
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so, when he began to clamor for more—thus appearing to be always hungry. 
Had one person the office of keeping him supplied with food he would con- 
sequently have been extremely troublesome; but, fortunately, all became 
interested in him, and he thus received favors and caresses from all hands. 
When gorged with food, he usually remained perched upon the shoulder 
of the one who carried him, but sometimes he would fly off to his favorite 
perch, a rope running from the rear of a tent to a stake in the ground; or, 
if it happened to be midday and the sun particularly oppressive, would 
take shelter underneath a hoisted umbrella, hung beneath the fly of a tent 
for the purpose of shading a thermometer, perching upon one of the ribs 
of the apparatus. Chippy was the earliest riser in camp, and at day- 
break his merry twitter aroused his human companions, of whom his 
favorite one, the writer, he would often awake by alighting in his face, for 
he would invariably select him from the dozen or more persons who lay on 
the ground wrapped in their blankets. At all times he was greatly averse 
to being left alone, and when night approached would nestle more closely 
against one’s neck, twittering contentedly until asleep, and if removed 
exhibiting the greatest disappointment, while he was often so persistent in 
keeping his place that repeated removals were necessary to induce him to 
remain upon the roost provided for him, inside the tent. 

His almost insatiable appetite was the subject of comment by us all, 
and speculations were indulged in as to the probable number of grasshop- 
pers he consumed ina day. It was finally agreed that this should be settled 
by experiment, so each person was instructed to keep count of the number 
he himself fed him during the day. At evening notes were compared, and 
it was found that he had been fed one hundred and twenty grasshoppers 
since morning! 

From the very first he was so completely tame that he did not exhibit 
under any circumstances the slightest trace of timidity; he always disliked 
to be handled, however, but this was evidently on account of his plumage, 
merely, for he would immediately come to any one who called him, or 
alight upon a hand held out as an invitation. He soon learned his own 
name, and knew it so well that when he had strayed some distance from 


camp (as he often did when led away by the temptations of companions 
34 PR 
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of his kind, who often visited the vicinity of our camp for the purpose), 
it was only necessary to call him, and if within hearing he was sure 
to leave his comrades with impolite abruptness and fly in haste to camp, 
twittering gladly as he came. The writer was once leaving the camp for a 
trip into the mountains, and had searcely reached the mouth of the cation, 
several hundred yards distant, when Chippy’s familiar voice was heard, and 
on looking back he was discovered following, as fast as his wings could 
carry him, twittering with all his might, as if calling out for us to wait for 
him. He soon overtook us, and, alighting upon our shoulder, accompanied 
us on our way, every now and then flying off after a butterfly or other 
insect that had caught his eye, capturing which he would return and beat 
his prey against the hard brim of our straw hat until in a condition to be 
swallowed; or often these little detours were for the purpose of sporting 
awhile with others of his species encountered by the way, returning in a 
little while, followed by them to within a few yards, when they would 
alight on a branch, apparently wondering at the perfect understanding 
existing between us. After ascending the canon to where the path became 
too much obstructed by rocks and brushwood to proceed farther, except 
on foot, we dismounted and unsaddled; Chippy seemed disposed to rest, 
so he was placed in the shade of the saddle, as it lay upon the ground, 
and we proceeded on our way. ‘The little fellow soon missed us, however, 
and it was not long before he found us out, by the report of our gun—a 
sound with which he had long been familiar, and which he had not learned 
to fear, the barrel of our gun often being his perch when he accompanied 
us on our trips, even the report, though of course startling him, not fright- 
ening him from our shoulder. On several occasions did the report of our 
gun prove the means of directing him to us when he had strayed beyond 
his usual bounds, such a circumstance once occurring half a mile from camp, 
after-he had been missing all the morning. His natural fondness for the 
society of the birds of his species living in the neighborhood did not have 
the effect of in the least alienating his affections, but came, nevertheless, 
near costing him his life, the cireumstances being as follows: He used daily 
to bring his playmates to the camp, where, after sporting about with them for 
a half hour or so, they would all leave together and be absent, sometimes 
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the whole afternoon, Chip often not returning until near evening; we began 
to fear that in consequence of this some harm might befall him while out of 
our sight, or that some day he might fail to return at all; so, as the best 
means of preventing such a misfortune, we determined to frighten the wild 
birds away when they should next make their appearance, and thus keep 
Chip out of temptation. A favorable opportunity presented one afternoon 
when three were sporting together at a considerable height near our “amp; 
and having just observed Chippy on his accustomed perch, brought out 
our gun and fired at them. Fortunately none were hit, for one of them, 
Which proved to be our pet, separated from the rest and flew in terror to 
the camp, screaming with all his might. We hastened back, fearing he had 
been injured, and found him perched upon a rope, terribly frightened, but 
not at all hurt. His disregard for firearms was now at an end, and when 
‘we approached him with gun in hand he beat a precipitate retreat, and 
continued to do so at every attempt, his feathers pressed close to his body 
and his neck stretched—the very picture of fear. The moment the weapon 
was laid aside, however, his confidence was restored, and he was then as 
easily approached as before. 

We carried Chippy with us, as we moved from camp to camp, for 
nearly two months after. Everywhere he excited curiosity and wonder, 
even among the Indians, while the members of our party grew daily more 
attached to him. One morning, however, in the latter part of September, 
we missed his familiar awakening twitter, and when we arose from our 
blankets he could not be found. Search was made throughout the day, 
but without success, and a large hawk having been seen early in the 
morning hovering about the place, seemed to explain the cause of his dis- 
appearance. He was never afterward seen. 

It was suggested by members of the party that instead of exhibiting 
the docility and intelligence characteristic of the species, this bird was per- 
haps an exceptional individual, and that another could not be found which 
would afford a parallel case. The following summer, however, another 
young one was taken from the nest, and being reared under exactly the 
same circumstances developed the same traits to such perfection that he 
would have absolutely passed for the same bird. As happened with 
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Chippy No. 1, the new pet after a while attracted others of his species to 
our camp, and these soon became so familiar that they would perch upon 
the tents, even during our presence. One individual happened to alight 
upon the fly of the mess-tent while we were at lunch, and being near 
the edge of the canvas, and his shadow showing his exact position from 
beneath, he was easily caught. This proved to be a full-grown bird, 
although evidently one of the year, and being placed in a cage and sump- 
tuously fed for a day or two, was released in Chip’s presence, and would 
not depart. He had become almost as tame as his companion, and remained 
with us until both were killed by our domesticated hawks, some fine speci- 
mens of Buteo swainsoni, which were allowed the liberty of the camp. 


List of specimens. 


15, nest and eggs (8); Sacramento, California, June 11, 1867, Nest in large 
cotton-wood tree. 

16, nest and eggs (3); Sacramento, June 11, 1867. Nest in small willow, in copse. 

17, 2 ad. (parent of No. 15). 84—14§—4,—4,),—3—}—3g—1}. _ Bill, tarsi, and 
toes, deep black; iris, hazel. 

37, nest and eggs; Sacramento, June 12, 1867. Nest in small cotton-wood, in 
copse. 

45, nest and eggs (3); Sacramento, June 17, 1867. Nest on horizontal branch of 
large cotton-wood. 

46, 3 ad. (parent of preceding.) 94—16)—54—43—}—1)_4— 13. Bill, tarsi, and 
toes, deep black; iris, hazel. 

71, nest and eggs (4); Sacramento, June 20, 1867. Nest in top of small oak, in 
grove. 

1180, nest and eggs (4); Salt Lake City, Utah, June 18, 1869. Nest on small 
mountain-mahogany bush, overhanging cliff. 

1181, nests and eggs; same date and remarks, 

1408, nest; Bear River Valley, July, 1869. [J. C. Olmstead.] 


TYRANNUS CAROLINENSIS. 
Kingbird. 
Lanius tyrannus var. y carolinensis, GMEL., Syst. Nat., I, 1788, 302. 


Tyrannus carolinensis, TEMMINCK, Tabl. Méth. —, 24.—Barrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 
171; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 124.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 311.—Covzs, 
Key, 1872, 169, pl. 11, figs. 1, 2, 110b, 111; Check List, 1873, No. 242; Birds 
N.W., 1874, 235.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I], 1874, 316, pl. xxim, fig. 
4,—HENSHAW, 1875, 341. 


In the rich valley of the Truckee River, in western Nevada, two or 
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more pairs of this familiar eastern bird had their abode among the large 
cotton-wood trees near our camp; in fact, this species seemed to be no more 
rare in that locality than the Z. verticalis, which, however, was itself far 
from common. On the eastern border of the Great Basin it was more 
abundant, being quite as numerous in the Salt Lake Valley as the 7. verti- 
calis, both frequently nesting in the same grove. 
List of specimens. 
1496, 2 juv.; Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, August 10, 1869. 84— 
14}. Bill, tarsi, and toes, black; iris, dark brown. 


MYIARCHUS CINERASCENS. 
Ash-throated Flycatcher. 
Tyrannula cinerascens, LAWRENCE, Ann. Lye. N. H. New York, V, 1851, 109. 
Myiarchus cinerascens, SCLATER, Ibis, 1859, 121.—Cours, Key, 1872, 171; Check 
List, 1873, No. 248; B. N.W., 1874, 239. 
Myiarchus ecrinitus var. cinerascens, B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., II, 1874, 337, pl. 
XLII, fig. 6. —HENSHAW, 1875, 345. 
Myiarchus mexicanus, BAIRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 179 (not of KAupP); Catal., 1859, 
No. 151.—Coorer, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 316. 

This species was apparently not abundant anywhere, being probably 
more so in the Sacramento Valley than in any locality eastward of the 
Sierra Nevada. It was not noticed in the vicinity of Sacramento City, in 
June, but among the oaks of the plains toward the foot-hills of the Sierras 
it was common early in July. A few were observed among the cotton- 
woods of the lower Truckee in July and August, and it was also a not infre- 
quent summer-resident in the canons of the Ruby Mountains, where it was 
most often observed perched upon a gnarled cedar or mountain-mahogony 
overhanging the top of a rocky gorge or high cliff. It was very rare in 
Parley’s Park. 

Resembling its eastern relative, the Great Crested Flycatcher (MZ. crini- 
tus), in its general habits, its notes, however, are weaker, and do not possess 
in so great a degree the strikingly wild character so marked in the vehe- 
ment whistlings of that species. , 

List of specimens. 


104, ¢ ad.; Truckee Reservation (Camp 12), Nevada, July 24,1867, 84—135—4— 
34{—3—J—33—1}%. Bill, deep black; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, black. 
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SAYORNIS NIGRICANS. 
Black Pewee. 
Tyrannula nigricans, SWAINSON, Synop. Mex. Birds, Philos. Mag., I, 1827, 367. 
Sayornis nigricans, BONAP., Comp. Rend., XXVIII, 1854, 87.—Bairp, B. N. Am., 
1858, 183; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 134.—CoopeEr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 319.— 
Cougs, Key, 1872, 172; Check List, 1873, No. 251.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. 
B., II, 1874, 340, pl. xiv, fig. 1—HENSHAW, 1875, 347. 

The Black Pewee was found only at Sacramento, where it was rather 
common about the out-buildings of habitations near the river. In its socia- 
ble disposition, its movements, and its ordinary note of chip, it reminded us 
exactly of the eastern S. fuscus; we did not, however, hear it utter a note 
similar to that from which the latter receives its common name, but judging 
from the extreme similarity of the other notes, so far as heard, consider it 
likely that the one to which we refer is also uttered. 


SAYORNIS SAYUS. 


Say’s Pewee. 


( To-que'-oh of the Paiutes.) 


Muscicapa saya, BONAP., Am. Orn., I, 1825, 20, pl. 1, fig. 3. 

Sayornis sayus, BArRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 185; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 136. 
CoopER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 320.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 172 ; Check List, 1873, 
No. 250; B. N.W., 1874, 240.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., II, 1874, 347, pl. 
XLV, fig. 3.— HENSHAW, 1875, 349. 

Throughout the country eastward of the Sierra Nevada, this interest- 
ing bird was found in all suitable places, though it was not abundant any- 
where, since it was seldom that more than one pair inhabited a restricted 
locality. Its favorite haunts were the rocky shores of the lakes and 
rivers, or the walls of the lower cafions in the mountains, where it built 
its bulky but soft and downy nest among the recesses of the rocks, or, 
as was more often the case, upon a narrow shelf of rock projecting from 
the ceiling or dome of a cave. In those wild localities it was found to be 
rather shy in its disposition; but wherever man had fixed his abode upon the 
dreary waste this species was attracted to his vicinity, thus assuming the 
semi-domesticated habits of S. fuscus and S. nigricans, which it repre- 
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sents in this intermediate region. It was even noticed at several stage- 
stations in the midst of the Humboldt and Carson Deserts, where no water 
occurred except in the artificial wells. About the larger settlements it was 
found to be more numerous, and at Unionville, in the West Humboldt 
Mountains, had, with Sialia arctica and Salpinctes obsoletus, taken possession 
of the abandoned adobe houses in the upper portion of the town. At this 
place we observed a nest which was attached to the under side of the eave 
of a large stone building, being apparently built upon the base of a deserted 
nest of the Cliff Swallow (Petrochelidon lunifrons). 

While this species agrees with its more western and eastern represent- 
atives (S. nigricans and S. fuscus) in nesting-habits, the character of its 
nest and eggs, its fondness for rocky localities in the vicinity of water, and 
in the readiness with which it becomes attached to the vicinity of dwellings, 
it differs from both in notes, the usual utterance being a fine plaintive peer, 
peer, much like a certain wailing note of Contopus virens, another common 
note being a prolonged querulous twitter. 


List of specimens. 


181, 2 ad.; West Humboldt Mountains (Camp 18), Nevada, September 11, 1867. 
8),—127—443 9, 3-3-3418. __ Bill, tarsi, and toes, deep black ; iris, hazel. 

456, g ad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 25, 1868. 73—123—4,5,—34. Bill, deep 
black; iris, bister; tarsi and toes, plumbeous-black, 

457, 2 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 25, 1868. 7}4—123—4,'|,—3,,. Same 
remarks, 

762, nest and eggs (2); island in Pyramid Lake, Nevada, May 23, 1868. Nest 
attached to shelf on roof of cave, on rocky shore. 

764, nest and eggs (4); east shore of Pyramid Lake, May 25, 1868. Nest on shelf 
in cave, among the tufa domes. 


CONTOPUS BOREALIS. 


Olive-sided Flycatcher. 


Tyrannus borealis, SWANSON, Fauna Bor. Am., II, 1831, 141, pl. xxxy. 

Contopus borealis, BArrD, B. N. Am., 1858, 188; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No, 137.— 
CoorER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 323—CovEs, Key, 1872, 173; Check List, 1873, 
No. 253; B. N.W., 1874, 243.—B. B. &R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 1874, 353, pl. 
XLIV, fig. 1— HENSHAW, 1875, 350. 


This interesting bird was a rather common summer-resident in the 
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higher portion of the pine-belt of the Wahsatch, and we have every reason 
to believe that it is also found in similar localities on the Sierra Nevada. 
Near the summits of the pine-clad hills in the vicinity of our camp in 
Parley’s Park it was by no means rare in certain parts of the woods, its 
favorite resort being those portions of the forest where many of the trees 
had been deadened by fire, the most characteristic associate species being 
Chrysomitris pinus, Carpodacus cassini, and Junco caniceps. It was extremely 
shy, and could be approached only with the greatest difficulty. Attention 
was usually attracted to it by its mellow whistling notes, which bore a 
faint resemblance to certain utterances of the Cardinal Grosbeak (Cardinalis 
virginianus), the bird being generally perched upon the summit of a tall 
dead pine. One of the specimens obtained was secured only by a tedious 
and difficult climb to the top of a very tall fir-tree, which fortunately began 
branching near the ground, the bird having lodged among the topmost 
branches. The first individual of the species that we saw was perched 
quite a distance off, upon a dead mahogany tree on the side of one of 
the lower cafions of the East Humboldt Mountains. Being the first example 
we had ever seen, its appearance struck us as quite peculiar, as it sat quietly 
in an upright attitude, but it was at last decided to be a Shrike (Collurio); 
upon returning down the canon an hour or more afterward, however, it was 
noticed occupying the same position, but presently it flew from the perch 
and snapped an insect in the air, when it retuned to the branch and beat 
it against the limb in true flycatcher style. 


List of specimens. 


875, gad.; East Humboldt Mountains (Camp 21), Nevada, August 29, 1868. 74 
—13—(?)—34. Upper mandible, black, lower dilute brown, more yellowish basally ; 
iris, deep sepia; whole interior of mouth, rich orange-yellow; tarsi and toes, sepia- 
black. 

1273, g ad.; Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, June 23, 1869. 7Z%—13$. 
Bill, black, lower mandible pale wax-brown, more yellowish basally, the tip black; 
iris, brown; feet, deep black; interior of mouth, deep yellow. 

1423, gad.; Parley’s Park, July 17, 1869. 7$—13,;. Upper mandible, black, 
lower wood-brown, more yellowish basally; interior of mouth, rich Indian-yellow ; 
iris, brown ; tarsi and toes, deep black. 
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CONTOPUS RICHARDSONIL.! 
Richardson’s Pewee. 

Tyrannula richardsonii, SWAINSON, Fauna Bor. Aw., I, 1831, 146, pl. xLv1, lower 

figure. 
Contopus richardsonii, BAIRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 189; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 
138.—CoorEr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 325. 

Contopus virens var. richardsonii, ALLEN, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., II, 1872, 179.— 
CovEs, Key, 1872, 174; Check List, 1873, No. 255a.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. 
Am. B., I, 1874, 360, pl. xLiv, fig. 4 -HENSHAW, 1875, 353. 

Contopus (virens var. ?) richardsonii, CoUES, Birds N.W., 1874, 247. 

Richardson’s Pewee was met with in every wooded locality, and was 
no less common at an altitude of 8,000 feet, in the Wahsatch Mountains, 
than at Sacramento, but little above the sea-level. In all respects except 
its notes and the character of its nest, this species is a counterpart of the 
eastern Wood Pewee (C. virens), its appearance and manners being quite 
the same. It seems, however, to be more crepuscular than the eastern 
species, for while it remains quiet most of the day, no sooner does the sun 
set than it begins to utter its weird, lisping notes, which increase in loud- 
ness and frequency as the evening shades deepen. At Sacramento we fre- 
quently heard these notes about our camp at all times of the night. This 
common note of Richardson’s Pewee is a harsh, abrupt lisping utterance, 
more resembling the ordinary rasping note of the Night-Hawk (Chordeiles 
popetue) than any other we can compare it with, though it is of course 
weaker, or in strength proportioned to the size of the bird. Being most 
frequently heard during the close of day, when most other animals become 
silent and Nature presents its most gloomy aspect, the voice of this bird 
sounds lonely, or even weird. 

The nest of this species, as is well known, differs very remarkably from 
that of C. virens, being almost invariably placed in the crotch between 
nearly upright forks, like that of certain Empidonaces, as E. minimus and 
E. obscurus, instead of being saddled upon a horizontal branch, while its 
structure is very different, the materials being chiefly plant-fibers and 


1 With almost absolute similarity to C. virens, its eastern representative, in all 
appreciable details of form, size, and color, this bird presents such radical differences 
in notes, accompanied by certain peculiarities of habits, that we feel bound to cousider 
it a distinct species, 
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stems of fine grasses, instead of beautiful lichens and mosses, matted 
together with spiders’ webs, and with but a slight admixture of other sub- 
stances. All its habits, however, especially its deportment, are exactly 
those of C. virens, while the eggs of the two species are scarcely, if at all, 
distinguishable. 

At Sacramento we observed in this bird a remarkable display of attach- 
ment to its favorite haunts, especially to the place where the nest is built. 
The nest and eggs of a pair had been taken and the female killed as she 
flew from the nest; several days afterward, upon revisiting the locality, 
and happening to look up at the site of the former nest, we were sur- 
prised to see a new one already completed in the very same spot, the male 
having found another mate. When we climbed to the nest the male exhib- 
ited more than usual anxiety, and upon returning the following day it was 
found to be abandoned, and the only egg it contained broken. 


List of specimens. 


12, nest and eggs (2); Sacramento, June 10, 1867. Nest at extremity of broken 
dead branch near top of small oak, in grove. 

13, 2 ad. (parent of No. 12); Sacramento, California, June 10, 1867. 6,3,—104— 
3{—3— 23-14.‘ Bill, deep black above, light-brownish beneath, more yel- 
low basally, the point nearly black ; whole interior of mouth, deep orange-yellow ; iris, 
dark brown; tarsi and toes, black. 

42, nest and eggs (2); Sacramento, June 15, 1867. Nest saddled on rather large 
branch of oak, in grove, about 15 feet from ground. 

43, 2 ad. (parent of No. 42); Sacramento, June 15, 1867. 64—10—3,5,—21}1_ 
oe 214. Bill, black, basal half of lower mandible dilute brown. 

86, nest and eggs; Sacramento, June 16, 1867. Situated like No. 12. 

88, nest and eggs; Sacramento, June 24, 1867. Same situation. 

89, nest; Sacramento, June 24, 1867, 

898, ¢ juv.; East Humboldt Mountains (Camp 23, Secret Valley), September 6, 
1868. 6i{—10%—(?)—21%. Upper mandible, black, lower clear pale yellow, the tip 
black ; iris, sepia; tarsi and toes, black. 

1250, nest and eggs; Parley’s Park, Utah, June 23, 1869. Nest in aspen, 20 feet 
from ground. 

1282, nest and eggs (3); Parley’s Park, June 25, 1869. Nest in crotch of dead 
aspen, along stream. 

1304, nest and eggs (2); Parley’s Park, June 27, 1869, Nest in crotch of dead 
aspen. 

1315, nest and eggs (2); Parley’s Park, June 27, 1869. Nest in dead aspen. 

1503, 2 ad.; Parley’s Park, August 12, 1869. 67,—10,8,. Upper mandible, black, 
lower scarcely paler; interior of mouth, rich yellow; iris, brown; legS and feet, black. 
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EMPIDONAX PUSILLUS.’ 
Little Flycatcher; Traill’s Flycatcher. 
(Pish'-e-wah'-e-tse of the Shoshones. ) 


? Platyrhynchus pusillus, SWAINSON, Synop. Mex. Birds, Philos. Mag., I, 1827, 366. 


Empidonax pusillus, CABANIS, Journ. fiir Orn., 1855, 480.—Bartrp, Birds N. Am., 
1858, 194; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 141.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., 
II, 1874, 366, pl. XLIVv, fig. 9. 

Empidonax traillit var. pusillus, Cours, Key, 1872, 175; Check List, 1873, No. 
257a.—HENSHAW, 1875, 356. 

Empidonaz traillii. b. pusillus, Cours, Birds N.W., 1874, 252. 

Empidonaz traillii, COOPER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 327, 


This is the most abundant and generally distributed of the Hmpidonaces, 
being, so far as known, the only one of the genus occurring across the 
entire breadth of the continent.’ It prefers the lower portions of the 
country, however, its favorite haunts being the willows of the river-valleys, 
and we did not find it higher up among the mountains than an altitude of 
about 7,000 feet, where it was confined to the willow thickets bordering 
the streams flowing across the parks. In the environs of Sacramento City 
it was, next to Tyrannus verticalis, the commonest of the Flycatchers, and 
was as characteristic of the willow copses as Contopus richardsoni was 
of the oak groves. In its manners, this species is more lively than its 
mountain relatives, EZ. obscurus and EF. hammondi, especially after sunset, 
when they chase one another among the bushes, twittering as they fly, 
frequently perching on a high twig and with swelled throats uttering their 
not unmusical note of twip'utawah', which is translated by the people 
of Parley’s Park as “pretty dear,” by which name it was there familiar to 


every one. 


1We are unable to appreciate differences between western and eastern (“traillii”) 
specimens of this species sufficient to constitute the latter a recognizable variety. It 
is only those specimens from the dryer and more scantily wooded localities of the West 
which are paler and grayer colored than the average of eastern examples, and even 
then the difference is not comparable to that existing between PB. flaviventris and P. 
difficilis. 

*As stated above, we consider pusillus and “traillii” to be in every respect 
identical, while we hold flaviventris and diffcilis to be specifically distinct. 
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List of specimens. 


33, nest and eggs (4); Sacramento, California, June 12, 1867. Nest about 2 feet 
from ground, in small bush in cotton-wood copse. 

36, 2 ad. (parent of above); Sacramento, June 12, 1867. 68—88—(?). 

83, nest and eggs; Sacramento, California, June 24,1867. Nest about 4 feet from 
ground, in small bush in willow copse. 

84, 2 ad. (parent of eggs No. 83); Sacramento, June 24, 1867, 53—8i—2,°,— 
uh ear sais 24—14. Upper mandible, black, lower dilute brownish-yellow, more 
whitish basally; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, deep hazel. 

94, nest and eggs; Santamente June 29, 1867. Nest situated like No. 83. 

876, 2 ad. (parent of 877); Ruby Valley, Nevada (Camp 21), August 29, 1868. 
53—8g—(?)—24. Upper mandible, black, lower very dilute lilaceous-brown, more 
yellowish basally; whole interior of months rich orange-yellow; tarsi and toes, deep 
black. 

877, juv.; Ruby Valley, Nevada (Camp 21), August 29, 1878. 54—81—(?)—21. 
Upper mandible, plumbeous-black, lower pale lilaceous, more yellowish basally; whole 
interior of mouth, rich orange-yellow; iris, purplish-bister; tarsi and toes, pale plum- 
beous. 

1100, d ad.; Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, Utah, Jane 4, 1869. 63—9}, 
Upper mandible, black, lower dilute brown; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, deep black. 

1101, 2 ad. (mate of preceding); Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, Utah, June 
4, 1869, 6—8 3. Same remarks.! 

1242, 1243, 1244, 1245, 1246, 1247; nests and eggs. Parley’s Park, Wahsatch 
Mountains, Utah, iene 23, 1869. tess among willows Aipat stream, generally about 
5 or 6 feet from ground. 

1288, nest and eggs (2); Parley’s Park, June 25, 1869. Nest in wild-rose brier, 
among undergrowth of thicket, along stream. 

1305, nest and eggs (4); Parley’s Park, June 27, 1869. Nest in wild-rose brier. 

1316, nest and egg (L); Parley’s Park, June 27, 1869. Nest in rose-bush. 

1330, nest and eggs (4); Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869. Same remarks. 

1331, nest and eggs (3); Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869. Nest in rose-bush, under- 
growth of willow-copse. 

1358, nest; Parley’s Park, July 2, 1869. Nest in rose-bush, by stream. 

1420, nest and eggs (3); Parley’s Park, July 17, 1869. Nest in willows, along 
stream. 

1469, g ad., 53—91; 1470, 9 ad., 511—88; 1471, 2 ad., 58—88; 1472, 9 ad., 5}1—8§. 
Parley’s Park, July 29, 1869. Upper mandible, deep black, lower light purplish wood- 
brown; interior of mouth, deep yellow; iris, deep reddish-brown; tarsi and toes, deep 
black. 

1473, 2 ad.; Parley’s Park, July 29, 1869. 53—84. . Lower mandible, brownish- 
white. 

1493, é juv.; Parley’s Park, August 7, 1869. 6—9. 


1 These specimens represent the absolutely typical “traillii” style. 
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EMPIDONAX OBSCURUS. 
Wright's Flycatcher, 
(Yet'-to-gish of the Paiutes; Pish’-e-wah'-e-te-tse of the Shoshones.) 


? Tyrannula obscura, SWAINSON, Synop. Mex. Birds, Philos. Mag., I, 1827, 367. 

Empidonax obscurus, BAIRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 200; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 
146.—CooPER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 329.—Covrs, Key, 1872, 176; Check List, 
1873, No. 261; Birds N.W., 1874, 258.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., II, 1874, 
381, pl. XLIV, fig. 6.—TTENSHAW, 1875, 360. 


Empidonar wrightii, BARD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 200 (in text). [Name proposed in 

case SWAINSON’S 7. obscura should prove a different species. | 

This Empidonaz is as characteristic of the mountains as FZ. pusillus is 
of the lower valleys. It inhabits both the aspen groves and copses of the 
higher canons and the mahogany woods of the middle slopes, in which 
places it is sometimes one of the most numerous of the smaller birds. It 
is probably not entirely restricted to these elevated regions during the 
breeding-season, however, since it was common in May among the willow 
thickets in the lower Truckee Valley, while the first individual of the sea- 
son was observed in a cedar and pinon woods on the low hills near Carson 
City, on the 21st of April. In September we found it in the lower caiions 
of the West Humboldt Mountains, where, as in other ranges, the summer 
fauna assimilated that of the river-valleys rather than that of the higher 
canons. It was equally common on both sides of the Great Basin, the 
only districts where it was entirely absent being those where the ranges 
were destitute of water and vegetation. It was more abundant in the aspen 
copses of the high cations of the lofty Toyabe range, near Austin, than 
anywhere else, but it was quite plentiful in similar localities on the Wah- 
satch and Uintah Mountains. 

The habits and manners of this species much resemble those of others 
of the genus, while in the location and structure of its nest, and the color 
of its eggs, it resembles very closely 2. hammondi and E. minimus. The 
notes, however, are decidedly distinctive, and but little like those of its 
congeners. The ordinary utterance is an exceedingly liquid whit, but when 
the nest is disturbed, as well as on some other occasions, a plaintive sweer 
is uttered, which much resembles the ecall-note of Chrysomitris pinus, but is 
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rather less loud. We always found this little bird to be exceedingly con- 
fiding and unsuspicious; so much so, indeed, that when collecting its eggs 
on the Toyabe Mountains, an attempt to catch the parent bird with the 
hand, as it sat upon the nest, proved successful in nearly every instance. 
One specimen was, on this occasion, frightened from off its eggs by our 
stumbling against the sapling containing the nest before the latter was dis- 
covered, and alighted in another bush some distance off; it was fired at but 
apparently missed, for it flew and disappeared; we were therefore consider- 
ably astonished, upon returning to secure the nest, to find the bird again 
upon her eggs, where she remained without making the least attempt to 
escape, and suffered herself to be caught, when it was found that several of 
her quill and tail-feathers had been carried away, and one toe cut off, by 
the shot we had fired. 


List of specimens. 


208, ¢ ad.; eastern slope West Humboldt Mountains, September 21, 1867. 513— 
81—23—21—,,—§—25,—1}. Upper mandible, uniform deep black, lower mandible 
dilute chrome-yellow; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, deep black. 

508, ¢ ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 21, 1868. 6),—93—3—23. Upper man- 
dible, black, lower dilute brownish-white, dusky toward end; whole interior of mouth, 
intense yellow; iris, deep sepia; tarsi and toes, deep black. 

827, nest and eggs (4); 828, nest and eggs (3); 829, nest and eggs (2); 830, nest 
and eggs (4); 831, nest and egg (1). Austin, Nevada, July 3; 1868. No. 827 in 
mountain-mahogany bush, on extreme summit of hill, about 2,000 feet above camp, 
or at an altitude of 9,000 feet; the others all in aspen thickets, and within reach of the 
hand. 

832, 2 ad. (parent of No. 828, caught on nest, by hand!); Austin, Nevada, July 3, 
1868, 5g—8)7,—23—2,%. Upper mandible, sepia-black, lower dilute sepia-brown, 
yellowish basally; iris, dark sepia; tarsi and toes, deep black. 

833, 2 ad. (parent of No. 827, caught on nest, by hand !); Austin, Nevada, July 3, 
1868. 64{—8}7—27—2,%. Same remarks. 

867, 2 juv.; Camp 19, East Humboldt Mountains, August 10, 1868, 5}3—84—(?)— 
24. Upper mandible, black, lower, with terminal half, light yellowish, basally more 
pinkish; interior of mouth, lemon-yellow; iris, dark sepia; tarsi and toes, deep black. 

895, ¢ ad.; Camp 23, East Humboldt Mountains, September 6, 1868, 51%—8?— 
(?)—2,5. Upper mandible, black, lower dilute brown, paler and more yellowish 
basally; interior of mouth, orange-yellow; iris, umber; tarsi and toes, deep black. 

896, 2 ad.; Camp 23, East Humboldt Mountains, September 6, 1868. 5}3—9— 
(?)—2,°;. Same remarks. 

897, g ad.; Camp 23, East Humboldt Mountains, September 6, 1868, 6—9—(?)— 
23. Sume remarks. 
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911, 2 ad.; Camp 23, East Humboldt Mountains, September 8, 1868. 64—87— 
(?)—2,5;. Upper mandible deep black, terminal third of lower deep mahogany-brown, 
basal portion, with rictus, pale chrome-yellow ; interior of mouth, rich Indian yellow ; 
iris, umber; tarsi and toes, deep black. 

91la, 2 ad.; East Humboldt Mountains, September 8, 1868, 5$—84—(?)—24. 
Same remarks. 

912, 2 ad.; Camp 23, East Humboldt Mountains, September 8, 1868. 57 —83— 
(?)—2,5. Same remarks. 

934, $ jur.; Camp 25, Humboldt Valley, September 16, 1868, 5§—8j—(?)—24, 
Bill, black, basal two-thirds of lower mandible, lilaceous-white ; iris, very dark Sepia; 
tarsi and toes, plumbeous-black. (This Specimen is remarkable for its pure and very 
light ashy colors.) - 

940, 2 ad.; Secret Valley, Nevada, September 6, 1867. 

1248, 1249, nests and eggs; Parley’s Park, Wahsateh Mountains, Utah Territory, 
June 23, 1869. Nests in aspen-copse. 

1281, nest and eggs (4); Parley’s Park, June 25, 1869. Nest in crotch of dead 
aspen, along stream. 

1334, nest and eggs; Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869. Nest in aspens. 

1536 (4), 1337 (3), nests and eggs; Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869, Nests in aspens, 

1353, nest and eggs (4); Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869. Nest in service-berry bush, 

1515, 2 juv.; Parley’s Park, August 16, 1869. 6—9. Lower mandible, pale pink- 
ish, 


EMPIDONAX HAMMONDI. 


Hammond's Flycatcher. 


Tyrannula hammondii, Xanvus, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1858, 117. 

Empidonax hammondii, BArrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 119, pl. 76, fig. 1; Cat. N. Am. B., 
1859, No. 145.—Coorer, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 330.—Covrs, Key, 1872, 176; 
Check List, 1873, No. 260; B. N.W., 1874, 257.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., 
If, 1874, 383, pl. xLrv, fig. 7.—HENSHAW, 1875, 362. 

This delicate little Flycatcher was not met with anywhere as a summer 
resident, but during its autumnal migration was found to be very common 
on the East Humboldt Mountains. It inhabited exclusively the aspen- 
groves and copses of tall alders and willows in the higher cations, and 
seemed to keep in the darkest and most secluded places. The only note 
heard was a soft pit. 

List of specimens. 

893, g ad.; East Humboldt Mountains, Nevada (Camp 22), September 5, 1868. 
5$—81—2,9,—2.5 3991.2), Upper mandible, deep black, lower dilute brown, 
the edge, with rictus, orange-yellow ; iris, dark bister; tarsi and toes, black. 

894, d ad.; East Humboldt Mountains (Camp 23), September 6, 1868, 54—8§— 
(?)—2,5,. Same remarks. 
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908, 2 ad.; Bast Humboldt Mountains (Camp 23), September 8, 1868. 54—81— 
2,3. Lower mandible, rich brown. 

909, ¢ ad.; East Humboldt Mountains (Camp 23), September 8, 1868, 54—8,°,— 
(?)—2,5,. Lower mandible, with rictus, wood-brown. 

910, d ad.; East Humboldt Mountains (Camp 23), September 8, 1868. 53—8{7— 
(?)—2,7,. Same remarks. 


EMPIDONAX DIFFICILIS.! 
Western Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 


Empidonax dificilis, BAIRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 198 (in text); ed. 1860, pl. 76, fig. 2; 
Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 144a. 

Empidonax flaviventris var. difficilis, ALLEN, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., ILI, 1872, 179. 
—COUES, Key, 1872, 176 (in text) —B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., IT, 1874, 380. 
— HENSHAW, 1875, 362. 

Empidonax flaviventris. b. difcilis, CouES, B. N.W., 1874, 256. 

Empidonax flaviventris, COOPER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 328. 

This species was the rarest of the Lmpidonaces met with by us, a few 
only being seen in the pine forests high up on the Wahsatch Mountains, 
and a still smaller number on the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada. At 
the former place a few pairs were found in July and August, and when 
observed were usually perched upon a dead twig, sitting in a nearly ver- 
tical position, the tail constantly jerked to one side. The only note heard 
was a distinct chip, much like that of the Yellow-rump Warbler (Dendraca 
coronata). 

List of specimens. 

1490, d ad.; Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, August 5, 1869. 6—94. 
Upper mandible, black, lower lilaceous-white ; iris, deep reddish hazel; tarsi and toes, 
purplish. black. ; 

1491, 2 ad.; Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, August 5, 1869. 53—88. 
Same remarks. 


‘Tt is with little hesitation that we consider this bird as distinet specifically from 
B. flaviventris. Not only are there very conspicuous and constant differences in pro- 
portions and colors (especially the former), but numerous observers have noticed 
remarkable and important peculiarities in the nesting-habits, the present species 
almost invariably building its nest in cavities, either of stumps, trees, or rocks, or on 
beams inside of buildings, a habit not yet noticed in 2. flaviventris, nor, indeed, in any 
other species of the genus. [See Cooper, Proc. Cal. Acad. Sciences, December 6, 1875, 
who, however, is mistaken in supposing that ‘the differences in the two races seem 
to be wholly in shades of color and size, and not in proportions, as formerly supposed.”| 
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Famity ALCEDINIDA—KinGrisHErs. 


CERYLE ALCYON. 
Belted Kingfisher. 


(Tat'um-pahl'te of the Washoes; T'san'ak-nuk'ket-ah of the Paiutes; Pang/we- 
chin'ah-moo of the Shoshones.) 


Alcedo aleyon, LINN., Syst. Nat., 1, 1766, 180. 
Ceryle alcyon, Bork, Isis, 1828, 316.—Barrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 158; Cat. N. Am. 
B,, 1859, 117.—CooprEr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 337—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 188; 
Check List, 1873, No. 286; B. N.W., 1874, 273.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., 
II, 1874, 392, pl. xiv, fig. 6—HENSHAW, 1875, 366. 
The common Kingfisher was found in the vicinity of all streams and 
lakes containing fish. In the lower valleys it was resident, but in the 


mountains was found only in summer. 


List of specimens. 

292, g ad.; Truckee Meadows, Nevada, November 18, 1867.—14—233—63—53— 
23—3—4—18. Bill, black, more slaty basally, where clouded with pale ashy ; iris, 
dark vivid vandyke-brown ; tarsi and toes, livid brownish-black, more bluish on the 
knees and adjoining part of the tibiz. 

1452, 2 ad.; Parley’s Park, Utah, July 26, 1869. 127—224 Bill, black, the 
rictus and basal portion of lower mandible pale ashy ; iris, rich dark brown; tarsi and 
toes, dark plumbeous-sepia in front, purplish salmon-pink behind and beneath. 

1492, ? ad.; Parley’s Park, August 7, 1869. 143—223. Same remarks as to the 
preceding. 


Famity PICIDA—WooppeEckKERrs. 


PICUS HARRISI. 
Harris’s Woodpecker. 
(Kahsoo'te of the Washoes; Wahpe'-pannah of the Paiutes.) 

Picus harrisii, AUDUBON, Orn. Biog., V, 1839, 191, pl. 417.—Barrp, Birds N. Am., 
1858, 87; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 75.—Cooper, Orn. Cal., [, 375. 
Picus villosus var. harrisii, ALLEN, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., III, 1872, 180.—Covugs, 

Key, 1872, 194; Check List, 1873, No. 298a.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. 
Birds, II, 1874, 507.— HENSHAW, 1875, 356. 
This perfect counterpart of the Hairy Woodpecker of the East (P. 


villosus) was met with throughout the year in all wooded localities, from the 
30 PR 
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Sierra Nevada eastward. It was equally common in the forests of Con- 
iferee and among the broad-leafed or deciduous trees. The notes and 
habits are in all respects identical with those of its eastern representative. 


- 


List of specimens. 


364, 9 ad.; Truckee Reservation, December 19, 1867. 9,°,—15—5—4,8,—14—}} 
—34—1}. Bill, slaty horn-color; iris, burnt-sienna; tarsi and toes, plumbeous-green. 

372, 6 ad.; Truckee Reservation, December 21, 1867. 93—163—5,5 yz: Bill, 
greenish-slate, darker terminally; naked orbital region, similar, but paler; iris, reddish- 
brown; tarsi and toes, dark slaty-green. 

373, 8 ad.; same locality and date. 98—163—5,°—43. Same remarks, 

438, o ad.; Carson City, March 10, 1868. 91—153—5}—44. rtent of tongue 
beyond end of bill, 24 inches; its corneous tip, pale plumbeous. 

1435, f juv.; Parley’s Park, July 21, 1869. 10—17. Bill, dark slate; iris, burnt- 
sienna; tarsi and toes, cinereous. 

1512, ¢ ad.; Parley’s Park, August 16, 1869. 9%—17. 

Norre.—The two latter specimens, besides being larger than those from western 
Nevada, are also more spotted with white on the wings, thereby showing an approach 
to P. villosus. 


PICUS GAIRDNERI. 


Gairdner’s Woodpecker. 


Picus gairdneri, AUDUBON, Orn. Biog., V, 1839, 317.—BAtrD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 
91; ed. 1860, pl. 85, figs. 2,3; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 76.—CooPER, 
Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 377. 

Picus pubescens var. gairdneri, COUES, Key, 1872, 194; Check List, 1875, No. 299a, 
—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, II, 1874, 512.— HENSHAW, 1875, 388. 

Picus pubescens. b. gairdneri, COUES, Birds N.W., 1874, 282. 

We found this bird to be unaccountably rare in all portions of the 
country, even where its larger cousin, P. harrisi, abounded; indeed, it was 
seen at only two localities along the entire route, a very few being found 
in September among the thickets by one of the streams flowing from the 
lofty Clover Mountains into the Upper Humboldt. At Parley’s Park two 
families of young were met with, on separate occasions, in July and August, 
but we did not succeed in obtaining specimens. At the former locality they 
were feeding on the fruit of Crategus rivularis, in company with many other 
species of birds. In all respects, both as to habits and voice, this bird seems 
to be a perfect counterpart of the Downy Woodpecker (J. pubescens) of 
the Kast. 
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List of specimens. 


925, g ad.; Upper Humboldt Valley (Camp 25, Deering’s Creek), Nevada, Sep- 
tember 12, 1868. 7—124—(?)—3,,. Bill, pure slate; iris, burnt-umber; tarsi and toes, 
ochraceous olive-green. 

935, d ad.; Upper Humboldt Valley (Camp 25, Deering’s Creek), Nevada, Sep- 
tember 17, 1868. 6Z—124—(?)—33}. 


PICcUS NUTTALLI. 


Nuttall’s Woodpecker. 
Picus nuttalli, GAMBEL, Pr. Ae. Nat. Sci. Philad., I, 1843, 259.—LBAIrD, Birds N, 
Am., 1858, 93; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, 78.—CooPER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 
378.—B. B. & Ki., Hist. N. Am. Birds, I, 1874, 521, pl. L, figs. 3, 6. 
Picus scalaris var. nuttalli, Couns, Key, 1872, 193; Check List, 1873, No. 297a. 
Among the scattered oaks of the Sacramento plains we found this 
Woodpecker to be very common, but met with it nowhere else. It was 
particularly abundant where the oaks attained a large size, and formed 
more extensive groves, nearer the foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada. Its 
manners were very much those of the Downy Woodpeckers (P. pubescens 
and P. gairdneri), but the notes were entirely different, the usual one con- 
sisting of a very prolonged rattling call, quite unlike that of any other 
bird with which we are acquainted. 


PICUS ALBOLARVATUS. 
White-headed Woodpecker. 


Leuconerpes albolarvatus, Cassin, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1850, 166. 

Picus albolarvatus, BAIRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 96; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 81. 
—CoopeER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 382.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 192 ; Cheek List, 1873, 
No. 295.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., LI, 1874, 526, pl. L, figs. 7, 8. 

In the dense forests of lofty and massive coniferze which cover the 
slopes of the Sierra Nevada, this Woodpecker was found all the year round. 
It was first met with in July, on the western slope, at an elevation of about 
5,000 feet; it was the most abundant Woodpecker of the locality, and was 
almost constantly seen sporting about the tops of the tall dead pines, usually 


‘In several localities in western Nevada we heard, on different occasions, similar 
notes, but they turned out to be those of one of the Passeres, and a species which 
we are not able to identify, unless it may be Phanopepla nitens. (See page 447.) 
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out of gunshot range. On the eastern slope, it was common near Carson 
City throughout the winter, keeping entirely among the pines, though some- 
times coming down to the lower edge of the woods. 

The appearance of the White-headed Woodpecker is very striking, on 
account of the bold contrast between the white head and neck and the 
uniform black of the rest of the plumage—the white patch on the primaries 
showing conspicuously only when the bird is flying. In its habits it resem- 
bles the larger “‘Sapsuckers” (P. villosus and P. liarrisi), except that it is more 
lively in its disposition, in which respect it approaches quite nearly to the 
playful Melanerpez. Its notes, however, are quite distinctive, for although 
they bear some resemblance to the clear, sharp diph of the species above 
mentioned, the call forms a connected series of these notes, each ending in a 


rather suppressed twitter. 
List of specimens. 

435, fad.; Carson City, March 10, 1868. 9;4—153—5,—4}._ Bill, uniform slate- 
black; iris, dull carmine; tarsi and toes, olivaceous-slate. Tongue protrudes 3 of an 
inch beyond the end of the bill; its corneous tip white. [See under P. harrisi, p. 546.) 

436, 2 ad. (mate of No. 435). 93,—153—54—43. Same remarks. 

527, 6 ad.; Carson City, April 25, 1868. 98—164—5,5,—43. 

528, dad.; Carson City, April 25, 1868. 94—153—5,,—4,%,. 

529, 2 ad. (mate of No. 528). 8}3—15$—5—4,%. 


PICOIDES ARCTICUS. 
Black-backed Three-toed Woodpecker. 
Picus ( Apternus) arcticus, SWAINSON, Fauna Bor. Am., IT, 1831, 313, pl. 57. 


Picoides arcticus, GRAY, Genera of Birds, IL, 184—, 434, pl. 108, fig. 7—BArRp, B. 
N. Am., 1858, 98; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 82.—CooveEr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 
384.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 194; Check List, 1873, 300; B. N.W., 1874, 284.— 
B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., II, 1874, 530, pl. 1, fig. 1. 


The only specimen of this species seen was the one obtained. It was 
engaged in hammering on the trunk of a dead pine tree, near the foot of 


the mountains. 
List of specimens. 


409, 2? ad.; pines of the Sierra Nevada, near Carson City, February 19, 1868, 94 
—154—5,3—4}. Bill, slate-color; iris, burnt-sienna; tarsi and toes, dull slate. 


— 


' Professor Baird has proposed for this species the generic or subgeneric term 
Xenopicus (Birds N. Am., 1858, p. 83), which, in view of certain marked structural 
differences from typical Picus, it may in future be deemed advisable to adopt. 
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SPHYRAPICUS RUBER. 


Red-breasted Woodpecker. 


Picus ruber, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., I, 1788, 429. 


Sphyrapicus ruber, BARD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 104; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 
87.—CooPER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 392.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 195; Check List, 
1873, No. 303. 


Sphyrapicus varius var. ruber, RipGw., Am. Journ. Sci. & Arts, V, Jan., 1873, 40. 
—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, II, 1874, 544, pl. LI, fig. 6. 

Sphyrapicus varius. c. ruber, CouEs, Birds N.W., 1874, 286. 

The Red-breasted Woodpecker was observed only on the Sierra 
Nevada, chiefly on the western side of that range; we are not even certain 
of its occurrence on the eastern slope, but it is our impression that we saw 
it once among the pines near Carson City, but the occasion was not such 


as to afford a satisfactory opportunity to identify the individual in question.’ 


SPHYRAPICUS NUCHALIS. 
Red-naped Woodpecker, 
(Qu‘um-ah'-utz of the Shoshones.) 


Sphyrapicus varius var. nuchalis, BAtRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 103 (in text).—B. B. 
& R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, II, 1874, 542, pl. x1, figs. 3, 4. —-CoopEr, Orn. Cal., 
I, 390.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 195; Check List, 1873, No. 302a.—HENSHAW, 
1875, 392. 


Sphyrapicus nuchalis, BArrp, Birds N. Am., 1858, 921; ed. 1860, pl. xxxv; Cat. 
N. Am. B., 1859, No. 86. 


Sphyrapicus varius. b. nuchalis, Cours, Birds N.W., 1874, 286. 


Throughout the country between the Sierra Nevada and the Rocky 
Mountains, the Red-naped Woodpecker is a common species in suitable 
localities. Its favorite summer-haunts are the groves of large aspens near 
the head of the upper canons, high up in the mountains, and for this reason 
we found it more abundant in the Wahsatch and Uintah region than 
elsewhere; indeed, but a single individual was observed on the Sierra 


Nevada, and this one was obtained on the eastern slope of the range, near 


‘Tt has recently been obtained by Mr. Henshaw on the eastern slope, near Lake 
Tahoe. 
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Carson City. It was very rare throughout western Nevada, but became 
abundant as we approached the higher mountains in the eastern portion of 
the State. Among the aspen groves in Parley’s Park, as well as in similar 
places throughout that portion of the country, it was by far the most abun- 
dant of the Woodpeckers; and it seemed to be as strictly confined to the 
aspens as S. thyroideus was to the pines. Its nest was almost invariably 
in a living tree, into the soft wood of which it bored with the greatest ease, 
the excavation being at nearly all heights between eight and thirty feet 
from the ground, and almost invariably in the trunk of the tree. Both 
parents incubate and feed the young. 

In its general manners, this species is quite a counterpart of the eastern 
Red-throated Woodpecker (S. varius), but its notes are quite appreciably 
different, the whining utterance so characteristic of all the species of the 
genus being less plaintive, while we heard other notes which we never knew 
the eastern bird to utter. 


List of specimens. 


490, 2 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 4, 1868. Pines. 83—154—54—43. Bill, 
black ; iris, dark bister; tarsi and toes, olive-cinereous. 

936, 2 juv.; Upper Humboldt Valley (Camp 25), September 18, 1868. 8g—15g— 
(?)—44. Bill, dark sepia-slate; iris, dark bister; tarsi and toes, olive-plumbeous. 

938, ¢ ad.; Thousand Spring Valley (Camp 27), September 23, 1868. 83—153s— 
(?)—48.. Bill, pure slaty-drab; iris, dark bister; tarsi and toes, greenish olive-cinere- 
ous. 

1355, g ad.; Parley Park, Walsatch Mountains, Utah, July 1, 1869. -83—15}. 
Bill, deep black; iris, brown; feet, greenish-ashy. 

1356, 2 ad.; Parley’s Park, Wahsateh Mountains, Utah, July 1, 1869. 8g—16. 
Same remarks. [Stomachs of both specimens filled with ants.} 

1422, 8 ad.; Parley’s Park, July 17, 1869. 8 3—15}. Bill, purplish-black ; iris, 
brown; tarsi and toes, slaty-olive. 

1429, 9 ad.; Parley’s Park, July 19, 1869. 84—15}. Bill, black; iris, brown; 
tarsi and toes, olivaceous-blue. 

1436, ¢ ad.; Parley’s Park, July 21, 1869. 8 3—15}. Bill, black; iris, umber; 
tarsi and toes, dull light blue. 

1438, g.ad.; Parley’s Park, July 22, 1869, S8—15§. Bill, black; iris, brown; 
legs and feet, olivaceous-blue. 

1439, 2 ad.; Parley’s Park, July 22, 1869. 84—154. Same remarks. 

1440, 9 ad.; Parley’s Park, July 22, 1869. S8—14g. Same remarks. 

1448, fad.; Parley’s Park, July 23, 1869. 84—15. Bill, dark purplish-brown. 
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SPHYRAPICUS THYROIDEUS 
Brown-headed Woodpecker; Williamson's Woodpecker. 


Picus thyroideus, Cassin, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1851, 349. 


Sphyrepicus thyroideus, Barry, Birds N. Am., 1853, 106; Catal., 1859, No. 89 — 
CooPER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 394.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 195; Check List, 1873, 
No. 304; Birds N.W., 1874, 288—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, II, 1874, 
547, pl. LVI, fig. 6 (“ 3” with red streak on throat !).—HENnsHaw, Am. 
Nat., 1874, 242 [Identity of thyroideus and “ williamsoni” demonstrated |; 
Wheeler’s Rep., 1875, 394. 


Picus williamsoni, NewBERRY, Pacific R. R. Rep., VI, 1857, 89, pl. xxx1v, fig. 1 
(young ¢, or adult 4 with red of throat destroyed by action of alcohol; for- 
merly supposed to be @!). 


Sphyrapicus williamsoni, BAiRD, Birds N. Awm., 1858, 105 ; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, 
No. 88.—Cooper, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 393.—COUES, Key, 1872, 195; Check 
List, 1873, No. 305.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, Il, 1874, 545, pl. x1, 
fig. 5. 


The discovery of the astonishing fact that the Brown-headed Wood- 
pecker (S. thyroideus, Cass.) and Williamson’s Woodpecker (8. williamsoni, 
Newb.) are female and male of the same species, is due to the field-obser- 
vations of Mr. H. W. Henshaw, the accomplished ornithologist of Lieutenant 
Wheeler’s expedition; the fact being first announced in 1874, in an article 
in the American Naturalist (Vol. VII, p. 242). A suspicion that the two 
might eventually prove to be different plumages of one species several 
times arose in our mind during the course of our field-work, the chief 
occasion for which was the very suggestive circumstance that both were 
invariably found in the same woods, and had identical manners and notes, 
while they also agreed strictly in all the details of form and proportions, 
as well as in the bright gamboge-yellow color of the belly. Our theory 
that thyroideus was perhaps the young, and williamsoni the adult, proved 
erroneous, however; and it never occurred to us that the differences might 
be sexual, an oversight caused chiefly by the circumstance of our having 
seen in collections many specimens of thyroideus with a red streak on the 
throat and marked as males, while the type specimen of williamsoni had a 
white streak on the throat and was said to be a female. We were thus 
entirely misled by the erroneous identification of the sex in these speci- 


eo 
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mens. We gave the matter up, however, only after shooting a very young 
specimen of what was undoubtedly williamsoni, and another of thyroi- 
deus, both of which very closely resembled the adults of the same forms, 
a circumstance which at once convinced us that the differences could not 
depend on age; so we finally concluded that the two must be distinct. 
Now, however, that Mr. Henshaw has so satisfactorily explained the case, 
we have no hesitation in indorsing his opinion. 

We found this species both on the Sierra Nevada and in the Wahsatch, 
and it is probable that its range extends throughout the entire Western 
Region. It is confined to the coniferous forests, however, so that its dis- 
tribution is governed greatly by local conditions. It appears to be con- 
stantly pinicoline, since it was a winter resident among the pines near Car- 
son City, while it was found in summer among those of the Wahsatch, in 
Parley’s Park. Excepting the circumstance of its being so strictly confined 
to the coniferous forests, it resembles the other species of the genus in habits 
and manners, while the notes appear to be only very slightly different; the 
latter are finer and less plaintive, however, than in nuchalis or varius, and 
uttered in more detached syllables. The female of this species presents 
when flying a very close resemblance to the species of Centurus, the 
plumage being similarly barred with black and white, while a distinct 
white area is presented on the lower portion of the rump. ‘The first male 
killed (No. 831) had the bill thickly coated with the resinous juices of the 
pine trees among which it had been feeding. 


List of specimens. 


331, g ad.; pines of the Sierra Nevada, near Carson City, November 27, 1867. 
93—19—54—45—1—8—314—13. Bill, deep purplish sepia-slate; iris, chestnut; tarsi 
and toes, ashy-olive. 

332, 2 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, November 27, 1867. 9}—163—5g—49—}§—}4}— 
33—1#. Bill, deep brownish-slate ; iris, reddish-vandyke ; tarsi and toes, ashy-olive. 

437, 2 ad.; Carson, March 10, 1868, 94—164—5g—43. Bill, dusky purplish- 
slate; iris, uniber; tarsi and toes, light ashy-green. (Tongue protrudes } of an inch 
beyond bill; its corneous tip color of bill.) 

1486, ¢ juv.; Parley’s Park, August 5, 1869. 94—154. Bill, black; iris, dark 
brown; tarsi and toes, greenish-ashy. 

1513, 2 juv.; Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, August 16, 1869. 
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MELANERPES FORMICIVORUS. 


California Woodpecker. 

Picus formicivorus, SWAINSON, Synop. Birds Mex , Philos. Mag., I, 1827, 439. 
Melanerpes formicivorus, BONAP., Consp., I, 1850, 115.—Bairp, B. N. Am., 1858, 
114; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 95.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 403.—CovuEs, 
Key, 1872, 197; Check List, 1873, No. 310.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., I, 

1874, 566, pl. LU, figs. 1, 2.—HENSHAW, 1875, 399. 

This handsome Woodpecker was observed only among the oaks in the 
Sacramento Valley, where it sported among the trees along with Yellow- 
billed Magpies and Valley Jays (Cyanocitta californica). 


We had no oppor- 
tunity to observe its habits closely. 


MELANERPES TORQUATUS. 


Lewis’s Woodpecker. 

Picus torquatus, WILSON, Am. Orn., III, 1811, 31, pl. 30, fig. 3. 

Melanerpes torquatus, BONAP., Consp., I, 1850, 115.—BaAtrp, B. N. Am.,, 1858, 115; 
Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 96.—CooprR, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 406.—B. B. & R., 
Hist. N. Am. B., II, 1874, 561, pl. L1v, fig. 5 HENSHAW, 1875, 397. 

Asyndesmus torquatus, COoUES, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1866,56; Key, 1872, 197; 
Check List, 1873, No. 311; B. N.W., 1874, 291. 

This very remarkable Woodpecker was found along the entire route, 
from Sacramento eastward, but only in certain widely-separated localities. 
It prefers the scattered trees of plains, or the mere edge of the denser 
forests, and was consequently found most abundantly among the oaks of 
the Sacramento Valley and the scattered pines along the eastern base 
of the Sierra Nevada. None were seen among the cotton-woods of the 
Truckee or Carson Rivers, while only a few were noticed among the very 
large aspens in the lower canons of the East Humboldt Mountains, as well 
as in similar groves along the streams of the Upper Humboldt Valley. 
None were observed in the Wahsatch or Uintah Mountains, nor in the Salt 
Lake Valley. We cannot account for this apparent irregularity of its dis- 
tribution, which is somewhat parallel to the case of Pica hudsonica in the 
same region. 

In its general habits and manners this beautiful species resembles quite 
closely the eastern Red-headed Woodpecker (J. erythrocephalus), being 
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quite as lively and of an equally playful disposition. Some of its actions, 
however, are very curious, the most remarkable of them being a certain 
elevated flight, performed in a peculiar floating manner, its progress appa- 
rently Jaborious, as if struggling against the wind, or uncertain, like a 
bird which had lost its course and become confused. At such a time it 
presents the appearance of a Crow high in the air, while the mamner of its 
flight is strikingly similar to that of Clarke’s Nutcracker (Picicorvus colum- 
bianus—see page 516). After performing these evolutions to its satisfaction, 
it descends in gradually contracting circles, often to the tree from which it 
started. 

When a nest of this species in an oak tree was disturbed, the parents 
were observed to alight upon a large horizontal branch, and now and then 
cautiously look over at the intruder, at the same time uttering a faint rattling 
or twittering note. When frolicking among the trees the notes of this 
species are a faint shrill scream and a rattling twitter, somewhat like the 
notes of M. erythrocephalus, but much weaker. 


List of specimens. 


76, $ ad.; Sacramento City, California, June 22, 1867. 103—203—6§—54—14—} 
—34—1}. Bill, deep’purplish-slate; iris, deep hazel; tarsi and toes, pale ashy-blue. 

77, 2 ad. (mate of No. 76); same locality and date. 10}3--203—6,9,—53—1,8—} 
—3}—14. Same remarks. 

561, 8 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, April 29, 1868. 11§—213—7—5{Z. Bill, black ; 
ivis, hazel; tarsi and toes, olivaceous-blue. 

924, éad.; Upper Humboldt Valley (Camp 24), September 12, 1868, 11g—214 
—(?)—514. Bill, slate-black, deeper terminally ; iris, burnt-sienna; tarsi and toes, 
rather dark ashy. 


MELANERPES ERYTHROCEPHALUS. 


Red-headed Woodpecker. 


Picus erythrocephalus, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 174. 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus, SWAINSON, Fauna Bor. Am., II, 1831, 316.—Batrp, 
Birds N. Am., 1858, 113; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 94.—Cooprr, Orn. 
Cal., I, 1870, 402.—Cours, Key, 1872, 196; Check List, 1873, No. 309; Birds 
N.W., 1874, 290.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, U, 1874, 564, pl. Lrv, fig. 
4.—HENSHAW, 1875, 398. 


A single individual of this common eastern species was seen near Salt 
Lake City in June, 1869, the one in question being observed among the 
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willows along the stream flowing from Parley’s Park. Eastward of the 
Rocky Mountains, as far west as Laramie, it was abundant about the tele- 


graph-poles along the railroad. 


COLAPTES MEXICANUS. 
Red-shafted Flicker. 


(Tetsum’ of the Washoes; Ah’soo-pannah of the Paiutes; Gooe-nee'-utz of the 
Shoshones.) 


Oolaptes mexicanus, SWAINSON, Synop. Mex. Birds, Philos. Mag., I, 1827, 440. 
Baird, Birds N. Am., 1858, 120; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 98.—Cooprr, 
Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 408.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 198; Check List, 1873, No. 314; 
Birds N.W., 1874, 294.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, II, 1874, 578, pl. 
LY, figs. 3, 4 -HENSHAW, 1875, 400. 


Being the most abundant and generally distributed of the Wood- 
peckers, this species was found in all wooded localities; and though it 
appeared to be rather partial to the deciduous trees of the lower valleys, 
; it was far from rare among the pines of the mountains, excepting in the 
denser portions of the forest. As to its general appearance, habits, and 
notes, it is a perfect counterpart of the eastern Yellow-shafted Flicker (C. 
auratus), its notes especially being absolutely undistinguishable; indeed so 
‘ great is the similarity between the two species that the western bird is 
" almost universally known as the ‘Yellow Hammer” by the people of that 
e country, notwithstanding there is not a yellow feather in its plumage. It ¥ 
e appeared to be far more shy than the eastern species, however, and we 
4 always found it difficult to secure, except when a heavy growth favored a 
near approach. This wildness may be partly accounted for by the eager- 

ness with which these handsome birds are sought by the Indians, who 
highly prize the tail and quill-feathers as ornaments for their head-dresses. 


List of specimens. 
103, ¢ juv.; Truckee Reservation (Camp 12), Nevada, July 24, 1867. 13—20g— 


6j—5] 1374134. Bill, brownish-black; iris, chestnut; tarsi and toes, pale 
livid blue. 
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126, g jur.; Camp 12, August 1, 1867. 134—203—67,—5g—1),—}443 8. 
Same remarks. 

241, ¢ ad.; West Humboldt Mountains (Camp 19), October 8, 1867. 13—21— 
63—59,—l4—} ;-—43—2}. Bill, slate-black, deeper terminally; iris, deep chestnut; 
naked eyelids, tarsi and toes, fine pale lilaceous-blue. 

357, 8 ad.; Truckee Reservation, December 18, 1867. 134—21—6}3—5g—1}1— 
1—5—2}. Iris, deep cherry-red. 

363, ¢ ad.; Truckee Reservation, December 19, 1867. 14—214—7—5}—13—-1— 
5—24. Same remarks. 

374, § ad.; Truckee Reservation, December 21, 1867. 133—21}—6Z—53. Same 
remarks, 

391, g ad.; Washoe Valley, January 3, 1868. 134—21—613—53. Same re- 
marks. 

393, 2 ad.; Washoe Valley, January 4, 1868. 123—20}—6g—5,7.. 

461, 3 ad.; Carson City, March 28, 1868. 13}—22—615—53. 

462, § ad.; same locality and date. 13}—22—63—53. 

431, 2 ad.; same locality, March 30, 1868. 13g—211—63Z—5}., 

736, eggs (5); Truckee Reservation, May 17,1868. Excavation in a small willow, 
on bank of the river. 

1345, ¢ juv.; Parley’s Park, Utah, June 28, 1869. 

1428, g juv.; Parley’s Park, Utah, July 19, 1869. 121—201, Bill, slate-black; 
iris, bister; tarsi and toes, light ashy-blue. 


COLAPTES HYBRIDUS.! 
“Hybrid” Flicker. 


Colaptes ayresii, AUDUBON, Birds Am., VII, 1843, 348, pl. 494. 
Colaptes hybridus, BArRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 122; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, 
No. 98a.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, II, 1874, 582, pl. Lrv, fig. 3. 


List of specimens. 


400, ; Washoe Valley, January 4, 1868. 13—203—63—55. 

[General appearance of typical mewicanus, having ashy throat and scarlet 
“‘moustaches,” but occiput with a distinct scarlet crescent, and the red of the remiges 
and rectrices inclining decidedly to orange.] 


' Whether the puzzling specimens included under this name are really hybrids, or 
whether they are remnants of a generalized form from which two “incipient species” 
have become differentiated, must long remain an open question. The latter view, how- 
ever, seems the more rational; and it is altogether probable that this ‘ hybrid” series 
is gradually losing its neutral character, through the nearer approach, generation by 
generation, of its members to the characters of one or the other of the two specialized 
forms. [For a full and very sensible discussion of this subject, see Coues’s Birds of 
the Northwest, pp. 293, 294.] 


| 
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COLAPTES AURATUS? 


Yellow-shafted Flicker. 


Cuculus auratus, LINN., Syst. Nat., I (ed. 10), 1758, 112. 
Colaptes auratus, SWAINS., Zool. Journ., Lif, 1827, 353.—BaAtRD, Birds N. Am., 


1858, 118; Catal. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 97—Covusgs, Key, 1872, 197; Check 
List, 1873, No. 312; Birds N.W., 1874, 292. 

Early in October, 1867, we saw near Unionville, in the West Hum- 
boldt Mountains, a Flicker which had bright gamboge-yellow shafts to the 
quills and tail-feathers. It flew from the brushwood of a ravine close by, 
and was followed over the hills, from rock to rock, through the sage-brush 
and across fields, and from one ravine to another, for nearly an hour, until 
it finally disappeared. It was so extremely shy that we found it impossible 
to get within fair gunshot range, but several shots were risked at it, one of 
which brought several feathers, which on examination were found to be 
pure, bright gamboge-yellow, without the faintest trace of orange. On the 
22d of November following, a similar individual was seen among the willows 
along the Truckee River, at the Glendale Meadows; but being on the oppo- 
site side of the stream, it could not be obtained. Whether these birds were 
the typical eastern 0. awratus or (. chrysoides' of the southern portion of the 
Middle Province, we cannot, of course, be sure; but geographical consid- 
erations render the former more probable. It is almost certain they were 
not specimens of C. hybridus, since the latter is seldom, if ever, without 
more or less of an orange tinge to the wings and tail.? 


' Geopicus chrysoides, MALHERBE, Rev. et Mag. Zool., 1V, 1852, 553. 

Colaptes chrysoides, BAIRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 125; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, 
No. 99.—CoopEr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 410.—Covers, Key, 1872, 198; Cheek List, 1873, 
No. 313.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, II, 1874, 583, pl. Lrv, figs. 1, 2. 

*In the “Ornithology of California,” page 412, Dr. J. G. Cooper mentions two 
specimens from Oakland, near San Francisco, “ which are evidently of the form hybri- 
dus, Baird,” one of which “ differs from the auratus only in having the head grayish 
like mexicanus and the black of the cheek-feathers tipped with red.” 
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Faminy CUCULIDAi—Cuckoos. 


CoccyZUS AMERICANUS. 


Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 


Cuculus americonus, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 170. 

Coccyzus americanus, BONAP., Obs. Wils. Orn., 1825, No. 47.—Couns, Key, 1872, 
190, fig. 126; Check List, 1873, No. 291; B. N.W., 1874, 275. 

Coceygus americanus, BAIRD, B. N. Am., 1803, 76; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 69.— 
CoopEr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 371.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., II, 1874, 477, 
pl. XLVI, fig. 4 (*3” err.).—HENSHAW, 1875, 336. 

The Yellow-billed Cuckoo was ‘so often seen or heard during our 
sojourn in the West, that we cannot regard it as a particularly rare bird in 
certain portions of that country. At Sacramento City its well-known notes 
were heard on more than one occasion in June, among the oak groves in 
the outskirts of the city, while across the Sierra Nevada several individuals 
were seen in July in the wooded valley of the lower Truckee. 


Famity TROCHILIDM—HovummMinc-pirbs. 


CALYPTE ANNA. 
Anna’s Hummer. 


Ornismya anna, LESSON, Oiseaux Mouches, 1830, pl. CXXry. 

Athis anna, BArRD, B. N. Am., 1858, 137; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 105. 

Calypte anne, GOULD, Introd. Trochilidx, 1861, 88.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., 

1874, 454, pl. xLvu, fig. 7.—HENSHAW, 1875, 375. 

Selasphorus anna, CoUES, Key, 1872, 185; Check List, 1873, No. 279. 

Calypte anna, COOPER, Orn. Cal., [, 1870, 358. 

This beautiful Hummer was found only at Sacramento City, where it 
was rare, or at least far less common than the Trochilus alexandri. We did 


not see enough of it to detect anything distinctive in its habits. 


List of specimens. 


10, nest and eggs (2); Sacramento City, California, June 9, 1867. Nest at extrem- 
ity of a small dead twig, underneath lower branches of small oak, in grove. 
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TROCHILUS ALEXANDRI. 
Black-chinned Hummer. 
(Soong-ooh'-ch of the Paiutes.) 


Trochilus alexandri, BOURCIER & MULSAN?, Ann. de la Soe. dAgric. de Lyons, 
IX, 1846, 330.—Batrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 133; ed. 1860, pl. 44, fig. 3; Cat. N. 
Am. B., 1859, No. 102.—Coopmr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 353.—Cours, Key, 1872, 
184; Check List, 1873, 276—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., IL, 1874, 450, pl. 
XLVII, fig. 1— HENSHAW, 1875, 373. 

This was the only Hummer which was encountered along every 
portion of our route, in the proper localities, it being equally common at 
Sacramento City and among the mountains of Utah, as well as at favorable 
intermediate points. Since we found it in the Wahsatch, where it was asso- 
ciated with Selasphorus platycercus, among the flowery meadows of the higher 
slopes, it will be seen that its vertical range during the breeding-season 
extends through fully 9,000 feet of altitude. At Sacramento it nested in 
the oak groves in the outskirts of the city, where it was apparently more 
numerous than Calypte anne; while in the Interior it was equally common in 
the river-valleys and on the higher slopes of the mountains. In its habits it 
appeared to be a perfect counterpart of the eastern Ruby-throat (7. colubris). 

List of specimens. 

776, nest and eggs (2); Truckee Reservation, June 1, 1868. Nest attached to 
dead twig of grease-wood bush, on river-bank. 

777, d ad. (parent of the preceding). 313—43—(?)—1§. Bill, black; iris, deep 
sepia; tarsi and toes, black. 

1285, nest and eggs (2); Parley’s Park, June 25, 1869. Nest on branch of serub- 
oak, in a grove. 

1352, 2ad.; Parley’s Park, Utah, June 28, 1869. 3$—4}. Bill, black; iris, very 


dark brown; tarsi and toes, purplish-black. 
1483, $juv.; Parley’s Park, July 30, 1869. 3$—43. Same remarks, 


SELASPHORUS RUFUS. 
Rufous Wummer. 
(Soong-ooh'-eh of the Paiutes.) 


Trochilus rufus, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., I, 1788, 497. 


Selasphorus rufus, SWAINSON, aad Bor. Am., II, 1831, 324.—BatrpD, B. N. Am., 
1858, 134; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 103.—CoopEr, Orn. Oal., I, 355.—Cougs, 
Key, 1872, 185; Check List, 1873, No. 277.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., II, 
1874, 459, SE XLVHU, fig. 4, HENSHAW, 1875, 375. 


Among the sun-flowers (Helianthus giganteus ?), which covered acres of 
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ground, in the rich valley of the lower Truckee, this was the only species of 
Humming-bird found in August, at which time great numbers were seen 
sporting in all their elegance and beauty among these flowers; they dis- 
played the greatest activity and grace of motion, and were ever restless and 
moving, now chasing each other, then hovering in front of a golden flower 
for a few moments, then off like a flash. Upon revisiting the same locality 
in May and June of the following season, not one of this species was to be 
found, its place being apparently entirely taken by the Black-chinned spe- 
cies ( Trochilus alexandri). We next saw the Rufous-backed Hummer in the 
fertile canons of the West Humboldt Mountains, where it was more or less 
common in October. Eastward of the latter locality, the species was seen 
only in Secret Valley, near the northern extremity of the East Humboldt 
range, where it was much more rare than S. platycercus, this point being 
the most eastern to which it is known to extend, so far as we are at pres- 
ent aware. It was not found during the breeding-season anywhere along 
our route. 


List of specimens. 


124, $ juv.; Truckee Reservation, Nevada, August 6, 1867. 314—4}—13—1j— 
ti—is--1—-2. Bill and feet, black ; iris, dark brown. 

905, 3 juv.; East Humboldt Mountains (Camp 23), September 8, 1868. 3g8—4,7, 
—l,5: 


SELASPHORUS PLATYCERCUS. 


Broad-tailed Hummer. 


(Pe'-esh-a-tse and Toowith'-e-kim'-booah of the Shoshones.) 


Trochilus platycercus, SWAINSON, Synop. Mex. Birds, Philos. Mag., I, 1827, 441. 

Selasphorus platycercus, BONAP., Consp., I, 1850, 82.—Barrp, B. N. Am., 1858, 135, 
922; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 104.—Coopmr, Orn. Cal., I, 357.—Cougs, Key, 
1872, 185; Check List, 1873, No. 278; Birds N.W., 1874, 271.—B. B. & R., 
Hist. N. Am. B., II, 1874, 462, pl. xLvu, fig. 5 —HENnsHAW, 1875, 377. 

In traveling eastward across the Great Basin, we first encountered the 
Broad-tailed Hummer on the Ruby Mountains, where it was very abundant 
in July and August, on the flower-covered slopes of the upper cafions on 
the eastern side of the range, in company with Stellula calliope; in Septem- 
ber we found it associated with the latter species and Selasphorus rufus in 
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the northern continuation of the same range (the East Humboldt Mount- 
ains), while on the Wahsatch and Uintahs it was found still more abun- 
dantly throughout the summer in company with Trochilus alexandri. The 
distribution of Humming-birds being governed by the presence or absence 
of tracts where a profusion of flowers flourish, this species is consequently 
mainly confined to the higher slopes of the mountains; but whenever a 
portion of the lower valleys is made to bloom by irrigation, this Hummer 
soon finds it out and at once appears. Under such circumstances its vertical 
range is very great, amounting, in one instance which came under our 
observation, to fully 6,000 feet; for one morning we killed a specimen near 
the ranche in Ruby Valley, and later during the same day, when we had 
ascended to the summit of one of the highest peaks, which towered to 
nearly 12,000 feet, a single individual buzzed past us. 

The flight of this Humming-bird is unusually rapid, and that of the male 
is accompanied by a curious screeching buzz, while it is followed through 
an undulating course. Long before the author of this curious sound was 
detected its source was a mystery to us. This shrill screeching note is 
heard only when the bird is passing rapidly through the air, for when hov- 
ering among the flowers its flight is accompanied by only the usual muffled 
hum common to all the species of the family. During the nesting-season 
the male is of an exceedingly quarrelsome disposition, and intrepid, proba- 
bly beyond any other bird, the Flycatchers not excepted. All birds that 
approach the vicinity of his nest, whether they be his own species or of the 
size of hawks, are immediately assaulted with great force and pertinacity by 
this seemingly insignificant little creature, the vigor of whose attacks, accom- 
panied as they are by the shrill piercing noise we have mentioned, invariably 
puts to flight any bird assaulted. We have thus seen the Western Kingbird 
(Tyrannus verticalis), the Black-headed Grosbeak (Hedymeles melanocephalus), 
and the Sharp-shinned Hawk (Nisus fuscus) beat a hasty retreat before 
the persevering assaults of this Humming-bird. When thus teasing an 
intruder the little champion ascends almost perpendicularly to a consid- 
erable height, and then descends with the quickness of a flash at the object 
he would annoy, which is probably more frightened by the accompany- 
ing noise than by the mere attack itself. As we chanced, while hunting 

36 PR 
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on the mountains, to pass through the haunts of this Hummer, it frequently 
happened that one of the little creatures, prompted apparently by curiosity, 
would approach close to us and remain poised in one spot, its wings vibra- 
ting so rapidly as to appear as a mere haze around the body; now and 
then it would shift from one side to another, its little black eyes sparkling 
as it eyed us intently. So close would it finally approach that to strike it 
with the hat or a stick seemed to be quite an easy matter, but upon the 
slightest motion on our part the little thing would vanish so quickly that 
its direction could scarcely be traced. 

On the mountains we found many nests of this Humming-bird, every 
one of them being discovered by frightening the female from off her eggs 
or young. They were variously situated, most of them being in the serub- 
oaks on the slopes of the hills; many were in willows or other bushes bor- 
dering the streams, and not a few on drooping twigs of cotton-wood trees, 
along the water-courses. One of those which we secured (No. 1377) affords 
good evidence of the possession by this bird of a high degree of instinct, if 
not an approach to reason. This nest was built upon a dead twig of a 
small cotton-wood; the bark of this twig gradually loosened, and after the 
eges were laid slipped around (perhaps by the parent bird alighting upon 
one edge of the nest), so that the nest was turned round to the under side 
of the limb and the eggs thrown out. Instead of abandoning this nest, 
however, the sharp little owners built an addition to it, making another 
complete nest on the upper side, which was now secured in position by the 
superior weight of the more bulky pendant one.' 

List of specimens. 


963, 8 ad.; Salt Lake City, May 20, 1869, (City Creek Cation). 4—4j. Bill and 
feet black ; iris, dark sepia. 

1042, g ad.; Salt Lake City, May 24,1869. 4—5. Same remarks. 

1054, g ad.; Salt Lake City, May 26, 1869. 4—413. Same remarks. 

1064, gad.; Salt Lake City, May 29, 1869. 4—41°. Same remarks. 

1272, 9 ad.; Parley’s Park, June 23, 1869. 4$—5,8,. (Caught in a tent during a 
hard shower.) 

1311, gad.; Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869. 4. 


1Tn Gould’s Introduction to the Trochilide (page 20), itis stated that certain South 
American Humming-Birds adjust the equilibrium of their nests by weighting the 
lighter side with a small stone or bit of bard earth! 
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1312, 3 ad.; Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869, 4. 
1519, nest and eggs (2); Parley’s Park, June 26,1869. Nest on drooping branch 
of a cotton-wood tree, by a stream. 
1332, nest and eggs (2); Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869. Nest on bush, along 
streain. 
1333, nest; Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869. Nest on drooping branch of a cotton- 
wood tree, by stream. 
1348, S ad.; Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869. 
1349, gad.; Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869. 
‘1350, ¢ ad.; Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869. 
1351, g ad.; Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869. 
1366, nest and eggs (2); Uintah Mountains (Pack’s Cajion), July 3,1869. Nest 
in a sage-bush. . 


1377, nest; Pack’s Cation, July 7, 1869. Nest on dead twig of a small cotton- 
wood. 


1437, S ad.; Parley’s Park, July 21, 1869. 


1441, nest and eggs (2); Parley’s Park, July 23,1869. Nest among willows, along 
stream. 


1442, nest and eggs (2); same date and remarks. 
1449, 2? ad.; Parley’s Park, July 23, 1869. 


STELLULA CALLIOPE. 


Calliope Hummer. 


Trochilus calliope, GOULD, Proe. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1847, 11. 

Stellula calliope, GOULD, Introd. Trochilid, 1861, 90.—CooprrR, Orn. Cal., I, 
1870, 363.—CouEs, Key, 1872; Check List, 1873, No. 282.—B. B. & R., Hist. 
N. Am. Birds, IT, 1874, 445, pl. xivu, fig. 9. -HENsHAW, 1875, 372. 

On the flowery slopes of the Ruby and East Humboldt Mountains, at 
an altitude of 7,500-10,000 feet, this litthe Hummer was abundant in 
August and September, in company with Selasphorus platycercus ; the habits 
and appearance of the two species being so much alike that we never knew 
which was before us until the specimen was secured. The range of the 
species is doubtless almost universal throughout the Basin, like that of T’yo- 
chilus alexandri and Selasphorus rufus. 


List of specimens. 


869, 2ad.; East Humboldt Mountains (Camp 19), August 12, 1868. 3),—44— 
(?)—13. Bill and feet, black; iris, very dark brown. 

882, $ juv.; East Humboldt Mountains (Camp 21), August 29, 1868. 318—4}3— 
(?)—1§. Same remarks. 

904, 2ad.; Secret Valley (Camp 22), September 7, 1868. 34—(?)—(?)—1,°,. Same 
remarks, 
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Famity CYPSELIDA—SwiIirts. 


PANYPTILA SAXATILIS. 


White-throated Swift. 

Acanthylis saxvatilis, WOODHOUSE, Sitgreaves’ Rep., 1855, 64. 

Panyptila saxatilis, Cours, Key, 1872, 182; Check List, 1573, No. 269; Birds 
N.W., 1874, 265.— HENSHAW, 1875, 370. 

Cypselus melanoleucus, BAIRD, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1854, 118. 

Panyptila melanoleuca, Barry, Birds N. Am., 1858, 141; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, 
No. 107.—Coorer, Orn, Cal., I, 1870, 347.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, 
II, 1874, 424; pl. xv, fig. 5. 

We first noticed this singular bird in the early part of July, 1868, on 
the Toyabe Mountains, near Austin. A single individual only was observed 
at that place, the one in question passing rapidly by, as if bound for some 
distant locality; the direction of its course was southward, where the peaks 
of the range are more lofty and precipitous, so it is probable ‘that in favor- 
able portions of these mountains the species may have occurred in abund- 
ance. Upon arriving at the Ruby Mountains, a little later in the same 
month, we found it extremely numerous about the high limestone cliffs 
which formed the walls of the canons leading back from our camp. At 
this place they literally swarmed, and were associated with smaller numbers 
of Petrochelidon lunifrons and Tachycincta thalassina, both of which nested 
among the same rocks. It was afterward seen in City Creek Caton, near 
Salt Lake City, but it was not abundant there. 

The appearance of this bird calls to mind at first sight the Chimney 
Swifts (Chetura pelagica and C. vauxi) on a large scale, or Nephacetes, but 
it has more conspicuous colors, and more active and varied manners; the 
deeply-forked tail, and the abrupt contrast between the black and white 
areas of its plumage distinguishing it at a glance from all other North 
American Swifts. It was our frequent amusement to clamber half-way up 
a cliff, or to where farther progress was impossible, and, hidden among the 
rocks, watch the movements of these extraordinarily active birds. Every 
few moments a pair would rush by with such velocity as to be scarcely 
seen, one chasing the other, and both uttering a sharp rattling twitter. 


Another pair would collide high up in the air, and, fastening upon each 
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other with their strong claws, come whirling to the ground, just before 
reaching which they would loosen their clutches and separate, or after 
again ascending resume the struggle. Others hovered around overhead, and 
without seeming aware of our presence, entered, now and then, the small 
horizontal fissures in the overhanging cliff to their nests, which were utterly 
inaccessible. 

Specimens of this bird were extremely difficult to procure from the 
fact that most of those shot fell among the rocks where they could not be 
reached, while when away from the cliffs they flew at too great a height to 
be reached with shot. 


g, sometimes rather shrill, 


The notes of this Swift are strong and rattlin 
certain ones resembling very much the chatter of young Baltimore Orioles 
(cterus baltimore) as uttered while being fed by their parents. 

List of specimens. 


$36, 6 ad.; Camp 19, East Humboldt Mountains, July 13, 1868. 611—133—(?)— 
4g. Bill, deep black ; iris, dark bister; tarsi and toes, pale livid-pinkish; naked eye- 
lids, sepia-brown. 

837, Qad.; same locality and date. 6$—14—(?)—415, 

846, gad.; same locality, July 20, 1868. 7—141—(?)—5. Interior of mouth, livid 
flesh-color. 


NEPH@CETES NIGER. 
Black Swift. 
f. borealis. 


Cypselus borealis, KENNERLY, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1857, 202. 

Nephacetes niger var. borealis, CoUES, Key, 1872, 183; Cheek List, 1873, No. 270. 

Nephacetes niger. b. borealis, Cours, Birds N.W., 1874, 269. 

Nephecetes niger, BARD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 142; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 
108, [not Hirundo nigra, GMEL., 1788, = Nephacetes '|—Coorer, Orn. Cal., I, 
1870, 349.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., 429, pl. xiv, fig. 4. 


The occurrence of this Swift in the valley of the Truckee was made 
known to us only through the discovery of the remains of an individual 
which had been devoured by a hawk or owl, the sternum, wings, tail, and 


feet having been left upon a log in a cotton-wood grove. On the 23d of 


'The West Indian form. 
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June, following, we found it abundant in a very similar portion of the 
valley of Carson River; they were observed early in the morning, hovering 
over the cotton-wood groves in a large swarm, after the manner of Night- 
Hawks (Chordeiles), but in their flight resembling the Chimney Swifts 
(Chatura), as they also did in their uniform dusky color, the chief apparent 
difference being their much larger size. They were evidently breeding in 
the locality, but whether their nests were in the hollow cotton-wood trees of 
the extensive groves along the river, or in crevices on the face of a high 
cliff which fronted the river near by, we were unable to determine on 
account of the shortness of our stay. They were perfectly silent during 
the whole time they were observed. 


List of specimens. 


807, wings, tail, feet, and sternum; Truckee Reservation, May 31, 1868. (Found 
on a log in the woods, where left by a hawk or owl.) ' 


? CHATURA VAUXI. 
Oregon Swift. 


Cypselus vauxii, TOWNSEND, Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad., VIII, 1839, 148. 

Chetura vauxii, DEKAy, Zool. New York, IL, 1844, 36.—Batrp, Birds N, Am., 
1858, 145; ed. 1860, pl. 18; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 110.—Coorrr, 
Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 351.—Covrs, Key, 1872, 183; Check List, 1873, No. 272; 
Birds N.W., 1874, 268. 

Chatura (pelagica var.?) vauci, B, B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, If, 1874, 435, pl. 
XLV, fig. 8. 

During our sojourn at the Truckee Reservation, near Pyramid Lake, 
in May and June, 1868, we saw, nearly every evening, but never until 
after sundown, quite a number of small Swifts which must have been this 
species; but they always flew at so great a height that we found it impos- 
sible to obtain a specimen in order to determine the species. In appear- 
ance, manner of flight, and, apparently, in size also, they resembled the 
eastern Chimney Swift (C. pelagica), but they differed in their entirely 
crepuscular habits, and the fact that they were perfectly silent—the latter 


in particular being a very marked difference from the eastern species. 
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Famiry CAPRIMULGIDH—Goarsuckers. 


ANTROSTOMUS NUTTALLI. 
Poor-will. 
(Koo-ta-gueh’ of the Paiutes; Toet-sa-guch’ of the Shoshones.) 


Caprimulgus nuttalli, AUDUBON, Orn. Biog., V, 1839, 335, 

Antrostomus nuttalli, CASSIN, Journ. Ac, Nat. Sei. Philad., I, 1852, 123.—Barrp, 
Birds N. Am., 1858, 149; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 113.—Coormr, Orn. 
Cal., I, 1870, 341.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 181; Check List, 1873, No. 266; Birds 
N.W,, 1874, 261.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., Il, 1874, 417, pl. Xiv1, fig. 3. 
—HENSHAW, 1875, 369. 

Unlike its eastern representative, the well-known Whip-poor-will (4. 
vociferus), this western species is an inhabitant of open places exclusively, 
the sage-brush country being, so far as we observed, its only habitat. It 
appeared to be most abundant on the mesas and about the foot-hills of the 
mountains, but it was often observed or heard in the lower valleys, as well 
as in the mountain-parks, below an altitude of 8,000 feet. This bird was 
seen only when startled from the ground by our too near approach, when 
it would fly up suddenly and flutter off in a manner similar to that of 
certain Owls, the flight being also noiseless. Often while returning late 
from the mountains, and while following the road or trail homeward across 
the mesa, we have beheld one of these birds start up in front of us, as 
noiselessly as a shadow, again settling down a few rods ahead; we have 
followed one thus for a hundred yards or more before it would diverge 
from our course. 

The call of this bird is somewhat like that of the Whip-poor-will, 
but is far less distinctly uttered, as, well as weaker, sounding more like 
poor-will, the last syllable only being distinctly enunciated. This call we 
have heard at all hours of the day, but they sing most vigorously as night 


approaches. Both sexes incubate. 


List of specimens. 


799, # gd.; Truckee Reservation, Nevada, June 3, 1868. 83,—174—(?)—5. Bill, 
black; iris, raw-umber; tarsi and toes, dusky sepia. 

843, eggs 2; East Humboldt Mountains, July 20, 1868. Deposited on bare 
ground, beneath sage-bush, on hill-side. Male killed while flying from eggs. 
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844, ¢ ad. (parent of preceding); Kast Humboldt Mountains, July 20, 1868. 84 
—173—(?)—4{. Bill, deep black; interior of the mouth, flesh-color; iris (very narrow), 
umber; eyelids, ochraceous-brown; tarsi, pale ashy-lilaceous, the toes darker. 

937, 4 ad.; Upper Humboldt Valley, September 19, 1868. 8g—17%Z—(?)—5. 
Same remarks. 

1379, 2 ad.; Uintah Mountains, Utah, July 7, 1869. 84{—17}. Bill, black; iris 
(narrowly), brown; eyelids, dull ochraceous; tarsi and toes, dull dusky purplish. 


CHORDEILES POPETUE. 
Night-Hawk. 


B. henryi. 


(Kow’'a-look of the Washoes; Wy'-e-up-ah'-oh of the Shoshones.) 

Chordeiles henryi, CASSIN, Illust. Birds Cal., Texas. &c., 1855, 239.—BairD, Birds 
N. Am., 1858, 153, 922; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 115. 

Chordeiles popetue var. henryi, ALLEN, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., IIT, 1872, 179.— 
B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, I, 1874, 404, pl. XLvt, fig. 4 -HENSHAW, 


1875, 367. 
Chordeiles virginianus var. henryi, CoUES, Key, 1872, 181; Check List, 1873, No. 
267a. 


Chordeiles virginianus. b. henryi, CouES, Birds N.W., 1874, 264. 

Chordeiles popetue, COOPER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 343. 

The Night-Hawk was a common summer inhabitant of the country 
traversed. It was most numerous during the months of August and Septem- 
ber, when just before dark they congregated in immense numbers and over- 
spread in scattered flocks those localities where insect-life most abounded. 
In July, their well-known booming sound was often heard. During the 
greater portion of the day they remained inactive, and were then frequently 
surprised during their siesta, as they perched on a horizontal limb, a board 
of a fence, or a stick lying on the ground, their position being, according to 
our experience, invariably lengthwise with the perch. While thus resting 


they often evince a strong attachment to the perch they oceupy, returning 


'This disposition to sit lengthwise with the perch may be considered by some a 
constant habit of the Caprimulgidie; we should be inclined to so regard it ourselves, 
were it not for the fact that the first specimen of Antrostomus vociferus we ever killed 
was shot while asleep on a small branch of a hickory tree, its position being at right- 
angles with the direction of the twig, in the manner usual among the true “ perchers” 
(Passeres, ete.). 


. 
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to it repeatedly when frightened away; No. 118 of the specimens enumerated 
below being killed after it had been frightened off a stick lying on the 
ground in a corral three times by unsuccessful shots at it. In all its habits, 
as well as in the notes, there appears to be no difference whatever between 


the western and eastern birds of this species. 


List of specimens. 


118, g ad.; Truckee Valley, Nevada, August 4, 1867. 94—233—7}3—6,°—_{— >, — 
41—24, Bill, black; ivis, dark hazel; tarsi and toes, dusky purplish. 

842, legg; East Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, July 17, 1868. Egg on the bare 
ground, beneath a sage-bush. 

856, ¢ ad.; East Humboldt Mountains, Nevada, August 4, 1868, 9}3—254—(?)— 
67. Same remarks. 

857, 3d ad.; same locality and date. 10—234—(?)—6. Same remarks, 

1344, ¢ ad.; Parley’s Park, Utah, June 28, 1869. 

1383, Legg; Uintah Mountains (head of Du Chesne River), Utah, July 8, 1869. 

1426, 1 egg; Parley’s Park, July 17, 1869. 

1443, 2 eggs; Parley’s Park, July 23, 1869. 

1450, ¢ ad.; Parley’s Park, July 24.1869. 9§—234. 

1507, 2ad.; Parley’s Park, August 13, 1869. 9$—224, 

1514, 2 ad.; Parley Park, August 26, 1869. 95—23}. 


Faminty STRIGIDA—OwLs. 


STRIX FLAMMEA. 
Barn Owl. 
6. pratincola. 


Strix pratincola, BONAPARTE, Comp. & Geog. List, 1838, 7—CAssry, in Baird’s 
Birds N. Am., 1858, 47.—Bairp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 47.—Coorer, 
Orn., Cal., I, 415. 

Strix pratincola var. pratincola, RipGwaAy, B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, IIT, 
1874, 13. 

Strix americana, AUDUBON, Synopsis, 1839, 25. 

Strix flammea americana, SCULEG., Mus. Pays- Bas, 1862, Striges, 4. 

Strix flammea var. americana, COUES, Key, 1872, 201, fig. 134; Check List, 1875, 
No. 316; Birds N.W., 1874, 298. 


The Barn Owl was seen only in the vicinity of Sacramento, the single 


one observed being frightened from a hollow tree. 
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List of specimens. 
422 8 ad.; “San Francisco, California, February 11, 1868. 143—42}—(?)—11}. 


Bill, bluish-yellow, growing white at the point; eyes, blue-black.” (Presented by Mr. 
I. G. Parker.) 


OTUS WILSONIANUS. 


Long-eared Owl. 


Olus wilsonianus, LESSON, Traité Orn., I, 1831, 110.—CAssm, in Baird’s B. N. Am., 
1858, 53.—Barrp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 51.—Coopernr, I, 1870, 426. 

Otus vulgaris var. wilsonianus, ALLEN, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., III, 1872, 180.— 
Cougs, Key, 1872, 204; Check List, 1873, No. 320; Birds N.W., 1874, 304.— 
B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am, Birds, ILI, 1874, 18.—HENsuaw, 1875, 403. 


Seldom, if ever, did we enter a willow-copse of any extent, during our 
explorations in the West, without starting one or more specimens of this Owl 
from the depths of the thicket. This was the case both near Sacramento 
and in the Interior, and in summer as well as in winter. In these thickets 
they find many deserted nests of the Magpie, and selecting the most dilap- 
idated of these, deposit their eggs on a scant additional lining. This 
practice is so general, so far as the birds of the Interior are concerned, that 
we never found the eggs or young of this species except as described above. 
On the 27th of May we found a nest containing four downy young among 
the willows along the bank of the Truckee River. 


List of specimens. 


56, g ad.; Sacramento, California, June 18,1867. 144—394—124—103—13__1}— 
64—4. Bill, black; iris, bright lemon-yellow ; toes, beneath, pale yellowish-ashy, their 
scutellee more yellowish. 

74, fd juv.; Sacramento, June 22, 1867.—113—304—8}3—63—}1—1 8 —44--3. Bill, 
brownish-blue ; iris, bright yellow ; exposed scutelle of the toes, pale brownish-blue ; 
soles, ashy-whitish. 

389, Qad.; Washoe Valley, Nevada, January 3, 1868. 144—39—113—10}. Bill, 
deep black; iris, rich gamboge-yellow; toes pale ashy naples-yellow beneath, the 
scutelle light yellowish-brown; claws, deep black. 

390, 6 ad. (mate of preceding). 14—36—114—9}. Same remarks. 

424, “Qad.; San Francisco, California, January 31, 1868. 143—398—(?)—104. 
Eyes, bright yellow.” (Presented by Mr. H. G. Parker.) 

536, eggs (2); Carson City, Nevada, April 27,1868. Eggs deposited in a deserted 
nest of the Magpie (Pica hudsonica), iu a willow-thicket along the Carson River. Parent 
shot. 
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BRACHYOTUS PALUSTRIS. 
Short-cared Owl. 
f. cassini. 
Strix brachyotus, FORSTER, Phil. Trans., LXII, 1772, 384. 
Otus brachyotus, Bors, Isis, 1822, 549. 
Otus (Brachyotus) brachyotus, B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., III, 1874, 22.—Ian- 
SHAW, 1875, 404. 
Brachyotus palustris, Bonar., Comp. List., 1838, 7.—Couns, Key, 1872, 204; 
Check List, 1873, No. 321; B. N.W., 1874, 306. 
Brachyotus cassinii, BREWER, Pr. Boston Soc. N. H., 1856, —.—Cass1, in Baird’s 
B. N. Am., 1858, 54.—Barrp, Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 52.—Cooprr, Orn. 
. Cal., I, 428. 
This Owl we did not meet with anywhere, the only specimen in the 
collection having been presented by Mr. H. G. Parker. It is said, however, 
to be an abundant species in certain portions of California. 


= List of specimens. 
425, “Qad.; San Francisco, California, February 17, 1868. 16{—43}—(?)—l1. 
yes, bright yellow.” 
Scops ASIO. 
Mottled Owl; Little Red Owl. 
a. asio. 
Strix asio, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 132. 
Scops asio, BoNAP., Comp. and Geog. List, 1838, 6.—CASSIN, in Baird’s Birds N. 
Awm., 1858, 51.—BarrD, Cat. N. Am, Birds, 1859, No. 49.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., 
I, 1870, 420.—Couns, Key, 1872, 202, fig. 136; Check List, 1873, No. 318.— 
B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, II, 1874, 49. 
Scops asio. a. asio, COUES, Birds N.W., 1874, 303. 
L Scops asio var. maccalli, HENSHAW, Orn. Wheeler’s Exp., 1875, 405. (Not 8. 
maccalli, CASS.) 
This common little Owl we observed only in the vicinity of Sacramento 
City; not a single individual was seen in the Interior, nor did we hear of 
its occurrence there. It was not met with in the red plumage, which ap- 
pears to be rare—perhaps unknown—on the Pacific coast. 


( List of specimens. 

61, 2 juv.; Sacramento, California, June 20, 1867. 8}3—2237—64{—5—§,—14— 

; 34—2. Bill, pale ashy pea-green; iris, lemon-yellow; toes, pale grayish. 

é 62, @ juv.; same locality and date. 8g—21g,—6—44 3 — 1g —3—24. Same re- 
marks, 
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75, 8 ad.; Sacramento, June 22, 1867, 9—22—7—5i—5—13—33—2}, Bill, light 
brownish-blue; iris, lemon-yellow; toes, very pale ashy. 


NYCTALE ACADICA. 


Saw-whet Owl. 

Strix acadica, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., I, 1785, 296. (Adult.) 

Nyctale acadica, BONAP., Comp. and Geog. List, 1838, 7—CAsstn, in Baird’s Birds 
N. Am., 1858, 58.—Bartrp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 57.—Cooprr, Orn. 
Cal., I, 436.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 205; Check List, 1873, No. 328; Birds N.W., 
1874, 315.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, III, 1874, 43. 

Strix albifrons, Suaw, Nat. Mise., V, 1794, pl. 171. ( Young.) 

Nyctale albifrons, CASSIN, Ilustr. Birds Cal., Tex., &e., 1854, 187; in Baird’s Birds 
N. Am., 1858, 57.—Barrp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 56.—Coorrr, Orn. 
Cal., I, 435. 

But a single individual of this pretty little Owl was met with; this one 
was captured alive by Mr. O. L. Palmer, of our party, who found it asleep 
and placed his hat over it. It was perched on the edge of an old Robin’s 
nest, in a dense willow thicket near the camp. 

List of specimens. 

941, 2 ad.; Thousand Spring Valley (Camp 27), September 24, 1868. 8—20—(?) 
—4}. Bill, deep black ; iris, clear bright gamboge-yellow; toes, pale naples yellow ; 
claws, deep black. 

BUBO VIRGINIANUS. 
Great Horned Owl. 
f. subarcticus. 
(Temooh-mooh' of the Washoes; Joo-hoo’ of the Paiutes.) 
Bubo subarcticus, Hoy, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., VI, 1852, 211. 
Bubo virginianus var. arcticus, CASSUN, Illustr. Birds Cal., Tex., &e., 1854, 178. 
[Not Strix (Bubo) arcticus, SWAINS., 1831, = albinescent arctic form.|— 
Cougs, Key, 1872, 202; Check List, 1873, No. 317.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. 
B., III, 1874, 60, 64.—HENsHAW, 1875, 407. 
Bubo virginianus yar. pacificus, CASSIN, Illustr. Birds Cal., Tex., &c., 1854, 178; 
in Baird’s B. N. Am, 18538, 49.! 

Bubo virginianus, CASStuN, Baird’s B. N. Am., 1858, 49 (part)—Barrp, Cat. N. 
Am. B., 1859, No. 48.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 418. 

The Great Horned Owl was found by us in all wooded districts, except- 


1 Not of Ripeway, in B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, which is a northern littoral 
form, of very dark colors, which appears to be unnamed, and which may be distin- 
guished as B. virginianus saturatus, RIDGWAY. 


SPEOTYTO HYPOG ABA. ByB: 


ing the Sacramento Valley, where none were seen, although the species 
undoubtedly occurs there. In the lower Truckee Valley, near Pyramid 
Lake; it was abundant in December, and its nocturnal hootines were heard 
from among the cotton-wood groves every moonlight night, while its feath- 
ers, more than those of any other bird, adorned the arrows of the Indians 
on the reservation. It was also common near Carson City, and a few were 
startled one morning as we rode through a cedar woods near the “City of 
Rocks,” in southern Idaho. One was also seen on the eastern shore of 
Pyramid Lake in May, it being chased from rock to rock by a male Falcon 
(falco communis nevius), who, with his mate, had a nest on the “Pyramid” 
just off the shore. 

The hooting of this Owl is low and hoarse, resembling the distant bark- 
ing of a large dog; its modulation is something like the syllables hooh’, hoo, 
hoo, hoo—hooooo00, the latter portion a subdued trembling echo, as it were, 
of the more distinctly uttered notes. These notes do not differ in the least 
from those of the eastern birds of this species. 

List of specimens. 


504, eggs (3); Carson River, near Carson City, Nevada, April 21, 1868. Nest 
about 50 feet from the ground, in a large cotton-wood tree; evidently an abandoned 
one of the Buteo swainsoni. 


SPEOTYTO CUNICULARIA. 
Burrowing Owl. 
y. hypogea." 
Strix hypugea, BONAP., Am. Orn., I, 1825, 72. 
Athene hypogwa, Bonav., Consp., I, 1850, 39.—CAssIn, in Baird’s Birds N. Am., 
1858, 59.—BarrD, Cat. N. Am., B., 1859, No. 58.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., I, 440. 
Speotyto cunicularia var. hypogwa, RipGway, in Cours’ Key, 1872, 207; in B. B. 
& h., Hist. N. Am. Birds, ILI, 1874, 90.—Covgs, Check List, 1874, No. 332; 
Birds N.W., 1874, 321.—HensuAw, 1875, 409. 
A thene cunicularia, CASSIN, in Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 60 (not of MoLrNna, 1782), 
—Barirp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 59.—Coorer, Orn. Cal., [, 1870, 437, 
Although the “Ground Owl” was found at widely-separated places 


' Races a and 7 are, cunicularia, Mol., of the Pampas of Paraguay, Buenos Ayres, 
ete., and grallaria, Spix, of Peru and western Brazil. Other geographical forms are 
0, floridana, Ridgw., of southwestern Florida, and ¢, guadeloupensis, Ridgw., of the island 
of Guadeloape (West Indies). 


‘ 
° 
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along our entire route, it was abundant at very few localities. It was most 
numerous on the dry plains near Sacramento, being even found on the 
open commons in the outskirts of the city, where it oceupied deep excava- 
tions which were apparently the result of its own work, as no spermophiles 
or other burrowing quadrupeds were noticed in the locality. Eastward of 
the Sierra Nevada we found it only at wide intervals; it was rather rare 
about Carson City, and in the vicinity of the Steamboat Springs, near 
Washoe; a single pair was seen on the mesa between the Humboldt River 
and the West Humboldt Mountains, and a few were noticed in Fairview 
Valley, while in the neighborhood of Salt Lake City it was more common. 

This Owl is as diurnal in its habits as any of the Falconide, being 
habitually found abroad during the brightest hours of day; and its sight 
is so remarkably acute that it is extremely difficult to approach, even 
when bushes, banks of earth, or other screens are taken advantage of. 
Should one be in its burrow, it will almost certainly fly forth at the most 
noiseless approach of a person, for its sense of hearing is no less remark- 
able than its sight. When thus disturbed, this Owl flies to a safe distance, 
and after alighting upon some prominent object, as a hillock or a telegraph- 
wire, watches attentively every motion of the intruder, while now and 
then he scolds him with a saucy chattering, at the same time ludicrously 
bowing. : 

Near Carson City, we attempted, with the assistance of Mr. Parker, to 
excavate the burrow of a pair of these Owls. This burrow was situated ina 
wheat-field, and was guarded by the male bird, who sat at its entrance. As 
we approached him he flew, but before getting out of range was winged 
and brought down; he was captured with great difficulty, as he made for 
the sage-brush fast as his extraordinary leaps could carry him, but when 
overtaken offered no resistance, merely snapping his bill a little. Having 
him secured, we then proceeded to our task of excavating to the nest, which 
was accomplished after digging hard for nearly an hour. The hole termin- 
ated about eight feet from the entrance and four beneath the surface of 
the ground. Before arriving at its extremity our captive was released, 
when he immediately disappeared into the hole; but when the end was 
reached he, with his mate (the latter unharmed), was secured. In the 
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chamber, which contained no nest whatever, were found one ege and the 
remains of a frog, which had probably been carried to the female by her 
attentive companion. 


List of specimens. : 
60, ad.; Sacramento City, California, June 20, 1867. 94—25§—74—5g—11 113 
— 6 


3$—24. 

315, ad.; “near American River, Sacramento County, California, November, 1867.” 
(Presented by Mr, H. G. Parker.) 

423, 2 ad.; Sau Francisco, California, January 23, 1868, 93—243—(?)—54. Eyes, 
bright yellow.” (Presented by Mr. Parker.) 

525, egg (1); Carson City, Nevada, April 25, 1868. 


Famity FALCONIDA—Hawks, Eaaues, Kires, ere. 
FALCO COMMUNIS. 


Peregrine Falcon. 
B. navius—American Peregrine; ‘Duck Hawk.” 


Faleo nevius, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., I, 1788, 271 (adult). 


Falco anatum, Bonar., Comp. & Geog. List, 1838, 4—CAsstN, Baird’s B. N. Am., 
1858, 7.—BarrD, Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 5.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., I, 457. 


Falco communis var. anatum, RIDGWAY, Pr. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1873, 45; in B. 
B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, III, 1874, 132.—HENsHAw, 1875, 411, 


Falco communis. ¢. anatum, COUES, Birds N.W., 1874, 341. 


Falco nigriceps, CASSIN, Ilust. Birds of Cal., Tex., &c., 1854, 87; Birds N. Am. 
(Baird), 1858, 8; ed. 1860, pl. 11.—Barrp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 6.— 
CooreER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 456. 


Falco communis, CouES, Key, 1872, 213, fig. 141 (not of GMELIN, 1788); Check 
List, 1873, No. 343. 

The Duck Hawk was observed only at Pyramid Lake and along 
the lower portion of the Truckee River. At the former locality a single 
pair frequented the rocky eastern shore and the adjacent clusters of pyra- 
midal rocky islands. On the 23d of May, 1868, when we visited the 
Pyramid, we observed a male of this Falcon, in the blue plumage, flying 

) ’ ) } 5 ab oe = 
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about this immense pyramidal rock, and from the zealous manner in which he 
drove away every intruder not to his liking, we concluded the female must 
be sitting on her eggs or young. The Pyramid was ascended, however, 
to the very summit, but the nest was not found; but this was not strange, 
since but one of the three corners of the rock was accessible, while to 
diverge to either side from the exceedingly difficult path by which we 
ascended would have been impossible. The location of the nest was after- 
ward definitely ascertained by noticing the male alight on a narrow ledge 
near the top of one of the vertical sides, about one hundred and fifty feet 
above the water. A few moments later he was again observed flying 
around, and while we were watching him he discovered among the rocks 
a large Horned Owl (Bubo subarcticus) which he immediately dislodged and 
followed a considerable distance along the shore, uttering a whistling note 
at each assault. The single specimen in our collection was killed under 
the following circumstances: Having sat down on a log by the edge of the 
river to rest, as well as to observe the movements of a Killdeer Plover 
(Bgialitis vociferus) which was running back and forth over the gravelly bar 
forming the opposite shore, we saw the Killdeer suddenly squat and then 
dodge, and at the same time saw the Falcon check itself in its flight, after 
having missed its aim. Whether its lack of suecess was caused by the 
nimbleness of the intended quarry, or whether the Falcon saw us just as 
it was about to strike, we know not; but after suddenly checking itself it 
wheeled immediately about, and would have soon disappeared had we not 
fired before it got out of range. At the report of our gun, another one, 
probably the mate of our victim, flew from a cotton-wood tree in the diree- 


tion from which he came. 


List of specimens. 


102, ¢ juv.; Big Bend of the Truckee, Nevada, July 23, 1857. 164—39}—129— 
10—14—13—63—33. Weight 14 pounds. Basal half of the bill, pale bluish-white, 
terminal portion slate, deepening into black at end; cere, bluish-white, bare orbital 
space greenish- white; iris, vivid brownish-black ; tarsi and toes, lemon-yellow, with a 
faint greenish tinge; claws, jet black. : 
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FALCO SAKER. 


Saker Falcon. 
B. polyagrus—Prairie Falcon. 


Falco polyagrus, CAssin, Illustr. Birds Cal., Tex., &¢., 1853, 88, pl. 16 (front 
figure—not the dark one, which = F. communis pealei, RIDGWAY, Bull. Essex 
Inst., V, Dee., 1873, p. 201); in Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 12.—Barrp, Cat. 
N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 10.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., I, 458. 

Falco lanarius var. polyagrus, RipGway, in B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, III, 
1874, 123. HENSHAW, 1875, 410. 

Falco mexicanus, CouES, Key, 1872, 213; Check List, 1873, No. 342, 

Falco mexicanus var. polyagrus, COUES, Birds N.W., 1874, 339. 

This daring Falcon was a rather common species throughout the Great 
Basin. It was first observed on the 31st of October, 1867, at the Hum- 
boldt Marshes, where we saw one swoop upon a flock of tame pigeons at 
the stage-station. Late in November, of the same year, it was noticed 
again among the marshes along the Carson River, near Genoa, where it 
was observed to watch and follow the Marsh Hawks (Circus hudsonius), 
compelling them to give up their game, which was caught by the Falcon 
before it reached the ground; this piracy being not an occasional, but a 
systematic habit. In the Truckee Valley we saw one snatch a young 
chicken from a door-yard, in the presence of several spectators. The quarry 
of this Falcon is by no means confined to animals smaller than itself, how- 
ever, for the specimen in our collection was killed while leisurely eating a 
Jackass Rabbit (Lepus callotis), an animal of nearly twice his weight, and 
which he had carried to the top of a fence-post by the road-side. He exhib- 
ited no alarm at the approach of our buggy, but continued tearing and 
devouring his prey; we had even passed by him without seeing him, when 
the quick eye of Mr. Parker detected him in time for a shot. 

In the rocky canons of the more lofty ranges to the eastward it was 
common during summer, particularly about the limestone cliffs of the Ruby 
range, where the families of young, accompanied by their parents, made 
a great clamor, as they flew among the precipitous rocks where they had 
been bred. They were likewise common in the rocky cations of the Wah- 
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List of specimens. 

336, @ juv.; Carson City, Nevada, November 29, 1867. 17—37}3—124—101—3Z— 
1{7—73—44. Weight, 1} pounds. Bill, very pure bluish-white, shading terminally into 
bluish slaty, the point black ; cere, rictus, and bare orbital region, greenish-white ; iris, 
vivid vandyke-brown; tarsi and toes, very pale yellowish, with a tinge of verdigris- 
green. 

FALCO COLUMBARIUS. 
Pigeon Hawk; American Merlin. 
Falco columbarius, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 128.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 214; Check 
List, 1873, No. 344; Birds N.W., 1874, 345.— HENSHAW, 1875, 412.—COOPER, 
« .Orn, Cal., I, 1870, 460. 
Hypotriorchis columbarius, GRAY, Genera of Birds, 184-.—Batrp, Cat. N. Am. 
Birds, 1859, No. 7. ; 

Falco (Hypotriorchis) columbarius, CASSIN, in Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 9. 

Faleo (Asalon) lithofaleo var. columbarius, RipGw., Pr. Boston Soc., N. H., 1873, 
46; in B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, III, 1874, 144. 

This little Falcon was seen on but three or four occasions. The speci- 
men in the collection was shot just after it had made an unsuccessful 
assault on a flock of black-birds (Scolecophagus cyanocephalus) which were 
feeding on the ground ina corral. Its suecess was no doubt thwarted by 
the opening of the door of the house near by, for it flew away frightened, 
but fortunately came in our direction, and alighted upon a fence-post within 
easy gunshot range. 

List of specimens. 

291, 2 ad.; Trackee Meadows, Nevada, November 18, 1867. 111—24—7{—63— 
Ye—1j—5}—31. Terminal portion of the bill, deep slate-black, basal half very pale 
whitish-blue, with a yellowish wash toward the rictus; cere and rictus, light greenish- 
yellow; eyelids, bright gamboge-yellow, bare orbital region more citreous ; iris, bright 
vandyke-brown; tarsi and toes, deep gamboge-yellow ; claws, jet-black. 


FALCO SPARVERIUS. 
“Sparrow Hawk; American Kestril. 

Falco sparverius, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 128.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 
462.—COoUES, Key, 1872, 214, fig. 142; Check List, 1873, No. 346; Birds N.W., 
1874, 549.—HENSHAW, 1875, 413. 

Falco (Tinnunculus) sparrerius, CASSIN, Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 13.—Ripew., 
in B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, LL, 1874, 169. . 

Tinnunculus sparverius, VIEWLL., Ois. Am. Sept., 1, 1807, 40, pl. 12.—Batrp, Cat. 
N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 13. . 


Regarding the western range of this widely-distributed species, nothing 
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more need be said than that it occurs everywhere, in suitable places; at the 
same time, we may remark that it is by far the most abundant of all the 
birds of prey, although its numbers vary greatly with the locality. Ata 
certain spot along the Carson River, not far from Carson City, stood, in 
the spring of 1868, a clump of five large cotton-wood trees, the only ones for 
miles around, and each of these trees was inhabited by a pair of these little 
Falcons, who had nests in the hollows of the limbs. This is well known to 
be the favorite location for their nests; but where there were no trees to ac- 
commodate them, we found them adapting their nesting-habits to the char- 
acter of the surroundings. Thus, in the precipitous canons of the Ruby 
Mountains, they built among the crevices of the limestone cliffs, in com- 
pany with the Prairie Falcon (7. polyagrus), the Violet-green and Cliff 
Swallows, and the White-throated Swift; while in some portions of Utah 
they took possession of the holes dug by the Kingfishers and Red-shafted 
Flickers in the earthy banks of the ravines. Among the cliffs of Echo 
Canon, along the line of the Union Pacific Railroad, in Utah, we noticed 
these birds in August swarming by hundreds about the brow of the preci- 
pice, several hundred feet overhead. 


List of specimens. 


63, g ad.; Sacramento, California, June 20, 1867. 103—223—73—63—, —11— 
5—4. Bill, bluish-white, growing slate-black terminally; cere and angle of the mouth, 
intense orange-red ; iris, very dark brown; tarsi and toes, deep orange-chrome ; claws, 
jet-black. 

107, g ad.; Big Bend of the Truckee (Camp 12), Nevada, July 26, 1867. 10— 
223—74—68—7,—1,,—53—34. Bill, pale blue basally, slate-black terminally; cere 
and bare orbital region, pale dull yellow; iris, vandyke-brown; tarsi and toes, dull 
yellow; claws, black. 

108, 2 juv. (young of preceding); Camp 12, July 26, 1867. 103—23—7),—6,,— 
3—1—03—34. Bill, pale fleshy blue, or lilaceous-white ; cere and orbital region, pale 
dull yellow; iris dark brown; tarsi and toes, very pale dull yellow. 

125, g ad.; Camp 12, August 6, 1867. 103 —223—73—6g—,—_}4—53—311. Basal 
half of the bill, pure pale blue, terminal portion slate-black; cere and bare orbital region, 
dull yellow ; iris, very deep brown ; tarsi and toes, deep chrome-yellow ; claws, black. 

343, 2 ad.; near Fort Churchill, Nevada, December 6, 1867. 114—24—83—7— 
fs—1]4—5}—3§. Same remarks. 

419, “ Qad.; San Francisco, California, January 23, 1868. 114—24}—(?)—74” 
(Presented by Mr. H. G. Parker.) 

420, “2ad.; San Francisco, January 23, 1868,  11}—233—(?)—63.” (H. G. 
Parker.) 
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489, 9 ad.; Carson, Nevada, April 4, 1868. 11—24—84—6%. Cere (entirely sur- 
rounding base of the bill), bare orbital region, and tarsi and toes, intense reddish- 
orange, or orange-chrome. 

496, g ad.; Carson, April 18, 1868, 104—233—713—68. Same remarks. 

816, egg (1); Fort Churehill, Carson River, June 24,1868. Egg, with four downy 
young, deposited in a hollow snag of a cotton-wood tree, about 15 feet from the ground. 


CIRCUS HUDSONIUS. 
Marsh Hawk. . 


Falco hudsonius, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 128. 


Circus hudsonius, VIEILL., Ois. Am. Sept., I, 1807, 36, pl. 1x.—CAssin, Baird’s 
Birds N. Am., 1858, 38.—Barrp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 38.—CoopEr, 
Orn. Cal., I, 489. 


Circus cyaneus hudsonius, SCULEG., Mus. Pays-Bas, Circi, 1862, 2. 
Circus cyaneus var. hudsonius, ALLEN, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., I1T,.1872, 181.— 
- Cours, Key, 1872, 210, fig. 159; Check List, 1873, No. 333; Birds N.W., 1874, 
327._B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, III, 1874, 214.—Hensuaw, 1875, 416. 

No marsh of any extent was visited, either in winter or summer, where 
this Hawk could not be seen at almost any time during the day skimming 
over the tules in search of its prey. The latter consists of small birds of all 
kinds, the young of water-fowl, lizards, and probably small mammals, 
although the latter were not found in the crop of any of the specimens 
examined. The stomachs and crops of those killed at Pyramid Lake 
were filled to their utmost capacity with the remains of small lizards, and 
nothing else; at the same locality, however, they were often observed to 
chase small birds, particularly Brewer's and the Black-throated Sparrows, 
the most numerous species, of which this Hawk appears to be a most 
dreaded enemy, since its appearance creates perfect consternation among 
all the Sparrows in its path, who utter distressed cries, and make confused 
and desperate efforts to escape by plunging precipitately into the thickest 
bushes. 

List of specimens. 

129, 2 juv.; eastern shore of Pyramid Lake, August 15, 1867, 193—43}—133— 
114—f—23—94—6. Bill, deep black, more bluish basally; cere and rictus, greenish- 
gamboge, most yellowish on top; iris, yellowish-gray; tarsi and toes, rich orange- 
yellow; claws, jet-black. 

131, ¢ juv.; Big Bend of the Truckee (Camp 12), August 17, 1867, 183—42—13— 
11—33—2}—9—6}. Same remarks. 

367, 2 juv.; Truckee Reservation, near Pyramid Lake, December 21, 1867, 201— 
44—15—124. Iris, dull fulvous. 


. 
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NISUS COOPERI. 
Cooper’s Hawk. 
Falco cooperi, BONAP , Am. Orn., I, 1828, pl. x, fig. 1. 
Accipiter cooperi, DE KAY, Zool. N. Y., II, 1844, 18, pl. rv, fig. 5.—CAssry, in 


Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 16.—Barrp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 15.— 
CooPER, Orn. Cal., I, '464.—COUES, Key, 1 872, 212; Check List, 1573, No. 


. 339; Birds N.W., 1874, 334. 


Nisus cooperi, Sane Rev. Acc., 1873, 73.—Ripeway, in B. B. & R., Hist. N. 
Am. Birds, ILI, 1874, 930, HENSHAW, 1875, 418. 


Accipiter mexicanus, SWAINS., Fauna Bor. Am., If, 1831, 45.—CAss1n, Baird’s B. 
N. Am., 1858, 17.—Batrp, Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 16.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., 
I, 1870, 465. 


Nisus cooperi var. mexicanus, RipGw., Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., May, 1873, 
19.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., IL], 1874, 231. 

This daring depredator was more or less common if all localities where 
small birds abounded, but it was far from numerous anywhere. It was 
most often seen sailing, with the long tail widely expanded, in broad 
circles over the thickets which sheltered its prey. The specimen in the 
collection was shot while soaring thus over an aspen copse, and came whirl- 
ing to the ground; but being merely winged, made for the thicket by: vig- 
orous leaps, and would have escaped but for a second charge. In other 
portions of the country, particularly in the fertile canons of the East Hum- 
boldt Mountains, it was often observed ee: with its swift, rushing 
flight, a fleeing Robin or Flicker. 


List of specimens. 
240, 3 juv.; West Humboldt Mountains (Camp 19), October 8, 1867. -143—263~ 


$i—6}—j—1143—7—4}. Bill, pale blue on the basal third, dull black terminally ; cere 
and rictus, yellowish-green; iris, light chrome-yellow; ee and toes, lemon-yellow, 


with a slight tinge of green; claws, slate-black. 


Nisus FUSCUS. 
‘ Sharp-shinned Hawk. 

Falco fuscus, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., I, 1788, 283. 

Accipiter fuscus, BONAP., Comp. & Geog. List, 1838,5.—Cassin, in Baird’s B. N.Am., 
1858, 18.—BaArrpD, Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 17.—Coorrr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 
466.—COUES, Key, 1872, 212; Ghee k List, 1873, No.338; Birds N.W.,1874, 333. 

Nisus fuscus, KAup, Jardine’s Gants Orn., 1850, 64, 281.—Ripew., in B. B. & R., 
Hist. N. Am. B., III, 1874, 224.—Hensnaw, 1875, 417. 


This miniature of Cooper's Hawk was observed only in the Upper 
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Humboldt Valley, where it was common in September along the streams 
flowing from the Clover Mountains. The specimen obtained had been 
chasing a small bird through a very dense thicket, but losing sight of the 
fugitive, alighted upon a twig within a few feet of us. 


List of specimens. 

917, 2 juv.; Upper Humboldt Valley (Camp 24), September 10, 1868,  134— 
243—(?)—G6z. Bill, black, growing gradually pale bluish basally ; cere and angle of the 
mouth, yellowish-green; iris, sulphur-yellow; tarsi and toes, rich lemon-yellow; claws, 
jet-black. 

BUTEO LINEATUS. 


Red-shouldered Hawk. 
f. elegans—Med-breasted Hawk. 

Buteo elegans, Clssm, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1855, 281; Baird’s B. N. Am., 
1858, 28.—Bairp, Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No, 25.—CooPEr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 
477. 

Buteo lineatus var. elegans, RrpGWAyY, in Coues’ Check List, 1873, No. 32a; in 
B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., III, 1874, 277. 

Buteo Vineatus, CouES, Key, 1872, 216 (part). 


“This handsome Hawk was seen only in the Sacramento Valley, where . 


it was rather common among the trees near the river. 


BUTEO BOREALIS,’ 
Red-tailed Hawk. 
B. calurus—Dusky Red-tail. 

Buteo calurus, CASSIN, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1855, 281; Baird’s Birds N. Am., 
1858, 22.—BarrD, Cat. N. Am. B., 1559, No. 20,—CooPeEr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 
471. 

Buteo borealis yar. calurus, RipGWAY, in Coues’ Check List, 1873, No. 35la; in 
B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., ILI, 1874, 236.—HENSHAW, 1875, 423. 

Buteo borealis. b. calurus, CoUES, B. N.W., 1874, 352. ; 

Buteo montanus, CASSIN, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1856, 39; Baird’s B. N. Am., 
1858, 26 (not of NUTTALL, 1840,—B. swainsoni).— BAIRD, Cat. N. Am. B., 
1859, No. 24.—Cooper, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 469. 

The Red-tailed Hawk was a very common species in all wooded local- 

ities of the Interior. It was especially abundant during the winter among 


! Other western races of this Hawk are y. lucasanus, Rip@w., of Cape St. Lucas, 
and 0, krideri, Hoorgs, of the Great Plains, from Minnesota to Texas. B. harlani, 
Aup., and B. cooperi, CASS., are allied but apparently distinct species. 
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the cotton- eanae of the Truckee and Carson Valleys, where we found it 
quite unsuspicious and easily killed. During the summer it was much less 
abundant in the lower valleys than Swainson’s Hawk, but it was more 
common on the mountains, particularly in the pine forests. On the Wah- 
satch, we saw several of its nests on tall pine trees oron ledges of the cliffs, 
most of them being inaccessible, in which respect this species differs con- 
spicuously from the B. swainsoni, which in the same region was found to 
build its nest on the top of the scrub-oaks or in the small aspens, within 
easy reach. 

The series of specimens in the collection exhibits the usual individual 
variation so remarkable to the western birds of this species, there being 
examples so light-colored as to be scarcely distinguishable from the typical 
eastern B. borealis, while one is of an almost uniform deep sooty-black, the 
others being variously intermediate. As was the case with B. swainsoni, the 
light and dark individuals were often found paired.’ 


List of specimens. 


132, 2 ad. (melanotic, very black); Big Bend of the Truckee (Camp 12), Nevada, 
August 17, 1867. 234—54—164 (molting). Bill, slate-black, the basal half of the 
lower mandible bluish-slate; cere, dull yellowish-green, purest on top; rictus, more 
yellow; iris, muddy naples-yellow ; tarsi and toes, dull pale greenish-yellow ; claws 
black. 

337, 2 ad (melanotic, rufous-breasted style); Genoa, Nevada, November 29, 1867. 
23j3—55—17— 14—1, 2 45}. Weight, 35 pounds. Bill, dull black, passing into 
pale bluish basally ; cere and rictus, light dull ashy-green ; iris, deep hazel ; tarsi and 
toes pale dull naples-yellow ; claws, black. 

347, d ad.; Trackee Reservation, December 19, 1867, 213—51}—16—134—1}— 
(?)—9—5. Weight,2 pounds. Bill, dull black, fading into dull light bluish basally; 

- cere and rictus, dull greenish-yellow; iris, deep ligit hazel; tarsi and toes, very dull 
light chrome-yellow, deeper beneath. : 

351, g ad.; same locality, December 11, 1867. 214—49—158—123—1,8,—(?)—98 
—54. Weight, 24 pounds. Bill, black, fading basally into light horn-drab ; basal half 

‘a the lower mandible, pale blue; cere and rietas, clear light yellowish-green ; iris, 


1 There being many who oF: hold the old belief that this dark phase, found in so 

many species of Falconida, is in some manner dependent on age, we wish to impress 

g . our readers with the fact that it is a purely individual condition, entirely independent of 

age, sex, or season; it is properly styled melanism, and is analogous to the condition of 

erythrism in certain owls. In every American species which bas this fuliginous pla- 

mage, the dark birds are dusky from the nest up; while those in light plumage never 
: assume the dark dress. This is probably the case with the Old World species also. 
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naples-yellow, the lower two-thirds with a brownish suffusion; tarsi and toes, dull 
light naples-yellow, with a slight greenish tinge. 

352, 2 ad.; same locality and date. 23—574—17}—143—1,%—(?)—10—53. 
Weight, 3} pounds. Iris, deep light brown, the upper third naples-yellow. 

393, 2 ad.; same locality, December 13, 1867, 23—54—17—133—1,*,—(?) —03— 
54. Weight, 3 pounds. Same remarks. 

354, ¢ ad.; same locality and date. 22—53—164—13{—14—(?)—9j—54. Weight, 
2} pounds. Iris, bazel; tarsi and toes, deep light chrome-yellow. 

355, $ ad.; same locality and date. 224—52—16—13—14—(?)-9—5}. Weight, 
24 pounds. Iris, deep light hazel, naples-yellow above; tarsi and toes, dull greenish 
naples-yellow,. 

396, 2 ad.; same locality, December 14, 1867, 24—55—174—145—1,°,—(?)—104 
—6. Weight, 4 pounds. Same remarks as to No. 352. 

361, d ad.; same locality, December 18, 1867. 22—503—16—134—1,),—(?)—10— 
5. Weight, 3 pounds. Same remarks. 

418, ¢ juv.; San Francisco, California, February 11, 1868. ‘*203—493—(?)—13. 
Eye, bright yellow.” (Presented by Mr. I. G. Parker.) 

1502, 2 juv.; eho Cation, Utah, July 29, 1869. 23—51. Collected by J.C. Olm- 
stead. 

BUTEO SWAINSONI. 


Swainson’s Hawk. 

Buteo swainsoni, BONAP., Comp. and Geog. List, 1838, 3.—Cassin, Baird’s Birds 
N. Am., 1858, 19.—Batrp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 18.—CoorPEr, 
Orn. Cal., I, 476.—Couns, Key, 1872, 217; Check List, 1873, No. 354; Birds 
N.W., 1874, 355.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, LI, 1874, 263.— HENSHAW, 
1875, 421. 

Buteo bairdii, Woy, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1853, 451 ( Young).—Cassiy, Baird’s 
Birds N. Am., 1858, 21.—BAtrpD, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 19. 

Buteo insignatus, CASSIN, Illustr. Birds Cal., Tex., &c., 1854, 102, 198, pl. xxx1, 
(melanotic.); Baird’s Birds N, Am., 1858, 23.—Batrp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 
1859, No. 21.—CooPER, Orn. Cal., I, 474. 

Buteo oxypterus, CASSIN, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1855, 283 (Young); Buaird’s 
Birds N. Am. 1858, 30.—Batrp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 28.—Coorer, 
Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 480. 

Buteo swainsoni var. oxypterus, RipGw., in B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, III, 
1874, 266. 

“ Buteo harlani,” BRYANT, Pr. Bost. Soe. N. H., 1861, 116 —Coorrr, Orn Cal., 
I, 1870, 473 (part) [not B. harlani, AuD.}. 


Swainson’s Buzzard is one of the most abundant of the large Hawks 
of the Interior, but it seemed to be less common in winter than in summer. 
It appeared to be most numerous in the valleys, but it was nevertheless 
far from rare on the lower slopes of the mountains, as well as in the 
parks. Our observations in the field tended from the very first to confirm 
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the theory advanced by Dr. Bryant,’ that the several supposed species 
described by Mr. Cassin under the names of B. bairdi, Hoy, B. insignatus, 
Cassin, and B. swainsoni, Bonap., were merely different plumages of one 
species, the very first specimens obtained by us being a family of four 
young, with their parents, the former being B. bairdi, while of the latter 
the male was a very light-colored, or extremely typical, B. swainsoni, and 
the female a very extreme example of B. insignatus! Similar cases were 
often observed afterward, the plumage of the adults being sometimes re- 
versed—that is, a male in the plumage of the so-called insignatus being 
sometimes paired with a very light-colored female. 

The family mentioned above was first observed on the 26th of July, 
while we were hunting among the cotton-woods of the lower Truckee V alley. 
Our attention was attracted by a peculiar squealing ery, not before heard 
by us, and upon emerging from the willows and looking across the open 
meadow we observed among the trees on the opposite side several large 
Hawks, one of which was feeding a young one in a nest in the top of a tall 
cotton-wood. We then approached this tree under cover of the willows, 
but upon arriving there found that the old Hawk had gone after more food 
for its young, three of which were in the trees on the opposite side of a 
deep and wide slough which we were unable to cross. We then shot the 
one in the nest, as it looked over the edge at us; but, as it did not fall, 
found it necessary to ascend the tree, which was easily done. The nest 
was very similar to that of other Buteones, being composed almost entirel y 
of sticks, but appeared rather small for the size of the bird, measuring but 
about two feet in diameter by one foot in thickness. We found it so filled 
with the accumulated remains of animals carried to the young that scarcely 
any depression was noticeable on the top, the decomposing rubbish con- 
sisting of bones and other remnants of small hares (Lepus artemisia), 
ground squirrels (Spermophilus lateralis, 8. harrisi, and Tamias quadrivittatus), 
and, strange to say, a full-grown young Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius). 
We had scarcely reached the nest before the male arrived, and flying 


harlani, AuD.” Proce. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., VIII, 1861, pp. 107-119. 
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notes of B. lineatus, but less loud and more monotonous. Three days 
afterward this family was again met with, and the three remaining young 
immediately secured; but the parent birds were not so easily killed, for, 
although they received several charges of dust shot, as they courageously 
flew about us, they were far tougher than their young. The female was 
brought down first, when the male only increased in courage and clamor, 
until he, too, was killed. 

On the Truckee Reservation a nest of this species was found in a 
large cotton-wood tree, and the female (No. 771) shot from it. This nest 
was built near the extremity of a large drooping branch, and was conse- 
quently inaccessible; by climbing above it, however, the eggs, two in num- 
ber, could be seen, but it was found impossible, under the circumstances, 
to secure them. Many other nests were discovered in this locality, but 
they were in the ordinary position, viz, in a fork of a tall tree. In Parley’s 
Park, on the Wahsatch Mountains, Swainson’s Hawk was common, and 
‘many nests were found among the serub-oaks on the slopes or on small 
aspens on the sides of the ravines. Their position was always low down, 
often merely a few feet from the ground, and easily reached without climb- 
ing. In one of these nests, found July 2d, was a single young one, 
which, although yet covered with snow-white cottony down, was savagely 
tearing at a dead weasel which had been carried to the nest by the old 
birds, both of which were killed; of these, the male is a remarkably light- 
colored example, the entire lower parts, including the under side of the 
wings, being pure white, the breast covered by a broad patch of uniform 
cinnamon-rufous, while the female, on the other hand, is one of the darkest 
examples of the species we ever saw, being of a uniform sooty-black, only 
the under tail coverts being slightly barred with whitish. 

The food of this Hawk is by no means confined to small mammals 
and birds, but during the flights of the grasshoppers, which so often devas- 
tate the fields of Utah and other portions of the West, they keep continu- 
ally gorged on these insects; and at one season we found them living 
chiefly on the large cricket so common in the Salt Lake Valley. On the 
31st of May, 1869, at Salt Lake City, we noticed a number of these Hawks 


on the ground, where they remained most of the time quiet, but every now 
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and then they would raise their wings and hop briskly in pursuit of some 
object, which, at the distance, we could not distinguish. Cautiously ap- 
proaching them, four were shot during the forenoon; they would not allow 
us to walk to within gunshot, but after flying for a few minutes would 
sometimes return toward us, and, passing by, give us a fair opportunity for 
wing-shots. Upon dissection, the stomachs of these specimens were found 
to be filled entirely with the large crickets mentioned above. 

At our camp in Parley Park we reared four young birds of this species, 
which were taken from their nests while in the downy state. As they grew 
up under our care they became very pleasing pets, being exceedingly docile, 
and much attached to those who fed them. When sufficiently old to use 
their wings they showed no disposition to leave, although they were 
allowed full liberty all the while; and though they made frequent tours of 
inspection over the neighboring meadows, and occasional foraging excur- 
sions among the flocks of Blackbirds (Scolecophagus cyanocephalus) which 
frequented the vicinity, they seldom went far away, and alivays returned 
after a short absence. They were fed principally upon bits of fresh beef 
and mutton, varied occasionally by the carcasses of birds we had skinned. 
Their chief amusement about camp consisted in chasing grasshoppers over 
the ground, which they pursued by leaping after them, with the wings 
extended; but when not engaged in this occupation they usually perched 
quietly upon the fence near by or upon the tents. 


List of specimens. 


109, 2 juv.; Big Bend of the Truckee (Camp 12), Nevada, July 26, 1867. 163— 
45—13—104—1—13—63—3. Bill, dull black, inclining to pale blue on the rictus and 
on the basal half of the lower mandible; cere, pale yellowish-green; iris, cinereous, 
with a brownish outer wash; tarsi and toes, very pale ashy-green. 

113, 9 ad. (fuliginous plumage, parent of Nos. 109, 115, 116, and 117); Camp 12, 
July 29, 1867, 214—53—17—14—1—2—_8g—5. Weight, 24 pounds, Bill, slate-black, 
light blue basally; cere and rictus, pure light yellow; iris, deep hazel; tarsi and toes, 
light chrome-yellow; claws, black. 

114, ¢ ad. (normal plumage, mate of the preceding); Camp 12, July 29, 1867. 
19}—48—16—1273—15—1§—7}—43. Weight, 1} pounds. Cere and rictus, light dull 
lemon-yellow; tarsi and toes, deep chrome-yellow; iris, deep hazel. 

115, 2 juv.; Camp 12, July 29, 1867. 193—47—14 —11—} §—1}- —74—3. 
Weight, 2 pounds. Same remarks as to No, 109. 
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116, S juv.; Camp 12, July 29, 1867. 193—453—133—103—33 —14—7—3}. 
Weight, 12 pounds. Same remarks. 

117, 3 juv., Camp 12, July 29, 1867. 18}—433—124—9}—2714_63 44. 
Weight, 14 pounds. Same remarks. 

771, 2 ad. (intermediate plumage, barred ochraceous belly) ; Truckee Reservation, 
May 29, 1868. (Shot from nest.) 213—52—164—13}. Weight, 3 pounds. Bill, deep 
black, the upper mandible scarcely paler basally, lower with the basal third pale 
blue; cere and rictus, greenish-gamboge; iris, burnt-sienna; tarsi and toes, deep gam- 
boge, with a greenish tinge. 

1072, 2 ad. (normal plumage, immaculate white belly) ; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 
ol, 1869, 21—53. Weight, 24 pounds. Bill, slate-black, becoming light slate-blue 
basally; cere and rictus, greenish gamboge; naked eyebrow, olive-yellow; iris, deep 
fine hazel; tarsi and toes, deep chrome-yellow. (Stomach filled with grasshoppers.) 

1073, 2 ad. (normal plumage, immaculate white belly); same locality and date. 
211—53. Weight, 24 pounds. Same remarks. 

1074, 2 ad. (normal plumage, immaculate white belly) ; same locality and date. 
22-034. Weight, 23 pounds. Same remarks. 

1075, 2 ad. (normal plumage, immaculate white belly); same locality and date. 
213—54. Weight, 2? pounds. Same remarks. 

1291, g ad. (normal plumage); Parley’s Park, Utah, June 25, 1869. 20—50. 
Weight, 24 pounds. Upper mandible, deep black, scarcely bluish basally; lower, with 
basal third, light blue; cere and rictus, greenish-gamboge; iris, burnt-sienna, yellow- 
ish on top; eyebrow, olivaceous; tarsi and toes, deep light chrome-yellow. 

1310, & ad. (normal plumage); Parley’s Park, June 26, 1869. 19§—48. Same 
remarks, 

1022, fragment of egg. Parley’s Park, June 27, 1869. 

1535, 2 ad. (fuliginous plumage); Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869. 22—56—17. 
Weight, 84 pounds. Bill, black, pale blue basally; cere and rictus, greenish lemon- 
yellow; iris, deep brown; tarsi and toes, chrome-yellow. 

1359, g ad. (normal plumage, very white); Parley’s Park, July 2, 1869. 20—504. 
Same remarks. 

1360, 2 ad. ( fuliginous plumage, very black; mate of the preceding!); Parley’s Park, 
July 2, 1869. 21—514. Weight, 24 pounds. Same remarks. 

1501, 2 juv.; Parley’s Park, August 10, 1869, 21—503. Bill, black, becoming 
pale blue basally; cere and rictus, fine yellowish-green; iris, yellowish-brown; tarsi 
and toes, light chrome-yellow. 
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ARCHIBUTEO LAGOPUS. 
Rough-legged Hawk. 
f. sancti-johannis. 


(Ma'-hoo-ehk and Ma’-ede-kan-ah'-chk of the Washoes; Assut'te-Queh-nah’ 
of the Paiutes; Pe'ah-Gueh-nah’ of the Shoshones ) 


Falco sanctijohannis, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., I, 1758, 273. 


Archibuteo sancti-johannis, GRAY, Genera of Birds, . —CASsIN, Baird’s Birds 
N. Am., 1858, 33.—Bairp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 31.—Coorprr, Orn. 
Cal., I, 1870, 485. 

Archibuteo lagopus var. sancti-johannis, RIDGWAY, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1870, 
142.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 218; Check List, 1873, No. 356; Birds N.W., 1874, 
361.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, ILI, 1874, 304.—NeEnsnHaw, 1875, 425. 

Archibuteo lagopus, CASSIN, Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 32 (not of Gray, ex 
BRUNN, 1764).—BatrD, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 30.—CoopEr, Orn. Cal., 
I, 1870, 483. 

This common species was observed nearly everywhere in the vicinity 
of the fertile valleys. It appears to be resident in western Nevada, for it 
was extremely abundant in July at the Truckee Meadows, where during 
the day half a dozen or more were often noticed at one time sailing in broad 
circles over the meadows. The flight of this Hawk is extremely similar 
to that of the Golden Eagle, a fact which probably explains why the 
Indians class it with the Eagles instead of with the Hen Hawks (Buteo).' 
Most of those seen were in the light-colored, or normal, phase of plumage ; 
in fact, but one individual was seen which might have been the black phase 
of this species, although it is by no means certain it was not an adult spec- 
imen of Buteo abbreviatus.2 This specimen was seen in the latter part of 
February, high overhead, sailing in a direct line from the eastward toward 
the Sierra Nevada. Its color was an intense black, relieved by a conspic- 
uous white patch under the primaries and several distinct bands of the same 
across the tail. 

List of specimens. 


348, 2 juv.; Truckee Reservation, near Pyramid Lake, December 9, 1867, 234— 
56—18}—15—1,3,—(?)—10—5}. Bill, deep black, becoming pale blue on the basal half 


'See Indian names above, and compare with those of Aquila canadensis (page 590). 
2 Buteo zonocercus, Scu., B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, HI, p. 272. 
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of the lower mandible, and on the base of the upper, below the cere; cere and rictus, 
light yellowish-green ; naked eyebrow, plumbeous; iris, deep light-hazel; toes, pure 
light lemon-yellow; claws, deep black. 


ARCHIBUTEO FERRUGINEUS. 
Squirre!) Hawk. 


Buteo ferrugineus, Licut., Tr. Berlin Acad., 1838, 429. 

Archibuteo ferrugineus, GRAY, Genera of Birds, ,—, pl. VI (name A. regalis 
on plate).—Cassin, Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 34.—Batrp, Cat. N. Am. 
3irds, 1859, No. 32.—CooreEr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 482—Covugs, Key, 1872, 
218; Check List, 1873, No. 357; Birds N.W., 1874, 363.—B. B. & R., Hist. 
N. Am. Birds, IL, 1874, 300.—HENSsHAW, 1875, 425. 


This magnificent Hawk, which Dr. Coues justly calls the “handsomest 
of the North American Falconide,” was much less frequently seen than its 
relative, the common Rough-leg (A. sancti-johannis). The few observed 
were sailing majestically overhead, describing broad circles, and resembling 
the Golden Eagle in the manner of their flight. At such times it may be 
immediately distinguished from 4. sancti-johannis by the snowy white of 
its lower plumage, which, as seen from below, is the predominating color 
of the bird. 


AQUILA CHRYSAETOS. 
Golden Eagte. 
f. canadensis. 


(Poh-tahl'-ing-ehk of the Washoes; Queh-nah’ of the Paiutes; Gueh'-nah of 
the Shoshones.) ; 
Falco canadensis, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1753, 88. 
Aquila canadensis, CASSIN, Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 41.—Barrp, Cat. N. Am. 
Birds, 1859, No. 39.—CoopPeEr, Orn. Cal., [, 1570, 449. 

Aquila chrysaétos vay. canadensis, RIDGWAY, B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., III, 
1874, 314.—HENSHAW, 1875, 426. 

Aquila chrysaétos, COUFS, Key, 1872, 219; Check List, 1873, No. 361; Birds N.W., 
1874, 368. 

The magnificent Golden Eagle is an almost daily sight in the mount- 
ain-regions of the Interior. At Carson City we scarcely ever went among 
the hills without seeing it, soaring about, generally in pairs, overhead. We 
first met with it in July, 1867, near the summit of the western slope of the 
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Sierra Nevada; afterward, it was continually observed on all the high 
ranges to the eastward, such as the Toyabe and the West and East Hum- 
boldt, being particularly common among the rocky heights of the latter. 
At Camp 19, on the last-named mountains, on the 29th of July, we were so 
fortunate as to witness the chase and capture of a Sage-Hen (Centrocercus 
urophasianus) by a pair of these Eagles. We were standing a few yards in 
the rear of a tent, when our attention was arrested by a rushing noise, and 
upon looking up the slope of the mountain we saw flying down its wooded 
side, with the rapidity of an arrow, a Sage-Hen, pursued by two Eagles. 
The Een was about twenty yards in advance of her pursuers, exerting her- 
self to the utmost to escape; her wings, from their rapid motion, being 
scarcely visible. The Eagles in hot pursuit (the larger of the two leading), 
followed every undulation of the fugitive’s course, steadily lessening the dis- 
tance between them and the object of their pursuit; their wings not moving, 
except when a slight inclination was necessary to enable them to follow a 
curve in the course of the fugitive. So intent were they in the chase that 
they passed within twenty yards of us. They had scarcely gone by, how- 
ever, when the Sage-Hen, wearied by her continued exertion, and hoping, 
probably, to conceal herself among the bushes, dropped to the ground; but 
no sooner had she touched it than she was immediately snatched up by the 
foremost of her relentless pursuers, who, not stopping in its flight, bore the 
prize rapidly toward the rocky summits of the higher peaks, accompanied 
by its mate. Some moments later, we again saw them soaring overhead, 
describing cireles as they rose higher and higher, when, taking a direct 
course for some distant range, they disappeared from view. At the Over- 
land Ranche, in Ruby Valley, one of these powerful birds was in captiv- 
ity; he was one of the largest size, and a truly noble-looking creature. He 
was kept tied to a horizontal pole, which served him for a perch, in a kind 
of bower constructed of green branches; none but his keeper could handle 
him, and every motion of a person who approached was followed by the 
quick fiery glance of his watchful eye, which did not -permit even the 
slightest movement to pass unobserved. Specimens of the “ Mountain- 
Eagle,” as this bird is there called, may be found in captivity in almost any 


settlement in the mountain-regions of the West. 
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HALIABRTUS LEUCOCEPHALUS. 
Bald Eagle. 

Falco leucocephalus, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 124. 

Haliaétus leucocephalus, SAVIGNY.—CUv., Reg. An., ed. 2, I, 1817, 326—Casstn 
Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 43.—Barrp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 43.— 
CoorER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 451.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 219; Check List, 1873, 
No. 362; Birds N.W., 1874, 369.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, III, 1874, 
326.—HENSHAW, 1875, 427. 

The Bald Eagle was met with only in the neighborhood of Pyramid 
Lake, where it was rare. One individual was seen some thirty or forty 
miles from the lake, in the pass of the Truckee River through the Virginia 
Mountains; it was an adult, and was flying along the stream. In August, 
1867, when we visited the main island in Pyramid Lake, Mr. H. G. Parker 
pointed out to us the nest of a pair of these Eagles which had been occupied 
the preceding season. This nest was placed inside an oven-like cave about 
half-way up the side of the perpendicular rocks which formed this portion 
of the shore. The entrance was about fifteen feet from the top of the rock, 
and the same distance from the water, so it was inaccessible by any means 
then at command; but it could be plainly seen by looking through a crevice 
in the top of the rock. This nest was a huge bed of coarse sticks laid on 
the floor of the cave, and scattered about were the bones of numerous 
animals which were carried as food to the young. Mr. Parker remarked 
that on a former visit to the island the nest was occupied, and that he had 
seen the owners destroy the nest of a pair of wild geese (Branta canadensis) 
which had been established on the ground near by. The nest had doubtless 
been abandoned in consequence of frequent visits to the island by persons 
who came after Gull’s eggs. 


ELANUS LEUCURUS. 
White-tailed Kite. 


Milvus leucurus, VIEILLOT, Nouy. Dict. d’Hist. Nat., XX, 1816, 556. 

Blanus leucurus, BoNAP., Comp. & Geog. List, 1838, 4—Cassin, Baird’s Birds 
N. Am., 1858, 37.—Batrp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 35.—CoorpeEr, Orn. 
Cal., I, 1870, 488, Cours, Key, 1872, 211; Check List, 1873, No. 336.—B. B. 
& R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, LIT, 1874, 198. 


We did not see this species, but it is represented in the collection by a 
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fine specimen presented by Mr. Parker, and obtained by that gentleman in 
the neighborhood of San Francisco, California, where it is said to be a 
common bird in the marshy tracts. 


List of specimens. 


421, “2 ad.; San Francisco, February 11, 1868. 16%3—42—?—11}. Bill, black; 
eyes, orange-red; tarsi and toes, yellow.” (Presented by Mr. H. G. Parker.) 


PANDION HALIAETUS. 
Osprey; Fish-Hawk. 
f#. carolinensis. 


Falco carolinensis, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., I, 1788, 263. 
Pandion carolinensis, BONAP., Comp. and Geog. List, 1838, 3.—Casstn, Baird’s 
B. N. Am., 1858, 44.—Barrp, Oat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 44.—Coormr, 
Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 454. 
Pandion haliaétus var. carolinensis, RripGw., Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1870, 143; 
in B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., III, 1874, 184.HENsHAW, 1875, 415. 
Pandion haliaétus, COUES, Key, 1872, 219; Check List, 1873, No. 360; B. N.W., 
1874, 367. 
The Fish-Hawk, like the Bald Eagle, was seen only along the lower 
portion of the Truckee River, near Pyramid Lake, where it was rather 
common in May. It no doubt bred in that locality, since it was often 


observed flying up the river, bearing fish in its talons, as if going to its nest. 


Faminty CATHARTIDA\—AmMERICAN VULTURES. 


RHINOGRYPHUS AURA. 
Tuarkey-Buzzard. 
(Ho'-shim of the Washoes.) 


Vultur aura, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 122. 

Cathartes aura, ILLIGER, Prodomus, 1811, 236.—Cassty, in Baird’s B. N. Am., 
1858, 4.——BarrD, Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No, 1—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 
502.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 222; Check List, 1873, No. 365; B. N.W., 1874, 379. 

Rhinogryphus aura, Riweway, in B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. B., IL, 1874, 344.— 
HENSHAW, 1875, 428. 

In the Sacramento Valley, the Turkey-Buzzard was so rare that not 

more than three or four individuals were seen during the entire month of 
38 PR 
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June, these being observed sailing over the plains toward the foot-hills of 
the Sierra Nevada. In the Interior, however, it was abundant throughout 
the summer, when it was found in nearly all localities; but during the 
winter months they seemed to have all retired to the southward, none 
having been seen in the latitude of Carson City earlier than the middle 
of March. It was more numerous in the vicinity of Pyramid Lake than 
anywhere else, for there the surf cast up many dead fish, thus affording 
them a plentiful supply of food. At this place they were almost constantly 
seen sailing quite low along the shore of the lake searching for their food. 
During rainy weather we frequently observed them perched among the 
cotton-wood trees along the river in such numbers as to completely cover 
the branches. Throughout the Interior the distribution of the Turkey- 
Buzzard was so general that it might be met with in any sort of locality; 
thus, on the 19th of April we shot a fine specimen from the top of a dead 
pine in a ravine of the Sierra Nevada, near Carson City, the spot being in 
the midst of a dense forest, while on the 29th of June a group, consisting 
of about a dozen individuals, was seen near “Sand Springs” Station, on the 
Carson Desert, and one of them killed with a rifle. They had collected 
about a small pool of putrid water in a portion of the desert so completely 
sterile as to be almost devoid of even the usual alkaline shrubs. Through- 
out the country to the eastward, the Turkey Buzzard was continually met 
with, both in the valleys and on the mountains, and at all elevations, the 
latest individual of the season being seen October 3d, at the “City of 
Rocks,” in southern Idaho (latitude about 42°). In securing No. 130 of 
the collection, we went to an amount of trouble worthy of a better result. 
It was perched upon a high crag of the northern peak of the island, several 
hundred feet above us, but even at this distance its head appeared to be 
partly white, as if there might be a ruff of feathers of this color across the 
occiput; this appearance was only more distinct as we scanned it closely 
through a field-glass, so it was determined to secure the specimen if it were 
possible to do so. We accordingly began climbing cautiously toward it, 
but long before getting within range it flew. We kept on, however, until 
arrived nearly to the spot where it had been perched, and sitting down to 
rest, had remained there but a few moments when it was observed sailing 
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slowly back again, and approaching within gunshot, was fired at, when it 
fell with a thump on the rocks below. Other individuals similar to this one 
were seen as they soared majestically, in broad circles, about the higher 
cliffs, but none of them came within range. Upon descending to where 
our supposed prize lay, we were considerably disappointed to find it but the 
young of the common species, its peculiar appearance being caused by a 
patch of dense white down which still covered the occiput. Upon dissection, 
this specimen was found to have been last feeding entirely on dead fish. 


List of specimens. 
128, 8 ad.; eastern shore of Pyramid Lake, August 16, 1867. 274—69—203—164 


—1—211}—7}. Bill, chalk-white; iris, raw-umber; head and naked portion of 
the neck, livid crimson, deepest on the forehead and occiput; across the vertex, from 
eye to eye, a broad band of livid whitish papille ; tarsi and toes, dirty livid yellowish- 
white. : 

130, 2 juv.; island in Pyramid Lake, August 16, 1867. 27§—70}—213—17—1},— 
2—11}—7}. Bill, dull black ; iris; light yellowish-brown ; head and naked portion of 
the neck, livid brownish-black ; tarsi and toes, dirty livid ashy-white. 


Famity COLUMBIDH—Picerons or Doves. 
COLUMBA FASCIATA. 


Band-tailed Pigeon. 


Columba fasciata, Say, Long’s Exped., II, 1823, 10.—BarrD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 
597; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 445.—CooPER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 506,— 
CouEs, Key, 1872, 225; Check List, 1873, No. 367; Birds N.W., 1874, 385.— 
B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, ILI, 1874, 360, pl. LVI, tig. 2—HENSHAW, 
1875, 429. 

On the 19th of November, 1867, we saw a single individual of what 
must have been this species, flying to the southward over the Truckee 
Meadows. Its appearance and-size was very much that of the common 
House-Pigeon, but, from the manner of its flight, it was evidently a wild 
bird. The specimens in our collection were presented by Mr. Parker, who 
obtained them in the neighborhood of San Francisco. 


List of specimens. 
426, “9” ad.; “San Francisco, California, January 31, 1868. 16—26}3—(1)—7,5,. 
Bill, yellow, the tip black; eye, pink-red ; lids, vermilion-red; feet, yellow.” 
427, “3” (2) ad.; “San Francisco, January 31, 1868. 153—263—(?)—7}.” Same 
remarks, 
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ECTOPISTES MIGRATORIA. 
Passenger Pigeon. 


Columba migratoria, LINN., Syst. Nat., 1, 1766, 285. 

Ectopistes migratoria, SWAtns., Zool. Jour., 11, 1827, 355.—BAtRD, Birds N. Am., 
1858, 600; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 448.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 
509.—CovuES, Key, 1872, 225, fig. 145; Check List, 1873, No. 370; Birds 
N.W., 1874, 387.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, ILI, 1874, 308, pl. vn, 
fig. 4. 

Only a stray individual of this species was met with by us, and it 
cannot be considered as more than an occasional straggler in the country 
west of the Rocky Mountains. The specimen obtained flew rapidly past 
one morning, and alighted a short distance from us, upon a stick by the 
edge of a stream, whither it had probably come for water. Upon dissec- 
tion it was found to have been feeding upon the berries of a small cornel 
(Cornus pubescens), which grew abundantly in the mountains. 


List of specimens. 


179, 2 juv.; West Humboldt Mountains (Camp 18), Nevada, September 10, 1867. 
1334—218—73—63—3—{—5,,—3. Bill, black, the rictus pinkish; iris, brownish, with 
a narrow outer ring of carmine; tarsi and toes, pale livid salmon-color, the scutellz 
more brownish; claws, blackish. 


ZENZ DURA CAROLINENSIS. 
Mourning Dove. 
(Hung'-o-ho’-ah of the Washoes; We-ho’-pe of the Paiutes.) 


Columba carolinensis, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 286. 

Zenaidura carolinensis, BONAP., Consp., II, 1854, 84.—BAtrD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 
604; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 451.—CoopEr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 512.— 
CouEs, Key, 1872, 226, fig. 146; Check List, 1873, No. 371; Birds N.W., 
1874, 389.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, IIL, 1874, 383, pl. Lv, fig. 2.— 
HENSHAW, 1875, 431. 

Perhaps no bird, not even the Raven, is more universally distributed 
through the Interior, without regard to the nature of the country, than the 
common Mourning Dove, and certainly none is more abundant. It occurred 
about the corrals of the stage-stations in the midst of the most extensive 
deserts, many miles from any cultivated or wooded district, or natural 
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water-courses, while it was also met with on the equally barren mountains 
and plains far from the abode of man. In the arid portions of the country, 
however, it is far less common than in the fertile localities, where it 
sometimes literally abounds. Such was particularly the case at the Truckee 
Meadows, where one November evening, after supper, we killed over thirty 
specimens for the ‘‘pot,” in the immediate vicinity of our camp. In the 
Sacramento Valley it was no less abundant than in the Interior. 


List of specimens. 


31, nest and eggs (2); Sacramento, California, June 11,1867. Nest about six feet 
from ground, in small aspen, in copse. 

53, nest and eggs (2); Sacramento, June 18, 1867. Nest in oak-tree, in grove, 
about fifteen feet from ground. s 

110, nest and eggs (2); Big Bend of Truckee (Camp 12), Nevada, July 26, 1867. 
Nest on the arid mesa, tio miles from water, on the ground, beneath a sage-bush. 

112, nest and eggs (2); Camp 12, July 29, 1867. Same locality and situation as 
No. 110. 

192, 2 juv.; West Humboldt Mountains (Camp 19), September 18, 1867. 10¢,— 
1i—6—5—}—}3_4—2}._ Bill, slate-black, bluish-slate at base; rictus, pinkish; iris, 
hazel; bare eyelids, bluish; tarsi and toes, pale lake-red ; claws, blackish. 

516, 8 ad.; Carson City, April 23, 1868. 12}—173—6—4. Bill, deep black, 
becoming slaty-bluish on the soft nasal membrane; rictus and interior of mouth, deep 
lake-red; bare orbital region, delicate pale blue, with a greenish tinge beneath the eye; 
iris, deep sepia; tarsi and toes, deep lake or coral-red; claws, deep black. 

786, eggs (2); Virginia Mountains, near Pyramid Lake, June 3, 1868. Nest on 
ground, beneath sage-bush, on side of ravine. 

1170, eggs (2); Salt Lake City, June 16, 1869. Nest on ground, beneath sage- 
bush. 

1184, nest and eggs (2); near Salt Lake City (City Creek Caiion), June 18, 1869. 
Nest on mountain-mahogany tree. 

1293, eggs (2); Parley’s Park, Utah, June 26, 1869. Nest in aspen tree. 

1294, eggs (2); Parley’s Park, June 26, 1869. Same remarks. 

1340, eggs (2); Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869. Same remarks. 

1341, eggs (2); Parley’s Park, June 28, 1869. Same remarks. 

13385, nest and egg (1); Provo River, July 10, 1869. Nest on bush leaning over 
river-bank. 

1386, nest and egg (1); Provo River, July 10, 1869. Nest on bush on river-bank. 

1417, eggs (2); Parley’s Park, July 16, 1869. Nest among willows, along stream. 

1522, egg (1); Cash Valley, Utah, July, 1869. [Collected by J. C. Olmstead. ] 
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Famity TETRAONIDA—Grovssg. 


CANACE OBSCURA. 


Dusky Grouse. 


Tetrao obscurus, SAY, Long’s Exped., II, 1823, 14, 202.—Barrp, Birds N. Am., 
1858, 620; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 459.—Cooprr, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 
526.—Cours, Key, 1872, 233; Check List, 1873, No. 381; Birds N.W., 1874, 395. 

Canace obscura, BONAP., Comp. Rend., XLV, 1857, 428.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. 
Birds, IL, 1874, 422, pl. Lx, figs. 1, 2. 

The ‘Mountain Grouse,” or ‘Blue Grouse,” was a more or less common 
species on all the ranges clothed with a sufficient extent of pine forests, the 
existence of which seemed to strictly govern its distribution. It was found 
on the Sierra Nevada, near Carson City, and on several of the higher 
ranges of the Great Basin; but it did not occur in abundance until we 
arrived at the Wahsatch and Uintah Mountains, where it literally abounded 
in certain localities, particularly on the latter range. 

Although seldom seen*in the dense pine forests, we always found 
these Grouse in their vicinity, usually in the open glades with scattered 
trees and brush, with thicker woods on either side. Our acquaintance with 
this species being made wholly in the fall and latter part of summer, we 
did not learn much regarding its habits. We can testify, however, to the 
excellence of its flesh, which is white and tender as that of a partridge. 


List of specimens. 


891, g ad.; East Humboldt Mountains (near Camp 22), September 4, 1868. 21— 
313—74. Weight, 23 lbs. Bill black, the lower mandible slightly variegated with 
whitish at the base; iris, raw-umber; bare space over eye, orange-yellow; toes, 
brownish-gray; claws, black. 

954, 9 ad.; Wabhsatch Mountains, near Salt Lake City, October, 1868. 

1290, $ ad.; Parley’s Park, June 25,1869. 22—314. Weight, 34 lbs. Bill, black ; 
iris, raw-umber; naked superciliary space, orange; toes, lilaceous-gray. 

1370, 2 ad.; Pack’s Caiion, Uintah Mountains, July 5, 1869, 19—29. Bill, black; 
iris, raw-umber; toes, ashy. 

1371, 2 ad.; Pack’s Caiion, July 5, 1869. Same remarks, 

1372, juv.; same date and locality. 

1382, juv.; Pack’s Canon, July 8. 

1444, f juv.; Parley’s Park, July 23. 
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BoNASA UMBELLUS. 
Ruded Grouse. 
r B. umbelloides—Gray Ruffed Grouse. 


Tetrao umbelloides, DouGLAS, Trans. Linn. Soc., XVI, 1829, 148. 


Bonasa wnbellus var. wnbelloides, BARD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 925; Cat. N. Am. 
Birds, 1859, No. 465.—Covuus, Key, 1872, 235; Check List, 1873, No. 385a; 
Birds N.W., 1874, 425.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, LII, 1874, 453, pl. 
LXI, fig. 10. 


This bird we did not see alive, but dead specimens were occasionally 


seen in the hands of hunters. It was said to be common in the pine forests 
of the Wahsatch, where it is known as the “ Pine-Hen.” 


List of specimens. 


955, g ad.; Wahsatch Mountains, near Salt Lake City, October, 1868. 


PEDIG@CETES PHASIANELLUS. 
Sharp-tailed Grouse. 
f. columbianus— Western Prairie Chicken. 


Phasianus columbianus, ORD, Guthrie’s Geog., 2d Am. ed., 1815, 317. 

Pediccetes columbianus, ELLio?T, Pr. Philad. Acad., 1862, 403.—CoOPER, Orn. 
Cal., I, 1870, 532. 

Pediccetes phasianellus var. columbianus, CoUES, Key, 1872, 234; Check List, 1875, 
No. 383; Birds N.W., 1874, 407.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, II, 1374, 
436, pl. LX, fig. 1. 

Pediccetes phasianellus, BARD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 626 (not Tetrao phasianellus, 
LInn., 1758, = Pediacetes); Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 463. 

This Grouse, known universally among the western people as the 
“Prairie Chicken,” we found only in the Upper Humboldt Valley, near 
Trout Creek, where it was abundant in the rye-grass meadows at the base 
of the Clover Mountains, and in a very few similar lovalities in the Wah- 


satch district. 


List of specimens. 


927, 2ad.; Upper Humboldt Valley (Camp 25), September 16, 1868. 15—25— 
(?)—6. Bill, black, the lower mandible more ashy basally; iris, raw-sienua; toes, ashy 
; horn-color. 


‘ 
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CENTROCERCUS UROPHASIANUS. 
Sage-Hen. 
(See-yuh’ of the Washoes. ) 


Tetrao urophasianus, BONAP., Zool. Journ., III, 1828, 214. 

Tetrao (Centrocercus) urophasianus, SWAINS., Fauna Bor.-Am., IT, 1831, 358, pl. 58. 

Centrocercus urophasianus, JARDINE, Nat. Lib. Birds, —, 1840, pl. xvir.—Bairp, 
B. N. Am., 1858, 624; Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 462.—Cooper, Orn. Cal., I, 
1870, 536.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 233; Check List, 1873, No. 382; Birds N.W., 
1874, 400.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, III, 1874, 429, pl. Lx, figs. 2, 4. 


Although this large and well-known Grouse was met with throughout 
the sage-brush country between the Sierra Nevada and the Wahsatch, we 
saw it so seldom that little was learned of its habits, particularly during the 
breeding-season. It came under our notice only late in summer and during 
the autumn, when it was found to be abundant in certain localities, but by 
no means uniformly distributed. When startled, the Sage-Hen rises with a 
noisy and apparently laborious fluttering, and then flies off, with a heavy 
but well-sustained flight, a few yards above the ground, and usually goes 
a long way before alighting; indeed, if allowed to escape after being once 
flushed there is generally little hope of getting a second opportunity for a 
shot. As an article of food the Sage-Hen cannot be recommended, unless 
the precaution is taken to flay it immediately, for its flesh soon becomes 
permeated with the disagreeable odor of the sage-brush, the leaves of which 
form its principal food. In fact, it is often found necessary to soak the car- 
case in salt-water over night before the flesh becomes palatable. The leaves 
of the Artemisia do not form the exclusive food of this species, however, but 
during the season when grasshoppers abound it feeds largely on these insects, 
several specimens killed in Parley’s Park during a flight of these pests in 
August having nothing else in their crops. It is a well-known fact among 
western hunters that the Sage-Hen “has no gizzard,” and the truth of this 
statement, which was often told us, we confirmed by the dissection of numer- 
ous specimens; the stomach being merely membraneous, or at most but 
slightly muscular, like that of a bird of prey, and nothing like the thick 
and powerful grinding machine of other Galline. 


'See American Naturalist, April, 1874, p. 240, where this remarkable peculiarity 
of the Sage-Hen is referred to, by the writer. 
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List of specimens. 


214, 3 ad.; West Humboldt Mountains (Camp 19), September 23, 1867, 29— 
403—123—10—13—24—11} 31. Weight, 4%, pounds. Bill, deep black; iris, light 
hazel; cervical sac, light leaden-blue; toes, grayish-olive. 

311, 2 ad.; Pea-Vine district, Western Nevada, November 21, 1867. 23—36}— 
124—8}—1,—1}—7}—2}. Bill, deep black ; iris, light brown; toes, blackish horn- 
color. 

312, 2 ad.; same locality and date. 213—34—103—8—14—1§8—74—3, Same 
remarks. 

313, 2 ad.; same locality and date. 21}—34—103—8—1}— 137424. Same 
remarks. 

943, 2 ad.; City of Rocks, Idaho, October 3, 1868. 22—35—(?)—384. Same 
remarks. 


Famity PERDICIDH—Parrrinces and QuaILs. 


OREORTYX PIOTUS. 
Mountain Quail or Partridge. 
Bf. plumiferus.' 
(Mah'-tem-ah'-tek and Tu-ehk'-tuddle of the Washoes; Kih'-hik of the Paiutes.) 


Ortyx plumifera, GOULD, Proc. Zool. Soe. Lond., V, 1837, 42. 

Oreortyx pictus var. plumiferus, B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, III, 1874, p. 476. 

Oreortyx pictus, AUCT. (part). 

This superb bird occurred rather sparingly among the mountains and 
hills immediately adjacent to the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada, as well 
as on the eastern slope of that range itself. It was so rare, however, or at 
least so difficult to find, that we could learn but little concerning its habits. 
We first met with it in a broad canon of the Virginia Mountains fronting on 
Pyramid Lake, where the slopes were covered, more or less, by the tall 
rye-grass, interspersed with scattered cedars. Here a flock of perhaps a 


‘The typical form, which inhabits the coast districts of California and Oregon 
(the present one inhabiting the Sierra Nevada and the peninsula of Lower California), 
differs in darker, browner colors. Its synonymy is as follows :— 

Ortyx picta, DOUGLAS, Trans. Linn. Soc., XVI, 1829, 143. 

Oreortyx pictus, BAIRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 642; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 473. 
—CoopER, Orn. Cal., I, 1870, 546 (part).—Cours, Key, 1872, 237; Check List, 1873, 
No. 390; Birds N.W., 1874, 440.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, III, 1874, 475, pl. 
LXx1ll, fig. 5 (part). 
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dozen individuals was flushed on the 27th of December, 1867, and one of 
them secured. Before they rose they uttered a confused chuckling, some- 
what like the alarm-notes of the eastern Bob-White ( Ortyx virginianus), and 
after they had been separated for some time, commenced calling to one 
another in a manner exactly similar to young Turkeys (Meleagris) under 
the same circumstances. Its love-notes we have never heard. 

In western Nevada, where the statement seems to be generally believed, 
we were informed that the Mountain Quail was not an inhabitant of the 
country eastward of the summit of the Sierra Nevada until after the settle- 
ment of that country by the whites, when they began following the wagon- 
roads over the mountains for the purpose of picking up the grain scattered 
along the way. This may possibly be true; but judging from the fact that 
a number of essentially Californian birds and mammals, and even plants, 
occur plentifully along the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada, in an exactly 
similar manner, we rather incline to the opinion that it is a true native, in 
support of which view of the case, we were informed by the Indians at the 
Truckee Reservation that it had always been found on the neighboring 


mountains. 
j List of specimens. 

319, gd ad.; Carson City, Nevada, November, 1867. (Presented by Mr. H. G. 
Parker.) 

386, d ad.; Virginia Mountains, near Pyramid Like, December 27, 1867. 114— 
17—53—43—,° 15,33}. Bill, dull black, more brownish terminally; iris, deep 
brown; tarsi and toes, dilute brownish. 

440, 8 ad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 10, 1868. (Cedar-groves.) 118—163— 
53—4}. Bill, black, slightly brownish terminally; iris, vandyke-brown; tarsi and toes, 
dilute sepia. 

441, 2 ad. (mate of No. 440); same locality and date. 114—16g—54—44. Same 
remarks. 


LOPHORTYX CALIFORNICUS. 


California Valley Quail. 

Tetrao californicus, Suaw, Nat. Mise., —, pl. 345, 

Lophortyx californicus, BONAP., Comp. & Geog. List, 1838, 42.—BaAirpD, Birds N. 
Am., 1858, 644; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 474.—Cooprrer, Orn. Cal., I, 
1870, 549.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 238; Check List, 1873, No. 391; Birds N.W., 
1874, 439.—B. B. & R., Hist. N. Am. Birds, III, 1874, 479, pl. xi1Vv, figs. 1, 2. 


The “ Valley Quail” of California was met with only among the western 
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foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada, where it seemed to be an abundant species. 
It continued along our route up to the beginning of the continuous pine 
forest, or to an altitude of about 5,000 feet, where a specimen, a fine adult 
male, was killed among the brushwood of a ravine by the roadside. There 
were evidently others in the locality, since the one killed was in a small 
tree, anxiously calling, his note being a sharp chip, almost exactly like the 
common note of the Cardinal Grosbeak (Cardinalis virginianus). We 
unfortunately had little opportunity to observe the habits of this beautiful 


species. 
List of specimens. 


. 
316, g ad.; 317, $ ad.; 318, 2 ad.; “Coast of California, near San Francisco.” 
(H. G. Parker.) 


Famiry CHARADRIIDA—PLovERs. 


ANGIALITIS VOCIFERUS. 
Kill-deer. 


Charadrius vociferus, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766. 253. 


Afgialitis vociferus, BONAP., Comp. & Geog. List, 1838, 45,—OAssIN, in Baird’s 
Birds N. Am., 1858, 692.—BairD, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 504,—Covugs, 
Key, 1872, 244, fig. 156; Check List, 1873, No. 397; Birds N.W., 1874, 452 
(vocifera).—HENSHAW, 1875, 445. 


The common Kill-deer was found to be by far the most abundant and 
generally distributed bird of the order, since it was found about every 
stream or other body of water, while it was common wherever it occurred. 
It was also resident, but more numerous in summer than in winter. 


List of specimens. 


431, g ad.; Carson City, Nevada, March 7, 1868, 104—204+7—5§. Bill, black; 
iris, bister; eyelids, orange-red; tarsi and toes, pale ashy naples-yellow. 

472, g ad.; Carson City, March 28, 1868. 10—203—615—58. Same remarks. 

1154, eggs (4); Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, June 9, 1869. Eggs deposited 
on the bare sand, in a slight depression, near the shore. 
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AQNGIALITIS CANTIANUS. 


Kentish Plover. 


f. nivosus—Snowy Plover. 


Adgialitis (Leucopolius ) nivosus, CASSIN, in Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 696. 

ADgialitis nivosus, BAIRD, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 509. 

ADgialitis cantianus, COUES, Key, 1872, 245 (not of LATHAM); Check List, 1873, 
No. 401. 

Mgialitis cantianus var. nivosus, RipGway, Am. Nat., VIII, 1874, 109.—CovEs, 
Check List, App., No. 401. 

Agialitis cantiana var. nivosa, COUES, Birds N.W., 1874, 456. 


This handsome and graceful little Plover was exceedingly numerous in 
May on the bare mud-flats around Warm Spring Lake, near Salt Lake 
City. It kept in flocks, running nimbly and very swiftly over the ground, 
all the while uttering a soft and rather musical whistling note. 


List of specimens. 

969, d ad.; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 21,1869. 7—133. Bill, deep black; iris, 
burnt-sienna; eyelids, deep black; interior of mouth, fleshy-white; tarsi, slate-color ; 
toes, black. 

1026, d ad.; near Salt Lake City, Utah, May 22, 1869. 7—13§ Bill, deep black ; 
eyelids, black ; iris, deep brown; tarsi, dull slate; toes, black. 

1027, o ad.; same locality and date. 64—154. Same remarks. 

1028, 2 ad.; same locality and date. 64—1215. Same remarks. 

1029, 3 ad.; same locality and date. 64—13. Same remarks. 

1030, g ad.; same locality and date. 63—143. Same remarks. 

1031, 2 ad.; same locality and date. 63—134. Same remarks. 


Famiry PHALAROPODIDA—PHALAROPES. 


STEGANOPUS WILSONI. 
Wilson’s Phalarope. 


Phalaropus wilsoni, SABLNE, App. Franklin’s Journal, 1823, 691.—CASSIN, in 
Baird’s B. N. Am., 1858, 705.—BA1RrD, Cat. N. Am. B., 1859. No. 519. 
Phalaropus (Steganopus) wilsoni, GRAY, Hand List, ILI, 1871, 55, No. 10,362. 

Steganopus wilsoni, COUES, Ibis, April, 1865,— ; Key, 1872, 248, fig. 161; Check 

List, 1875, No. 409; Birds N.W., 1874, 467.—HEeNsHaAw, 1875, 451. 
This species was shot from a flock of Sandpipers (Z’ringa alpina ameri- 
cana, T. minutilla, T. bairdi, and Ereunetes pusillus), at Pyramid Lake, in 
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May, 1868, and was again seen swimming in the alkaline ponds along the 
southern shore of Great Salt Lake, in June, 1869. 


Famity RECURVIROSTRIDH—Avocets and Struts. 


RECURVIROSTRA AMERICANA. 


American Avocet. 


Recurvirostra americana, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., I, 1788, 693.—Casstn, in Baird’s B. 
N. Am., 1858, 703.—Bamp, Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 517.—Cours, Key, 
1872, 147, fig. 159; Check List, 1873, No. 407; Birds N.W., 1874, 460.—HxEn- 
SHAW, 1875, 448. 


This abundant bird is confined chiefly to the vicinity of the alkaline 
ponds or lakes, where it is usually found in the most barren places, or 
where the bare earth is covered chiefly with an alkaline efflorescence. At 
the Soda Lakes, on the Carson Desert, it was particularly abundant, and 
appeared to be feeding on a kind of insect thrown by the surf upon the 
beach. It was not met with in the Sacramento Valley, but was first seen 
at the ‘Truckee Meadows, where it was abundant in July in some alkaline 
marshes. Its local names are “Lawyer” and “Yelper” in most localities 
where it is known. 


List of specimens. 


811, g ad.; Soda Lake, Carson Desert, Nevada, June 28, 1868. 18—293—(?)—7. 
Bill deep black; iris, burnt-umber; tarsi and toes, ashy-blue. 

812, eggs (4); 813, eggs (3); 814, egg (1). Same locality and date. Eggs depos- 
ited in depressions in the alkaline deposit. 

1071, g ad.; near Salt Lake City, May 29, 1869, 183—364. Bill, deep black ; 
iris, brown; legs and feet, plumbeous-blue. 

1107, 3 ad.; Antelope Island, Salt Lake, June 5, 1869. 184—31. Same re- 
marks. 

1218, 1219, 1220, 1221 (eggs); Carrington Island, Salt Lake, June 17, 1869. (Col- 
lected by Mr, R. N. Davis and Mr. S. Watson.) 
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HIMANTOPUS MEXICANUS. 


American Stilt. 


(Pahn-tuy'-he of the Shoshones.) 


Charadrius mexicanus, MULLER, Syst. Nat., 1776, 117. 

Himantopus mexicanus, ORD (ed. Wils.), Am. Orn., VII, 1824, 52. 

Himantopus nigricollis, ViErLLor, Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat., X, 1817, 42.—Cassin, 
in Baird’s Birds N. Am. 1858, 704.—Bairp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 518. 
—CouEs, Key, 1872, 247, fig. 160; Check List, 1873, No. 408; Birds N.W., 
1874, 462.— HENSHAW, 1875, 450. 


This species was almost invariably found in the same localities with 
the Avocet (Recurvirostra), but it was everywhere less abundant than that 
species. It was more numerous about the southeastern portion of the Great 
Salt Lake than at any other locality visited by us. 


List of specimens. 

815, ¢ ad.; Soda Lake, Carson Desert, June 28, 1868. 15—294—(?)—7}. Bill, deep 
black; iris, grayish-brown next the pupil, with a wide outer ring of clear rosy-car- 
mine; legs and feet, deep light rose-pink or lake-red. 

1018, eggs (4); near Salt Lake City, May 22,1869. Nest on the ground, on small 
grassy island in Warm Spring Lake. : 

1072, 2 ad.; near Salt Lake City, May 29, 1869. 143—27}. Same remarks as to 
No. 815. 

1084, g ad.; mouth of Jordan River, Utah, June 2, 1869. 153—30. Iris, rich 
_ fine carmine. 


Famity SCOLOPACIDM—Snivg, SANDPIPERS, ETO. 


GALLINAGO WILSONT. 


Wilson’s Snipe. 
(Luttoo-hoy'-ehk and Kay'-lehk of the Washoes; Si’-yeheh of the Shoshones.) 


Scolopax wilsonii, TEMM., Pl. Col. v, livr. LX vim (in text). 

Gallinago wilsoni, BONAP., Comp. & Geog. List, 1838, 52.—Cassty, in Baird’s Birds 
N. Am., 1858, 710.—Barrp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 523.—Covgs, Key, 
1872, 262, fig. 163; Check List, 1873, No. 414;. Birds N.W., 1874, 475.— HEN- 
SHAW, 1875, 452. 

Gallinago gallinaria var. wilsoni, RIDGWAY, Ann. Lye. N. Y., X, 1874, 383. 


The Common Snipe was an abundant species during the spring and 
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autumn, in all wet and grassy places. In Parley’s Park, either this species 
or Macrorhamphus griseus was breeding, but we found it impossible to pos- 
itively determine the species. In the lower portion of the park, about a 
quarter of a mile from our camp, was an extensive meadow, portions of 
which were quite wet or marshy; and in this direction we would hear every 
evening a peculiar hollow gurgling sound, somewhat like the noise pro- 
duced by water escaping from a nearly full jug. This was heard only 
just before dark, and, as we soon ascertained, was produced by a kind of 
“Snipe,” as it pitched downward from a great height. We found it impos- 
sible to obtain a specimen, but conclude that the bird must have been this 
species, since we shot specimens along a brook in the same locality at about 
the same time. 
List of specimens. 

259, 2 ad.; Truckee Meadows (Camp 26), Nevada, November 7, 1867. 118—174— 
58 —43—2 hh -- 155,23 y Bill, blackish for terminal third, greenish-ashy basally, the 
lower mandible rather paler than the upper ; iris, bister’; tarsi and toes, pale greenish- 
ashy; claws, black. 

260, 3 ad.; Camp 12, November 7, 1867. 11$—17,—53—4} 2.9 1 
Same remarks. 

261, d ad.; samé locality and date. 10}3—163—5}—4,7,2,7._1,. —23__(?). Same 
remarks. 

262, g ad.; same locality and date. 104—163—54—43,—23—11 243. Same 
remarks, 

1453, 2 ad.; Parley’s Park, Utah, July 26,1869, 114—174. Bill, black, growing | 
gradually greenish horn-color basally; iris, dark brown; tarsi and toes, light ashy, 
with distinct yellowish-green wash on the seutelle. 


1454, ? ad.; same locality and date. 103—163. Same remarks. 
1455, 2 ad.; same locality and date. 11—163. Same remarks. 


TRINGA ALPINA. 


Red-backed Sandpiper. 
f. americana. 


Tringa (Scheniclus) alpina var. americana, CASSIN, in Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 
719. 

Tringa alpina var. americana, BARD, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 530.—Covrs, 
Key, 1872, 256, fig. 166; Check List, 1873, No. 424; Birds N.W., 1874, 489, 


This species occurred among the large flocks of Sandpipers and other 
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small waders found in the vicinity of Pyramid Lake in May, along with 
Steganopus wilsoni, Tringa bairdi, T. minutilla, and Ereunetes pusillus, all of 
which were killed at a single shot. 


TRINGA BAIRDI. 
Baird’s Sandpiper. 


Actodromus bairdii, Cours, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1861, 194.—HENsHAW, 
1875, 455. 

Tringa bairdii, Scu., Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1867, 332.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 255; 
Check List, 1873, No. 419; Birds N.W., 1874, 484. 


Found about Pyramid Lake in May, and at the Humboldt Marshes in 
August. ; 
List of specimens. 


133, 9 juv.; Humboldt Marshes (Camp 15), August 26, 1867. 73%,—15—53—4,,— 
1—}4;—2,—§. Bill, black; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, slate-black 


TRINGA MINUTILLA. 


Least Sandpiper. 


Tringa minutilla, VIEILLOT, Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat., XX XTV, 1819, 452.—Covgs, 
Key, 1872, 254; Check List, 1873, No. 418; Birds N.W., 1874, 482. 

Actodromus minutilla, COUES, Pr. Phil. Ac., 1861, 191, 230.—HENSHAW, 1875, 455. 

Tringa wilsonii, NUTTALL, Man. Orn., I, 1834, 121.—CAssm, in Baird’s Birds N. 
Am., 1858, 721.—BarrD, Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 532. 


Vicinity of Pyramid Lake in May, about Salt Lake throughout the 
summer, and at the Humboldt Marshes in August. 


List of specimens. 


134, ¢ juv.; Camp 15, August 26, 1867.  63,—117—34—3,,—] 3-3-1, 
Bill, black; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, slate-black. 

135, 2 juv.; same locality and date. 68—12y,—4;,—3;,—1,),—HK—-l§{—}}. Same 
remarks. 

136, 2 juv.; same locality and date. 53—11—314—3—}}—#—18—4. Bill, dull 
black; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, grayish-olive. 
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EREUNETES PUSILLUS. 
Semipalmated Sandpiper. 

Tringa pusilla, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 252. 

Breunetus pusillus, CASsin, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sei. Philad., XIII, 1860, 195—Counxs, 
Key, 1872, 254, fig. 165; Check List, 1873, No. 417; Birds N.W., 1874, 481. 
—HENSHAW, 1875, 454. 

Breunctes petrificatus, 1LLIGER, Prodromus, 1811, 262.—Cassuy, in Baird’s Birds 
N. Am., 1858, 724.—Barrp, Cat. N. Am. B., 1859, No. 535. 

Dreunetes occidentalis, LAwR., Pr. Philad. Acad., 1864, 107. 

Ereunetes pusiilus var. occidentalis, Cours, Key, 1872, 254; Check List, 1873, No. 
417a. 

Vicinity of Pyramid Lake in May, and Humboldt Marshes in August, 

in flocks with Tringa bairdi and T. minutilla. [All the specimens of these 
three species shot from one flock at a single discharge. } 


List of specimens. 
137, g juv.; Camp 15, August 26, 1867. 57—114—3g—3—1}1—14_1}—7.._ Bill, 


16 1 
black, becoming greenish-olive on base of lower mandible ; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, 
greenish-olive. : 
138, 2 juv.; same locality and date. 53—11—3,9,—213—3—}—1,9.—j._ Same 
remarks. 
139, 2 juv.; same locality and date. 64—115—3}—3{—1%—}3—1} 17. Same 
remarks. 


SYMPHEMIA SEMIPALMATA. 


Willet. 
Scolopax semipalmata, GMELIN, Syst. Nat.. I, 1788, 659. 

Totanus semipalmatus, TEMM., Man. Orn., LI, , 637.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 258; 
Check List, 1873, No. 431; Birds N.W., 1874, 494.—HENsnHAW, 1875, 457, 
Symphemia semipalmata, HARTLAUB, Rev. Zool., 1545, 342.—CAsstn, in Baird’s 

Birds N. Am., 1858, 729.—Bairp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 537. 


This large and conspicuous Snipe, readily distinguished at sight from 
other species by the conspicuous white patch on the wings, was found 
breeding in nearly all marshy localities. It was particularly numerous on 
the grassy flats along the southern shore of the Great Salt Lake, near the 
mouth of the Jordan River, where it was found in company with the Long- 
billed Curlew (Numenius longirostris) and various species of Ducks. 


List of specimens. 


1160, 2 ad.; southern shore of Great Salt Lake, Utah, June 11, 1869. 16—294. 
Bill, black; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, slate-color. 
39 PR 
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RHYACOPHILUS SOLITARIUS. 
Solitary Sandpiper. 


Tringa solitaria, WILSON, Am. Orn., VII, 1813, 53, pl. 58, fig. 3. 

Totanus solitarius, AUDUBON, Synop., 1839, 242.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 259; Check 
List, 1873, No. 435; Birds N.W., 1874, 498.— HENSHAW, 1875, 459. 

Rhyacophilus solitarius, CASSIN, Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 733.—Barrp, Cat. N. 
Am. B., 1859, No. 541. 

This species seemed to be exceedingly rare in the Interior, since it 
was seen on but two or three occasions; it was noticed in the Truckee 
Valley, May 13, 1868, while a pair were observed at the Glendale Meadows 
in July, 1867; a single individual was also observed in Parley’s Park, in 


August. It was not met with in the Sacramento Valley. 


TRINGOIDES MACULARIUS. 
Spotted Sandpiper. 

Tringa macularia, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 249. 

Tringoides macularius, GRAY, Genera of Birds, IIT, 1849, 574.—Cassny, in Baird’s 
Birds N. Am., 1858, 735.—Bairp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 543.—CouEs, 
Key, 1872, 260; Check List, 1873, No. 436; Birds N.W., 1874, 501.—HEN- 
SHAW, 1875, 460. 

Next to the Kill-deer (Agialitis vociferus), the Spotted Sandpiper is 
probably the most abundant and generally-distributed of the small waders 
in the Great Basin. It was found breeding from the lowest valleys up to an 
altitude of more than 7,000 feet, its favorite haunts being the gravelly 
banks of running streams rather than the vicinity of ponds or lakes. Its 
first arrival at Carson City was noted on the 29th of April, 1868. 


List of specimens. 


562, d ad.; Carson City, April 29, 1868, 73—153—43—33. Commissure and 
whole of the lower mandible, dilute wax-yellow; rest of the bill, black; iris, vandyke- 
brown ; tarsi and toes, dilute ashy-olive. 

1362, eggs (2); Pack’s Canon, Uintah Mountains, July 3, 1869. Nest, a very 
neat one of sticks, in a slight depression on the gravelly bank of a brook. Eggs nearly 
hatched. 

1468, juv.; Parley’s Park, July 28, 1869. Bill, black, lower mandible purplish 
basally ; iris, dark brown; tarsi and toes, olive. 
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ACTITURUS BARTRAMIUS. 
Bartram’s Tatler. 

Tringa bartramia, WILSON, Am. Orn., VII, 1813, 63, pl. 59, fig. 2. 

Actiturus bartramius, BONAP., Saggio, 1831, —.—Cass1n, in Baird’s Birds N. Am., 
1858, 737.—Bairp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 545.—Couss, Key, 1872, 
260; Check List, 1873, No. 438; Birds N.W., 1874, 502. 

This eastern species was rather common in July in the grassy fields 


of Kamas Prairie, Utah, but none were seen anywhere else. 


NUMENIUS LONGIROSTRIS. 
Long-billed Curlew. 

Nunenius longirostris, W1Lson, Am. Orn., VIL, 1814, 24, pl. 64, fig. 4. Cassy, in 
Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 743.—Bairp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 549. 
—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 262, fig. 174; Check List, 1873, No. 441; Birds N.W., 
1874, 508.— HENSHAW, 1875, 461. 

This large Curlew, called “Snipe” by the people of the Salt Lake 
Valley, was distributed in summer throughout the Interior in the vicinity 
of marshes, the wet meadows near the shores of the larger lakes being 
its favorite resort. It was particularly abundant along the southern shore 
of the Great Salt Lake, and on some of the larger islands. 


List of specimens. 


1088, 4 ad.; Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, June 4, 1869. 224—-39, Bill, black, 
becoming dull lilaceous on the basal half of the lower mandible; iris, vandyke-brown ; 
legs and feet, ashy. 

1110, gad.; Antelope Island, June 5, 1869. 234—39. Same remarks. 

1111, pullius ; 1112, pullus; same locality and date. 

1159, 2; south shore of Great Salt Lake, June 11,1869. 26—41}. Same remarks 
as to No. 1088. 


Famity GRUIDA—CRANEs. 


GRUS CANADENSIS. 
Sand-hill Crane. 

Ardea canadensis, LINN., Syst. Nat., 1, 1766, 254. 

Grus canadensis, TEMM., Aual. p. e—BArtrD, Birds N. Am, 1858, 655; Cat. N. 
Am. Birds, 1859, No. 479.—Cours, Key, 1872, 271; Check List, 1873, No. 
463; Birds N. W., 1874, 532.—HENSHAW, 1875, 467. 

The Sand-hill Crane was an abundant species in nearly all localities 


where extensive grassy marshes or wet meadows existed. A friend living 
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in Carson Valley had a tame bird of this species which had been caught in 
an adjoining meadow when very young. Our introduction to this remark- 
able pet was somewhat amusing, the circumstances being as follows: Just 
before coming to the house we had shot a Snow-bird (Junco oregonus), and 
hastily thrust it into our coat pocket, before opening the gate of the front 
yard to walk in. We had scarcely entered, when his craneship, having 
seen the movement, walked familiarly up, and deliberately snatching the 
bird, proceeded, without further ceremony, to beat it upon the ground until 
nearly denuded of its feathers, when he swallowed it whole; he then care- 
fully examined our person for more birds. Not finding any, however, he 
turned away and with stately steps walked off across the yard. This bird 
was a great friend of the children belonging to the family, and would 
frequently join them in their sports. Often, while they were indoors, he 
would walk upon the porch, and going to the window would look inside, 
and if the young folks took the least notice of him he would show his 


pleasure by amusing gesticulations 


Famity RALLIDA--RaiLs, GALLINULES, and Coots. 


RALLUS VIRGINIANUS. 
Virginia Rail. 

Rallus virginianus, LINN., Syst. Nat., 1, 1766, 263,—Cassny, in Baird’s Birds N. 
Am., 1858, 748.—Barrp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No, 554.—Covgs, Key, 
1872, 273; Check List, 1873, No. 467; Birds N.W., 1874, 536.—HENsHaAw, 
1875, 468. 

Two or three specimens of this Rail were seen in May, among the 


sedges bordering a pond near Pyramid Lake. 


PORZANA CAROLINA. 
Sora Rail. 
Rallus carolinus, LINN., Syst. Nat., 1, 1766, 263.. 
Porzana carolina, Cassty, in Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 749.—BaArrp, Cat. 
N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 555.—Covugs, Key, 1872, 273; Check List, 1873, No. 
468; Birds N.W., 1874, 538.—HENsSHAW, 1875, 468. > 
The Common Rail was constantly met with in all suitable localities in 
the Interior; it was not identified at Sacramento, where, however, it no 


doubt ocewrs also. 
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?PORZANA JAMAICENSIS—GALLINU LA GALEATA. 613 


List of specimens. 


1019, nest and eggs (6); near Salt Lake City, May 22, 1869. Nest in the coarse 
grass and sedges of a pond, near Warm Spring Lake. : 

1456, g ad.; Parley’s Park, Wahsatch Mountains, July 26, 1869. 9—13%. Bill 
yellow, the upper mandible chiefly greenish-olive; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, olive, 
deepening into yellow on the scutellie. 


? PoRZANA JAMAICENSIS. 


Little Black Rail. 
Rallus jamaicensis, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., I, 1788, 718. 
Porzana jamaicensis, CASSIN, in Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 749.—Barrp, Cat. 
N. Am. Birds, 1859, 556.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 274; Check List, 1873, No. 470; 
Birds N.W., 1874, 640. 

On several occasions, and at widely-distant localities, we met with a 
small Rail of a black color, which must have been this species, unless it 
should prove to be one at present undescribed. It was first seen on the 
5th of September, 1868, in Ruby Valley. We happened to be riding 
horseback through a wet meadow, when the bird sprang up before us, but 
suddenly dropped into the grass at the edge of a dense willow thicket. We 
dismounted and attempted to flush it, but without success, for it had evi- 
dently escaped into the densest portion of the thicket where it could not 
be found. This bird appeared to be of about the size of Porzana carolina, 
though it may have been smaller, and was of a uniform blackish color, with 
white along the hinder edge of the wing, showing conspicuously as it flew. 
The same species was again met with in Parley’s Park, in June, July, and 
August, where several were killed, but all lost in the tall grass and sedges 
among which they fell. We are well aware that the above description does 
not correspond with Porzana jamaicensis, but it could have been no other 


species at present known. 


GALLINULA GALEATA 
American Gallinule. 
Orex galeata, LICHTENSTEIN, Verz. Doubl., 1823, 80, No. 826. 
Gallinula galeata, BoNAY., Am. Orn., IV, 1832, 128.—CAssiy, in Baird’s Birds N. 
Am., 1858, 752.—Batrp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 560.—CouEs, Key, 
1872, 275; Check List, 1873, No. 472; Birds N.W., 1874, 540. 


The “Red-billed Mud-hen” was a very abundant species in the tide 
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sloughs near Sacramento, where it was found in company with the Coot, or 
“White-billed Mud-hen” (Julica americana). It was not seen in the Inte- 


rior, where the latter bird was extremely numerous. 


List of specimens. 


40, 2 ad.; Sacramento, California, June 13, 1867, 13—21—63—5}—14—1,)'— 
1j—2}—14. Bill and frontal plate, bright veinous-searlet; tip of bill, abruptly, yel- 
lowish-green; iris, brown; tarsal scutelle, bright yellowish-green, scutelle of the toes, 
deeper green; knees, and joints of toes, fine asby-blue; upper half of tibia, all round, 
bright scarlet. 


FULICA AMERICANA. 
American Coot. 
(Si’-yeh-eh of the Shoshones.) 

Fulica americana, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., [, 1788, 704.—Cass1n, in Baird’s Birds 
N. Am., 1858, 751.—Bairp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 559.—CovugEs, Key, 
1872, 275; Check List, 1873, No. 474; Birds N.W., 1874, 541.—HENsHAWw, 

1875, 469. . 
The Coot, or “‘White-billed Mud-hen,” as it is sometimes called, was 
extremely numerous in all extensive marshes, both in the Sacramento Valley 
and eastward of the Sierra Nevada. In the latter region it was resident, 


though most abundant in summer. 


List of specimens. 


841, 2 ad.; Camp 19, Ruby Valley, Nevada, July 15, 1868. 157?—26%—(?)—6. 
Bill, opaque milk-white (purest basally), with a very faint lilaceous glow in the middle 
portion, assuming terminally a pale bluish-east; spot at base of frontal plate, and near 
tip of each mandible, dark hepatic-sepia, each spot bordered anteriorly with dragon’s- 
blood-red ; iris, carmine; prevailing hue of tibia, tarsi, and toes, delicate pale ashy- 
blue, but this overlaid on tarsi (all round) and on upper surface of toes (except on 
joints) with bright yellowish-green ; claws, black. 


'To posterior end of frontal plate. 


FALCINELLUS GUARAUNA—F. THALASSINUS. 615 


Famity TANTALIDA—IzIsEs. 


FALCINELLUS GUARAUNA. 


Bronzed Ibis. 
Scolopax guarauna, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 242. 
Ibis guarauna, RipGway, Am. Nat., Feb., 1874, 110, 111.—Covgs, Check List, 
App., No. 445 bis— HENSHAW, 1875, 463. 
“This ordii, BONAP.”—BaAIrD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 685 (excl. syn.); Cat. N. Am. B., 
1859, No. 500. 
Ibis faleinellus var. ordii (part), COUES, Key, 1872, 263; Check List, 1873, No. 445. 
The Bronzed Ibis was an abundant bird at Franklin Lake, in August 
and September, but being without a boat we were unable to obtain speci- 
mens ; a few were also seen at the Great Salt Lake in May and June. 
Like the following species, from which it may possibly not be distinct, it 
is known to the inhabitants of the country as the “Black Curlew,” or 


“Black Snipe.” 


FALCINELLUS THALASSINUS. 
Green Ibis. 
“This guarauna, LINN.”,—BAIRD, Birds N. Am., ed. 1860, pl. Lxxxvi; Cat. N. Am. 
Birds, 1859, No. 500a. 
Ibis thalassinus, RiGway, Am. Nat., Feb., 1874, 110, 111.—CovgEs, Check List, 
1873, App., No. 445, ter—HENSUAW, 1875, 464. 

This bird, known locally as the “Black Curlew,” or “Black Snipe,” 
was first observed in September, at the Humboldt Marshes, where it was 
one of the most abundant of the water-birds, since it sometimes occurred 
in flocks composed of hundreds of individuals. They were generally seen 
about the margin of the pools, standing in a single line along the edge of 
the water. At Oreana, about forty miles farther up the river, they were 
almost constantly seen passing back and forth over our camp by the river, 
the flocks usually formed with a widely-extended front, but oftener 
arranged in a V-shaped form. They flew quite low, rarely higher than 
fifty yards, and quite swiftly; and at this distance appeared of a uniform 
black color, and much like Nwnenius longirostris in size and form, whence 


their common name. Only once was a flock seen to alight at this locality, 
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and from this we obtained the three specimens enumerated below, killing 
them all at a single shot. We approached them under cover of the willows 
along the river, and found them busily engaged in feeding among the 
aquatic plants in a slough entirely hemmed in byea dense growth of wil- 
lows, each individual uttering a hoarse, but low, croaking note, as it waded 
about. It is still an unsettled question whether this bird is not merely the 
first plumage of the I. guarauna; but there are important considerations, 
geographical and otherwise, which induce us to consider it a distinct 
species until future developments prove the contrary 
List of specimens. 


159, g ad.; Humboldt River, Nevada (Camp 17), September 3, 1867, 22—383— 
11—8g—5 8,442. Bill, pale greenish horn-blue, becoming blackish terminally 
and basally; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, deep black. 

160, 2 ad.; same locality and date. 21—37—103—8,|,—4,,—3,,—3}—1};. Same 
remarks. 

161, 2 juv.; same locality and date. 193—344—10—7§—4—23—34—1}. Same 
remarks. 


Famity ARDELDA—HERons. 
ARDEA HERODIAS. 


Great Blue Heron. 
Ardea herodias, LINN., Syst. Nat., 1, 1766, 237.—Barrp, Birds N. Am., 1858, 667 ; 
Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 487.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 267; Check List, 1873, 
No. 449; Birds N.W., 1874, 517.— HENSHAW, 1875, 464. 

The Great Blue Heron was abundant about all bodies of water afford- 
ing it a plentiful supply of food. It was particularly numerous at Pyra- 
mid Lake, where it built upon the rocky islands. One colony had their 
nests on the large grease-wood bushes on the southern portion of the main 
island, each nest being placed directly on top of the bush, at a height of 
about five or six feet from the ground. These nests were very bulky, being 
several feet in diameter and of proportionate depth, but they were elab- 
orately made; each contained from three to four young, about half-fledged, 
but very active and saucy, who, when disturbed, opened wide their bills 
and made spiteful thrusts, at the same time uttering an admonishing hiss. 
On the Pyramid were several other nests, placed among the naked rocks at 
varying heights from the water. 


HERODIAS EGRETTA --BUTORIDES VIRESCENS. 617 


List of specimens. 


763, eggs (4); Pyramid Lake, Nevada, May 23, 1868. Nest on the “ Pyramid,” 
among the rocks, about 150 feet above the surface of the lake. 


HERODIAS EGRETTA. 
Great White Heron. 

Ardea egretta, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., 1, 1788, 629.—Covxs, Key, 1872, 267; Check 
List, 1873, No. 452; Birds N.W., 1874, 519. 

Herodias egretta, GRAY, Genera of Birds, IL, 1849,—.—BatrD, Birds N. Am., 
1858, 666; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 486.—HENsHAW, 1875, 465. 

Herodias egretta var. californica, Barry, Birds N. Am., 1858, 667; Cat. N. Am. 
Birds, 1859, No. 486a. 

This handsome Heron we saw at Sacramento in June, and along the 
lower Truckee in May, a single individual only having been observed at 
each place. 

BUTORIDES VIRESCENS. 
Green Heron. 
Ardea virescens, LINN., Syst. Nat., 1, 1766, 238,—Covugs, Key, 1872, 268; Check 
List, 1873, No. 457; Birds N.W., 1874, 522. 
Butorides virescens, BONAP., Conspectus Avium, II, 1855, 128.—Barrp, Birds N. 
Am., 1858, 676; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 493.—HENSHAW, 1875, 465. 

This common bird was observed only in the vicinity of Sacramento, 
where it was abundant, as it usually is in all parts of its range. It appeared 
to be entirely wanting in the Great Basin—at least we could never find it, 
even in localities where other species of the family were found in the usual 
numbers.’ 

List of specimens. 

14, 2 ad.; Sacramento, California, June 10, 1867. Shallow pond along edge of 
oak-grove. 184—274—7}—64—2,,—2—-3—-1. Bill, deep black, pale greenish-yellow 
along gonys; naked loral and orbital space, greenish-yellow; iris, gamboge-yellow ; 
tarsi and toes, dull olivaceous-yellow, olive-greenish on scutellie. 


58, o ad.; Sacramento, June 19, 1867. Willows along slough near river. 184 
—274—8—63—24—1f—3—1}. Same remarks. 


‘A parallel case is apparently afforded in Gallinula galeata, which we found 
abundant at Saeramento, in company with Fulica americana, but which we did not 
detect in the Interior, where the latter was every where exceedingly numerous, in suita- 
ble localities. 
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ARDETTA EXILIS. 
Least Bittern. 

Ardea exilis, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., I, 1788, 645. 

Ardetta exilis, GRAY, Genera of Birds, ILI, 1849, ——BatrD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 
673; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 491.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 270; Check List, 
1873, No. 461; Birds N.W., 1874, 528. 

One individual of this diminutive Heron was seen in May, among the 
willows along the lower Truckee, the one in question being startled by the 
approach of our boat. 

NYCTIARDEA GRISEA. 
; Night Heron. 
fB. nevia. 

Ardea nevia, BODDAERT, Planch. Enl. Tabl., 1784, pl. 939. 

Nyctiardea nevia, GRAY, Genera of Birds, IIT, 1849, 558. 

Nyctiardea grisea var. nevia, ALLEN, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., III, 1872, 182.— 
Cours, Key, 1872, 269; Check List, 1873, No. 458; Birds N.W., 1874, 523.— 
HENSHAW, 1875, 466. 

Ardea gardeni, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., I, 1788, 645. 

Nyctiardea gardeni, BARD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 678; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 
495. 

This Heron was common both in the vicinity of Sacramento and in 
the wooded river-valleys of the Interior. Near our camp at the former 
place was a small pond, where, just at dusk, one of these birds alighted 
regularly to feed. 

BOTAURUS MINOR. 
American Bittern. 


(Loo'-kem-o of the Washoes; Yah'-bah-bo-ne-kah'-bah of the Paiutes.) 


Ardea stellaris var. 2. minor, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., I, 1788, 635. 

Ardea minor, W1iLSon, Am. Orn., VIII, 1814, 35, pl. 65, fig. 3. 

Botaurus minor, Bors, Isis, 1826, 979.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 269; Check List, 1873, 
No. 460; Birds N.W., 1874, 523.—HENSHAW, 1875, 466. 

Ardea lentiginosa, MONTAGUE, Orn. Dict., Suppl., 1813, —. 

Botaurus lentiginosus, STEPHENS, Shaw’s Gen. Zool., XI, 1819, 596.—BarrD, Birds 
N. Am., 1858, 674; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 492. 


The common Bittern was constantly found in all marshy situations in 


the Interior, where it appeared to be resident all the year, 


CYGNUS BUCCINATOR?—ANSER ALBATUS. 619 


List of specimens. 

288, d ad.; Camp 26, Truckee Meadows, Nevada, November 18, 1867. Wet 
meadow. 28—433—124—93—31—3$—44—11. Upper half of upper mandible, brown- 
ish olivaceous-black, growing more brownish basally, this color continuing in a broad 
stripe over the lore to the eye; sharply-defined stripe of pure lemon-yellow above this, 
on upper edge of bare loral space, and involving upper eyelid; stripe of same on lower 
edge of bare loral space, along angle of mouth, and continuing in a well-defined stripe 
along the commissure, terminally blending into the brownish of the mandible. Lower 
mandible, pale lemon-yellow, deepest basally; stripe of dusky brownish along upper 
posterior portion. Iris, clear light sulphur-yellow next the pupil, shading exteriorly 
into orange-brownish, this encircled narrowly with black. Tarsi and toes, bright yel- 
lowish-green. Claws, pale brown, dusky toward point. 

390, 2? ad.; salt marshes, shore of Pyramid Lake, near mouth of Truckee, Decem- 
ber 11, 1867, 244—37—11—81—28— 31341}. Same remarks. 


Faminy ANATIDAH—Sways, GEESE, and Ducks. 
CYGNUS BUCCINATOR.? 


Trumpeter Swan. 
Cygnus buccinator, RicHARDSON, Kauna Bor. Ain., [[, 1831, 464.—Barrp, Birds 
N. Am., 1858, 758; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 562.—Covuxrs, Key, 1872, 
281; Check List, 1873, No. 476; Birds N.W., 1874, 544. 

In December, 1867, Swans were exceedingly numerous in the vicinity 
of Pyramid Lake, but as no specimens were obtained, we do not know 
certainly whether they were the Trumpeter or Whistler (C. americanus). 
Their note was almost exactly like that of the Sand-hill Crane (Grus cana- 
densis). 

ANSER ALBATUS. 
Lesser Snow-Goose. 
Anser albatus, CASSIN, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1856, 41.—Batrp, Birds N. Am., 
1858, 925; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 563a. 

Anser hyperboreus var. albatus, COUES, Key, 1872, 282; Check List, 1873, No. 480a, 

Anser hyperboreus. b. albatus, Cours, Birds N,W., 1874, 549. 

Anser hyperboreus, HENSHAW, 1875, 470 (?). 

This Goose, almost universally known as the “ White Brant,” was an 


abundant winter visitant to the lakes of the Great Basin. 


Our notes on many of the Anatide are necessarily very brief, from the fact that 
they are more difficult to observe than most other birds, except at certain times, when 
the habits of all the species appear uch the same. Many of them are also migratory, 
and thus were seen ouly for a brief season. We must therefore pass by certain species 
without further remarks than to note the season when observed, or a few similar facts. 
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List of specimens. 


255, juv.; Humboldt Marshes (Camp 22), October 31, 1867. Bill, blackish dusky, 
greenish-slate on upper basal portion; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, greenish-slate. 

388, dg ad.; eastern shore of Pyramid Lake, December 28, 1867. 28—(?)—174— 
133—2,5,—27-+-(?)—-(?). Weight, 5 pounds. Bill, dull light salmon-purple, becoming 
whitish terminally ; deepest salmon-color on the culmen, and most purplish. basally; 


commissure deep black, separated from the general purplish hue by a backward con- 
tinuation of the white of the nail; eyelids, flesh-color; iris, vandyke-brown ; tarsi and 
toes, deep salmon-purple; claws, black. 


BRANTA CANADENSIS. 
Canada Goose. 

Anas canadensis, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 198. 

Bernicla canadensis, Born, Isis, 1826, 921.—BAtrD, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 567. 

Bernicla (Leucoblepharon) canadensis, BARD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 764. 

Branta canadensis, BANNISTER, Proce. Ac. Nat. Sci., Phila., 1870, 131.—Covrs, 
Key, 1872, 283, fig. 185a; Check List, 1873, No. 485; Birds N.W., 1874, 554.— 
HENSHAW, 1875, 471. : 

This species was the only one of the genus found breeding in the 
Great Basin, where it remained throughout the year about all the larger 
lakes. Several goslings were caught in May, at Pyramid Lake, and their 
parents likewise secured; the latter were unable to fly, having molted their 
quill-feathers, but it required strong rowing far out into the lake to get 
within gunshot of them, for they were fast swimmers, and took to the open 
water when pursued. This species was also breeding at Great Salt Lake. 

List of specimens. 

1222, egg; Carrington Island, Great Salt Lake, June 17, 1869, Collected by Mr. 
R. N. Davis. 

BRANTA HUTCHINSI. 
Hutchins’s Goose. 

Anser hutchinsii, Swans. & Ricw., Fauna Bor.-Am., II, 1831, 470. 

Bernicla hutchinsii, WoopHOUSE, Sitgreave’s Exped., 1823, 102.—Barrp, Cat. N. 
Am. Birds, 1859, No. 569. 

Bernicla (Leucoblepharon) hutchinsii, BArRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, pp. XLEX, 766. 

Branta hutchinsii, BANNISTER, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1870, 131. 

Branta canadensis var. hutchinsii, CoUES, Key, 1872, 284; Check List, 1873, No. 485b. 

Branta canadensis. ¢. hutchinsii, Couns, Birds N.W., 1874, 554. 

This miniature of the Canada Goose was. an abundant winter visitant 
in western Nevada, but it was not seen anywhere in summer, when all had 


gone northward to breed. 


BRANTA NIGRICANS—ANAS BOSCHAS. 621 


List of specimens. 


257, g ad.; Truckee Meadows (Camp 26), Nevada, November 5, 1867. 344—60— 
18—133—1}3—23—6—3}. Bill, deep black; iris, vandyke-brown; tarsi and toes, dull 
brownish slaty-black. 

258, g ad.; Camp 26, November 6, 1867. 30§—614—18—14—1}3—24—6—25. 
Same remarks. 


BRANTA NIGRICANS. 


Black Brant. 

Anser nigricans, LAWRENCE, Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist. N. Y., IV, 1846, 171, pl. —. 

Bernicla nigricans, CASSUN, Ilust. Birds Cal., Tex., &¢., 1853, 53, pl. 10.—Barp, 
Birds N. Am., 1858, 767; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 571. 

Branta nigricans, BANNISTER, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1870, 131. 

Branta bernicla var. nigricans, COUES, Key, 1872, 284, fig. 184b.—Hmnsnaw, 
1875, 472. 

Branta bernicla. b. nigricans, Couns, Birds N.W., 1874, 557. 

The Black Brant was arare winter visitant to Pyramid Lake, where 

we noticed it in December, 1867, but did not obtain specimens. 


ANAS BOSCHAS 
Mallard. 
(Te'-lehk of the Washoes.) 

Anas boschas, LInN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 205.—Barrp, Birds N. Am., 1858, 774; 

Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 576.—Cours, Key, 1872, 285; Check List, 1873, 

No. 488; Birds N.W., 1874, 559.—HENSHAW, 1875, 472. 
The ‘“Green-head” is one of the most abundant ducks of the Interior; 
it is likewise a resident, though most numerous in summer. In July, this 
species, with several others, particularly the Cinnamon Teal (Querquedula 
cyanoptera) and Gadwall, were found in great abundance at the Glendale 
Meadows, where they were breeding; at that time they were molting, and 
having lost their quill-feathers, many were run down and killed with sticks; 
thirteen, including the several species, being thus obtained in a single fore- 


noon. 
List of specimens. 

119, 2ad.; Big Bend of the Truckee (Camp 12), August 4, 1867, 214—234—94 
—73—2—1,°,—(?)—(?). Bill, dark greenish, becoming olivaceous-yellow along the 
commissure; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, fine orange-chrome. 

1161, eggs (8); south shore of Great Salt Lake, June 11, 1869. Nest in the grass, 
about a rod from the shore. 
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CHAULELASMUS STREPERUS. 


Gadwall. 
Anas strepera, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 200. 
Chaulelasmus streperus, GRAY, 1838.—BArrRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 782; Cat. N. 
Am. Birds, 1859, No, 584.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 286; Check List, 1875, No. 
491; Birds N.W., 1874, 563.—HENSHAW, 1875, 474. 

During the breeding-season this was by far the most abundant of the 
Ducks in the Lower Truckee Valley, where in May it outnumbered all 
other species together. The specimens killed were in fine condition and of 
excellent flavor, affording a delicious addition to our larder. 


List of specimens. 


770, eggs (9); Truckee Reservation, near Pyramid Lake, May 29, 1868. Nest of 
down, placed on top of a dilapidated nest of a Magpie, in a willow-tree, about 8 feet 
JSrom the ground. 


MARECA AMERICANA. 
Bald-pate, 

Anas anericana, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., I, 1788, 526. 

Mareca americana, SYEPUENS, Shaw’s Gen. Zool., XI, 1824, 135.—Barrp, Birds 
N. Am., 1858, 783; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 585.—CoukEs, Key, 1872, 
286; Check List, 1873, No. 493; Birds N.W., 1874, 564.—HEnsuAw, 1875, 
475. 


A rather common summer resident. 


List of specimens. 


1162, eggs (10); Rabbit Island, Great Salt Lake, June 11, 1869. Nest of down, 
under a grease-wood bush, near the shore. 


DAFILA ACUTA. 
Pin-tail. 
Anas acuta, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 202. 
Dafila acuta, BONAP., Comp. & Geog. List, 1838, 56.—BArrpD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 
776; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 578.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 286, fig. 186; 
Check List, 1873, No. 490; Birds N.W., 1874, 561—HENsHAW, 1875, 473. 
Not abundant, but observed in November at the Truckee Meadows, 
and in December near Pyramid Lake. Not seen during the breeding- 
season. 


—— 


NETTION CAROLINENSIS—QUERQUEDULA CYANOPTERA. 625 


“et 


NETTION CAROLINENSIS 
Green-winged Teal. 


Anas carolinensis, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., I, 1788, 533. 

Querquedula carolinensis, STEPHENS, Shaw’s Gen. Zool., XII, 1824, 128.—Covugs, 
Key, 1872, 287; Check List, 1873, No. 495; Birds N.W., 1874, 565.—HEN- 
SHAW, 1875, 475. 

Nettion carolinensis, BAIRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 777; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, 
No. 579. 


Not common, but shot in June on Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake. 


(QYUERQUEDULA DISCORS. 
Blue-winged Teal. 
Anas discors, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 205. 
Querquedula discors, STEPHENS, Shaw’s Gen. Zool., XII, 1524, 149.—Barrp, Birds 
N. Am., 1858, 779; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 581.—Cougs, Key, 1872, 287 ; 


Check List, 1873, No. 496; Birds N.W., 1874, 566—HENSHAW, 1875, 476. 
Rather common in May at Pyramid Lake, where breeding in the 
meadows. 


QUERQUEDULA CYANOPTERA. 
Cinnamon Teal. 


Anas cyanoptera, VIEILLOT, Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat., V, 1816, 104. 

Querquedula cyanoptera, CASSIN, U.S. N. (Gilliss’) Astron. Exp., II, 1855, 202,— 
BAIRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 780; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 582.—CovuEs, 
Key, 1872, 288; Check List, 1873, No. 497; Birds N.W., 1874, 567.—HEN- 
SHAW, 1875, 477. 


This handsome species was common, though not abundant, throughout 
the West, both in the Sacramento Valley and in the Interior. 


List of specimens. 


100, nest and eggs (8); Truckee Meadows, Nevada, July 16, 1867. Nest in tuft 
of grass in meadow, about two rods from the river. 

775, eggs (9); Truckee Reservation, June 1, 1868. Nest in a grease-wood bush, 
near the water. 

1086, ¢ ad.; mouth of Jordan River, Utah, June 3, 1869. 164—244. Bill, black ; 
iris. orange ; tarsi and toes, orange, joints and webs blackish. 

1087, 2 ad.; same locality and date. 154—24. Bill, dusky, paler along edge and 


beneath ; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, ochraceous-drab. 
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SPATULA CLYPEATA. 
Shovelier. 


Anas clypeata, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 200. 

Spatula clypeata, Bor, Isis, 1822, 564.—Barrp, Birds N. Am., 1858, 781; Cat. N. 
Am. Birds, 1859, No. 583.—Covurs, Key. 1872, 288; Check List, 1873, No. 498; 
Birds N.W., 1874, 570.—HENSHAW, 1875, 478. 


Common at Pyramid Lake in May. 


AIX SPONSA. 


Wood Duck. 


Anas sponsa, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 207. 
Aix sponsa, BOI, Isis, 1826, 329.—BaAtrD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 785; Cat. N. Am. 
Birds, 1859, No. 587.~Covgs, Key, 1872, 288; Check List, 1873, No. 499; 
Birds N. W., 1874, 571. 
One pair of this superb Duck was seen in July, among the cotton- 
woods of the Truckee. 


AYTHYA AMERICANA. 


Red-head. 


Fuligula americana, KYTON, Monograph Anatide, 1838, 155. 
Aythya americana, BONAP., Comp. Rend., 1856, —— BatrpD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 
793; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 591. 
Aythya ferina var. americana, ALLEN, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., I1I, 1872, 183; 
Fuligula ferina var. americana, COUES, Key, 1872, 289; Check List, 1873, No. 
503; Birds N.W., 1874, 575.—HENsHAw, 1875, 480, 
In winter this is an abundant species on the lakes of the Great Basin. 
It and the succeeding species are frequently used by the Paiute Indians in 
making very artistic and elaborate decoys, which have a body of bent and 
twisted dry tules (Scirpus), with the skin stretched over it, the head prepared 
and poised in a style equal to that of the most accomplished taxidermist. 
The floating decoy is anchored by a stone tied to a string, the other end of 
which is fastened to the bill. 


4 
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AYTHYA VALLISNERIA, 
Canvas-back. 
Anas vallisneria, WILSON, Am. Orn., VIII, 1814, 103, pl. 7, fig. 3. 
Fuligula vallisneria, STEPHENS, Shaw’s Gen. Zool., XU, pt. m1, 1824, 196—Covrs, 
Key, 1872, 290; Check List, 1873, No. 504; Birds N.W., 1874, 575. 
Aythya vallisneria, Born, Isis, 1826, 980.—Batrp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 592. 
The Canvas-back was abundant in winter at the lakes and marshes of 
the Great Basin, and it was also shot in May at Pyramid Lake, when other 
species were breeding. In June, either this species or the Red-head was 
very abundant in the tule-sloughs in the vicinity of Sacramento, where 
they were undoubtedly breeding. We could obtain no specimens, however, 
although numbers were seen, and are consequently doubtful as to the species. 
FULIX MARILA. 
Big Black-head. 
Anas marila, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 196. 
Fuligula marila, StYEPHENS, Shaw’s Gen. Zool., XII, pt. 11, 1824, 198.—Cours, 
Key, 1872, 289; Check List, 1873, No. 500; Birds N.W., 1874, 573.—HxEn- 
SHAW, 1875, 479. 
Fulix marila, BArRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 791; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 588. 
Winter visitant to Pyramid Lake. 
FULIX AFFINIS. 
Littl Black-head. 
Fuligula affinis, EYTON, Monograph Anatidi, 1838, 157.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 289; 
Check List, 1873, No. 501; Birds N.W., 1874, 573. 
5 Fuliz affinis, BArRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 791; Cat. N. Am, Birds, 1859, No. 589. 


Winter visitant to Pyramid Lake. 


FULIX COLLARIS. 
Ring-bill. 
f Anas collaris, DONOVAN, British Birds, VI, 1809, pl. 147. 
Fuligula collaris, Bonar., List Birds Eur., 1842, ——Cours, Key, 1872, 289; 
Check List, 1873, No. 502; Birds N.W., 1874, 574.—ITENsuAw, 1875, 479. 
Fuliz collaris, BARD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 792; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 590. 
Pyramid Lake, in December. 
40 PR : 
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BUCEPHALA CLANGULA. 
« 
Golden-eye. 
f. americana. 


Olangula americana, BonAP., Comp. & Geog. List, 1538, 53. 


Bucephala americana, BatRrD, Birds N. Aw., 1858, 796; Cat. N. Am, Birds, 1859, 
No. 593. 


Bucephala clangula, CovuES, Key, 1872, 290 (not Anas clangula, LINN., = Buceph- 
ala); Check List, 1873, No. 505; Birds N.W., 1874, 576.—HENSHAW, 1575, 
480. 


Pyramid Lake, in December. 


BUCEPHALA ALBEOLA. 


Butter-ball. 


Anas albeola, LrNn., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 199. 


Bucephala albeola, BAtRD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 797; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 
95.—CovuEs, Key, 1872, 290; Check List, 1873, No. 507; Birds N.W., 1874, 


5 5 
577.— HENSHAW, 1875, 482. 


Winter resident on the lakes and larger rivers of the Interior. 


List of specimens. 


387, ¢ ad.; Pyramid Lake, December 27, 1867. 14}—244—74—5,,—1,,—-li#— 


16 
3—1}. Bill, deep leaden-blue, dusky on the nail, on the basal portion of the culmen, 


and behind the nostril; iris, dark vandyke-brown ; tarsi and feet, clear pinkish-white, 
with a slight lilae tinge. © 


ERISMATURA RUBIDA. 
Ruddy Duck. 


Anas rubida, WiLson, Am. Orn., VIII, 1814, 128, 130, pl. 71, figs. 5, 6. 

Brismatura rubida, BonAP., Comp. & Geog. List, 1838, 59.—Batrp, Birds N. Am., 
1858, 811; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 609.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 299 ; Check 
List, 1873, No. 519; Birds N.W., 1874, 583.—Hnsmaw, 1875, 483. 

This Duck, the adult male of which is very conspicuous from its 
peculiar markings, was abundant in the lagoons near Sacramento. In the 
Interior it seemed to be rare, a female killed at Pyramid Lake, in Decem- 
ber, being about the only one seen. 
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MERGUS MERGANSER. 
Bufl-breasted Sheldrake. 
f. americanus. 


Mergus castor var. americanus, BONAP. , Comp. Rend., XLIII, 1856, —. 


Mergus americanus, Cassin, Pr. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1853, 187.—Bairp, Birds 
N. Am., 1858, 813; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 61. 


Mergus merganser, Gots Key, 1872, 296; Check List, 1873, No. 521; Birds N 
W., 1874, 583 (not of Linn.) —HENSHAW, 1875, 483. 


Truckee and Carson Rivers, during the winter. 


MERGUS SERRATOR. 
Red-breasted Sheldrake. 


Mergus serrator, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 208. —BairpD, Birds N. Am., 1858, 814; 
Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 612, — Cour S, Key, 1872, 296; Check List, 1873, 
No. 522; Birds N.W., 1874, 584.—HENSHAW, 1875, 484. 


Truckee River and Pyramid Lake, in December. 


LOPHODYTES CUCULLATUS. 


Hooded Sheldrake. 


Mergus cucullatus, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 207.—CouEs, Key, 1872, 296; Check 
List, 1873, No. 523; Birds N.W., 1874, 584.—HENSHAW, 1875, 484, 


Lophodytes cucullatus, Re1cu., Syst. Av., 1852, 1x. —Batrp, Birds N. Am., 1858, 
816; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 613. 


This handsome species was occasionally met with in summer in the 
wooded valleys of the Truckee and Carson Rivers, but it seemed to be 
very rare 


Famy PELECANIDH—Penicans 


PELECANUS ERYTHRORHYNCHUS. 
American Pelican. 
(Bahns or Bah'-nus of the Paiutes.) 


Pelecanus erythrorhynchus, GMELIN, Syst. Nat., I, 1788, 571.—BAtD, Birds N. Am., 
1858, 868; Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 615. 

Pelecanus Dr seronnins, LatTHam, Index Orn., II, 1790, 884.—Cours, Key, 1872, 
300; Check List, 1873, No. 526; Birds N.W., 1874, 586,—HEnsnaw, 1875, 484, 
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Pelecanus oceipitalis, RipGWAy, American Sportsman, Vol. [V, No. 19, Aug. 8, 
1874, p. 297. [Name proposed in case the western birds prove distinct from 
the eastern.’} 

In July, 1867, when encamped at the Big Bend of the Truckee 

River, about fifteen miles from Pyramid Lake, our first opportunity was 
afforded to observe the habits of the White Pelican. At that time few 


'In the author’s paper, above cited |“ Breeding-ground of White Pelicans at Pyr- 
amid Lake, Nevada”|, certain discrepancies between the descriptions given by various 
authors, of the breeding plumage, and form of the mandibular crest, of the White 
Pelicans of the northern and eastern portions of the continent, and the characters 
of those observed at Pyramid Lake, are noted; these consisting, in brief, of the pos- 
session by the latter of a conspicuous patch of dusky-grayish on the occiput, which 
is wanting in the former, the absence of a yellowish occipital crest and a rosy tint to 
the plumage, which is mentioned in nearly all descriptions, the smaller general size, 
and other minor points of difference. Captain Bendire, however, who found these 
birds breeding at Lake Milheur, southeastern Oregon (see Rod and Gun, June 19, 
1875, p. 194), says that those observed by him had a white occipital crest, while he 
does not mention any dusky occipital spot. This apparent difference between the birds 
of two quite adjacent localities is explained, however, by Mr. C. J. Maynard, who from 
observatious on a specimen kept in confinement, ascertained that this dusky spot 
appears only after the occipital crest is dropped; and that this takes place just at the 
close of the breeding-season is proven by the fact that our visit to Pyramid Lake was 
in the latter part of May, when these birds had just made their second attempt to raise 
a brood of young, the first effort having been foiled by the gulls, who had broken and 
eaten the eggs. It is a notable fact, in this connection, that our birds possessing the 
dusky occipital spot had dropped the mandibular excrescence. Mr. Maynard’s bird was 
obtained in Florida (the date of capture is not mentioned), and had then the mandib- 
ular excrescence and an occipital crest; these were both thrown off early in May, when 
the dusky spot on the occiput made its appearance, the general plumage and the colors of 
the soft parts at the same time undergoing certain changes—the brilliant orange of the 
gular sae and orbital region fading to yellow. At the same time, however, Mr. May- 
nard’s specimen differed in certain respects from all western examples which we have 
seen, which still renders it likely that, as we suggested, the eastern and western birds 
of this species may prove to be different races. As to this, Mr. Maynard, in the 
article cited above, says: ‘* When captured he [the Florida specimen] had a fine occip- 
ital crest three or four inches in length, of a pale strav-color [italics our own]. * * 
The feathers of the back, usually the tertiaries, had an elongated central spot of pale 
roseate. The center of the tait-feathers were also of a beautiful roseate tinge. Others shot 
at the same time agreed with the description given above.” Mr. Maynard also states that 
his bird had hazel eyes instead of white, and that the eyelids were yellow instead of 
red; and that “although Audubon and Mr. Ridgway state that Pelicans have white 
eyes, all that I have examined have hazel.” It may yet be ascertained, however, that 
at the proper season (the height of the pairing-season) the western White Pelicans 
may also possess the rosy tinge to the plumage, the yellow crest, ete., and that the color 
of the iris may be to a certain extent dependent on age. 
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of these birds were seen, only a solitary individual being now and then 
startled from a bed of driftwood in the river or noticed flying overhead. 
In August, a portion of the party, accompanied by Mr. H. G. Parker, 
United States Superintendent of Indian Affairs for Nevada, started on an 
excursion to explore the lake and visit the abode of the Pelicans on the 
island therein. As we descended the river the number of Pelicans seen 
increased hourly, and when we reached the large open sheets of water 
protected from the gales and swells of the lake by the intervening areas of 
rushes and reeds (fules), bodies of hundreds of these melancholy-looking 
birds were seen floating quietly upon the surface. They were exceedingly 
unsuspicious, and so unmindful of our approach that when we stopped our 
boat one old fellow swam slowly toward it until his curiosity brought him 
within gunshot and to his death. Upon reaching the lake we encamped 
on the sandy-shore about three quarters of a mile from the mouth of the 
river. ‘There we could see during the day thousands of Pelicans, as they 
dotted the bosom of the lake, and in the morning, about sunrise, “strings” 
of several hundreds were observed flying from the island, about twelve miles 
distant, where they had passed the night, to their feeding-grounds at the 
mouth of the river. At such times they flew single-file, their manner of 
flight. being a succession of slow regular flaps of the wings, which at inter- 
vals were extended to their full length, the birds sailing thus for a few rods, 
when the flapping was resumed. In their flight, the line preserved the 
utmost order and method; the leader being invariably the first to beat or 
extend his wings, each one of the line following in succession. Occasionally 
an individual would break the rank and alight upon the water, often remain- 
ing in one spot for hours, and appearing in the distance like a white boat 
at anchor. We remained here at our shore-camp about three days, when, 
two more of the party joining us, we started about ten o’clock one moon- 
light night for the island, which we reached after a hard row of about three 
hours. Our arrival at the island startled the thousands of Pelicans which 
were slumbering on the beach, and as they rose into the air the noise caused 
by their confusion was so great that we could scarcely hear one another's 
voices. When we landed they had all flown save a few sick or old birds, 


that swam silently away from the shore; they could be plainly seen, how- 
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ever, in the bright moonlight, floating as a mass some distance out upon the 
water; and no sooner had we left the boat than they turned and swam slowly 
back again. Our blankets were spread upon the higher ground, some dis- 
tance from the boat, in order to avoid the offensive smell of the roosting- 
ground. No sooner had we retired than the Pelicans all returned, and in 
the morning, when we awoke, the whole beach about fifty yards distant 
was covered with a dense crowd of these gigantic snow-white creatures, 
who scarcely heeded us as we arose from our blankets; as we approached 
them, however, they pushed one another awkwardly into the water, or rose 
heavily and confusedly from the ground, and flying some distance out upon 
the lake, alighted on the water. Now and then, one swimming from the 
shore would turn its head and gaze upon us with a melancholy look; but 
the majority of the flock remained upon the water only a short time, when 
they arose and flew over us, divided into battalions, each turning its head 
and looking down upon us as it went by. 

In this connection, it may perhaps be well to remark that of the many 
individuals killed, including old and young of both sexes, and of the thous- 
ands seen, not one possessed at this time the horny appendage to the culmen 
of the upper mandible, so characteristic of the species during the breeding- 
season. Three specimens, an adult male and female and a full-grown young 
bird of the year, were prepared; but our return to camp being attended by 
many difficulties, they were lost. 

The next visit to the lake was made in December, following, when Mr. 
Parker extended us an invitation to accompany him to the agency of the 
reservation ; but during our stay of about a month we did not see a single 
Pelican, all having retired to the southward. Their return was first observed 
about the twentieth of the following March, when we noticed, at Carson 
City, immense flocks of them passing northward, in the direction of the 
lake. They flew at a great height, and at times appeared bewildered, 
moving in circles and deviating from the course they had pursued, as if 
uncertain of their way. 

In May, 1868, the lake was again repaired to, and at this time we 
found the Pelicans in as great abundance as during our visit the summer 


previous; they appeared to be much more active, however, pairs, small 


a 
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companies, or single birds flying up and down the river, quite near the 
ground; and it was noticed that only a portion of them possessed the 
“center-board,” although all exhibited the high-colors of the feet and pouch 
found only in the fully adult birds in the breeding-season. 

A few days after our arrival, we visited the island before mentioned. 
This island is situated about twelve miles from the mouth of the river, on 
the southeastern shore, and about three miles from the nearest point on the 
eastern side, just off which is the remarkable ‘ Pyramid,” from which the 
lake receives its name—a wonderfully regular pyramidal rock about three 
hundred feet high, with a triangular base. The island itself is about three 
miles in circuit; its central portion culminates in two peaks having a height 
of about five hundred feet above the surface of the lake, while the northern 
and southern extremities run out in long, pointed beaches, the intervening 
sastern shore being a sloping plateau, with a water-front of perpendicular 
though broken rocks. In a cave on this rocky shore was the eyrie of a 
Bald Eagle, which was inaccessible from any point, although it could be 
plainly seen from above through a crevice in the rocks. The southern 
point of the island was overgrown by grease-wood bushes of an unusually 
large size, and on the top of each of these was the nest of a pair of Great 
Blue Herons (Ardea herodias); the more elevated and rocky northern shore 
was covered by the nests of an immense colony of Gulls (Larus californicus), 
while the northeastern point, a long strip of low gravelly beach, extending 
for a hundred yards or more out into the lake from the main shore, was 
the portion of the island which had been selected by the Pelicans as their 
breeding-ground. This drove of Pelicans, which comprised several hun- 
dred pairs, had previously, during the same season, laid their eggs on the 
highest part of the eastern plateau, where we found the fragments of their 
eggs, which had been destroyed by their incessant enemies, the Gulls, 
strewn over an area of about two acres’ extent. This old breeding-ground 
was discovered by us during our first exploration of the island, and it was 
not until a week or so later that we found the new settlement. The site 
of the latter was a low gravelly point extending a hundred yards or more 
beyond the main beach, and when first discovered was covered by a com- 


pact body of Pelicans, which to all appearance were merely resting, since 
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many of them were standing. Upon proceeding to the spot, however, it 
was found that the latter were male birds, standing beside their mates, who 
were, themselves, sitting on their eggs. At our approach all of them flew, 
and alighted some distance out upon the water. The ground was then 
found to be literally covered with their nests, which occupied nearly if not 
quite one-half of the surface, each nest consisting merely of a heap of gravel 
raked into a pile and flattened on top, and without any additional material, 
such as sticks and feathers, like those of the Gulls. No nest contained more 
than a single egg, which is no doubt explained by the fact that they had 
laid once before that season. One hundred and nine, altogether, were picked 
up, and when blown were found to be perfectly fresh. Many nests were 
empty, so that it is altogether likely some of the birds had not laid yet. 
These eggs were, with scarcely an exception, conspicuously blood-stained, 
caused in part by their large size, but chiefly by the roughness of their 
caleareous coating; the haemorrhage being in some instances so copious 
that half the surface was discolored. 

It was during this visit to Pyramid Lake that the fact that the man- 
dibular excrescence characteristic of this species is deciduous was confirmed, 
it having been first ascertained, so far as we know, several years previous, 
by Mr. H. G. Parker, of Carson City, a very careful and intelligent observer, 
at that time United State Superintendent of Indian Affairs for Nevada, who 
accompanied us upon our several visits to the lake. Upon our arrival there, 
early in May, it was noticed that quite a number of the Pelicans did not 
possess this appendage, but it was supposed that these were females; and 
it was also observed that there was a very perceptible daily increase in the 
number of such individuals. When we first visited the island none of these 
curious appendages, appropriately styled by Mr. Parker ‘ center-boards,” 
were noticed; but inthe course of a few days they became so numerous 
that a bushel of them could have been picked up in a short time. Some 
had been recently dropped, as was readily detected from the soft texture 
of the surface where they had been joined to the culmen, while others were 
dried and warped by the sun, having been cast for some time. Among the 
large number examined, we found none corresponding in shape with that 


figured and described by Mr. Audubon, namely, ‘about one inch high * * 


rg @ Sew] .- 
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and about three inches in length, in some specimens as much as five inches,” 
and “continued forward, of less elevation, to the extent of an inch farther”! 
—all being of quite regular and firm outline, the top convex or arched, the 
width at the base greater than that through the middle; they were also with- 
out anterior or posterior continuations. The usual size was about two and a 
half inches in vertical length, and the same in width at the base, the largest 
specimen found being three and a half inches high by three wide. Of two 
now before us, one measures two and a half inches from the center of the 
top to the posterior lower angle, three and a quarter from the same point to 
the anterior lower corner, and a little more than two and a half inches 
along its base, its transverse thickness being three-tenths of an inch. The 
other measures one inch and eight-tenths in height (the fibers running per- 
pendicularly, instead of very obliquely backward, toward the top) by two 
inches and seven-tenths in width at the base. In some examples the two 
edges were nearly parallel, the general form being thus very nearly semi- 
elliptical; but such specimens were rare, the usual form being an irregular 
‘ arch. 

In a former account of the habits of the White Pelican as observed at 
Pyramid Lake, published in the American Sportsman (Vol. IV, No. 19, 
pp- 289 and 297), we stated that the horny excrescence, characteristic of 
this species.in the breeding-season, was peculiar to the male. We were led 
to make this statement by the fact that of the several specimens dissected 
every one possessed of this appendage proved to be a male, while nearly 
all those in which it was absent were females. We did not, unfortunately, 
take into consideration the circumstance that the breeding-season was 
nearly over, and that, as a consequence, a very large proportion (a consid- 
erable majority, in fact) of these birds had shed, or cast, this curious decid- 
uous growth. We are glad, however, to have our error corrected, as has 
been done by several observers having opportunities which were not 
afforded ourselves for deciding the point, and who furnish satisfactory 
evidence that both sexes possess the so-called ‘‘center-board.” According 
to Dr. T. M. Brewer (Rod and Gun, June 19, 1875, p. 194), the error of our 
statement was perhaps first ascertained by Captain Charles Bendire, U.S. A., 


Birds of America, Oct. ed., Vol. VU, p. 26, pl. 422. 
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who found these birds breeding in immense numbers at Lake Malheur, in 
southeastern Oregon, on the 16th of April, 1865; but we had been previ- 
ously corrected by Professor F. 8. Snow, in the Observer of Nature (Law- 
rence, Kansas), June 4, 1875, and by Mr. N. 8. Goss, of Neosho Falls, 
Kansas, in the Rod and Gun for June 12, 1875 (page 167). That the 
mandibular crest of this species is really deciduous, however, has been fully 
confirmed by recent observers; and regarding this remarkable fact, it may 
be proper to state here, that it was first discovered by Mr. H. G. Parker, of 
Carson City, Nevada (in about 1865), and first published by us, through 
Professor Baird, in The Ibis (London), in 1869 (p. 350). 

The length of time required for the perfect development of this ap- 
pendage is not known. From the articles cited above, however, we know 
that it is to be found from the 16th of April until June 3d, so that it may 
therefore fairly be presumed that its growth commences early in the spring 
or late in winter; and we have also positive proof that it falls off of many 
individuals as soon as the beginning of May, and that by the end of the 
latter month exceedingly few which possess it are to be found; while it is 
also certain that it does not exist on any specimens during the latter part of 
summer, in fall, or in the early part of winter. As to the use of this append- 
ace 


‘BY 


tainly is not a weapon of defense or offense, since in that case it would 


no plausible theory has yet been proposed, so far as we know; it cer- 


hardly be possessed by both sexes, while it is also well known that few 
birds are less combative than the Pelican. 

There are many seasonal changes of plumage in this species which are, 
as yet, only very imperfectly understood, but which we hope soon to see 
made clear by the observations of those who have the opportunity to study 
these birds in nature during different times of the year. These problems 
have been fully discussed by us in the paper in the American Sportsman, 
alluded to above, to which the reader is referred for information on this 
point. 

List of specimens. 

749, 9 ad.; Pyramid Lake, Nevada, May 19, 1868. 62—106—25j—19. Weight, 

15 pounds. General hue of the bill, reddish salmon-color, the culmen dirty whitish, 


the réddish deepening on the nail and edges of the mandibles into orange-red ; lower 
mandible deeper reddish than the upper, and growing more intense, or brick-red, 
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basally; gular pouch, passing from nearly white anteriorly, through rich yellow and 
then orange, into intense dragon’s-blood- or brick-red at the base, and with a blackish 
suffusion anteriorly ; loose, flabby skin of the lores and orbital region, rich orange- 
yellow; eyelids, dark dragon’s-blood-red ; iris, clear pearl-white ; naked portion of the 


_ tibia, tarsi, and feet, intense orange-red, so deep as to have the appearance of having 


been dyed. [ Without the mandibular process.| 

766, g ad.; Pyramid Lake, May 28, 1868. 62—101—24j—18}. Weight, 17 
pounds. Same remarks. [ Without the mandibular process.| 

570-679, eggs; island in Pyramid Lake, May 16, 1868. One hundred and nine 
eggs, from as many nests. Nests, mere heaps of gravel, with a slight depression on top, 
crowded together on a narrow point of the island, only a few feet above the surface of 
the lake. 


Faminry GRACULIDA—Cormorants. 
GRACULUS DILOPHUS. 


Double-crested Cormorant. 
B. floridanus. 
- (Pah-tsik'-wy-he or Pah-tsik'-we of the Paiutes.) 


Phalacrocorax floridanus, AUDUBON, Orn. Biog., III, 1535, 387; B. Am., oct. ed., 
VI, 430, pl. 417. 
~ Graculus floridanus, Bonar., Consp. Av., II, 1855, 172.—LAWRENCE, in Baird’s 
Birds N. Am., 1853, 879.—Barrp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 624. 
Graculus dilophus var. floridanus, COUES, Key, 1872, 303; Check List, 1873, No. 
530a. 
Graculus dilophus. b. floridanus, COUES, Birds N.W., 1874, 587. 


This Cormorant was very abundant at Pyramid Lake and along the 
lower portion of the Truckee River, being the only species of the family 
occwring in that vicinity. It was found from May until August, but in 
December none were observed. Small congregations were frequently to be 
seen during the summer-time, perched upon the snags far out in the lake, the 
latter being nearly submerged cotton-wood trees which marked, at that time, 
the former course of the river when the lake occupied more restricted limits.' 


1As is the case with the Great Salt Lake, Pyramid Lake has risen many feet 
within the last few years, the principal encroachment being on the low land adjacent 
to the mouth of the Truckee River, which at the time of our last visit was thrown a 
mile or more back from its former location, as marked by the line of partly-submerged 
trees alluded to above.* 
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On these tree-tops many of their nests were found, these being composed 
of sticks, and containing one to three eggs each. 

Besides the specimen in our collection, an adult, ia the nuptial plu- 
mage, was killed in May, but was not preserved ; in this specimen the fol- 
lowing differences were noted in the colors of the soft parts: Iris, brilliant 

s l ) 

e 
sac, deep orange. 
List of specimens. 

127, ? juv.; Pyramid Lake, August 13, 1867. 234—524. Bill, dull brownish- 
yellow, nearly black on the culmen; gular sac, dull chrome-yellow ; iris, greenish- 
gray; tarsi and toes, deep black. 

735, egg (1); Pyramid Lake, May 17, 1868. Nest in top of cotton-wood tree, at 


mouth of the river. 
751, egg (1); Pyramid Lake, May 20, 1868. Same remarks. 


Famity LARIDA—GUuLLS and TERNS. _ 


BLASIPUS HEERMANNI. 
Heermann’s Gull. 


Larus heermanni, CASsin, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., VI, 1852, 187. 


Blasipus heermanni, BONAP., Consp. Av., II, 1856, 211.—LAWRENCE, in Baird’s 
Birds N. Am., 1858, $48.—Batrp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 666. 


Larus (Blasipus) heermanni, Sci. & Sary., Proce. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1875, 574 
(fig.) —Covurs, Birds N.W., 1874, 641. 

Larus beleheri, ScuLeG., Mus. Pays-Bas, Lari, 9 (part)—Cours, Check List, 
1873, No. 531. 

Larus ( Blasipus) belcheri, CouUES, Key, 1872, 314. 


Found only along the Pacific coast. Represented in our collection by 
a specimen presented by Mr. Parker. 
List of specimens. 


429, * @ juv.; Bay of San Francisco, February 20, 1868, 173—42—(?)—10.” (Pre- 
sented by H. G. Parker.) 


ereen; eyelids, and whole interior of the mouth, bright cobalt-blue; gular — 


‘ee 
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LARUS CALIFORNICUS. 
California Gull. 
(Que-nahk'-et or Gui-ni'-heet of the Paiutes.) 


? Larus argentatoides, BONAP., Synop., 1828, 360. 


Larus californicus, LAWRENCE, Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist. N. Y., VI, 1854, 79; in Baird’s 
Birds N. Am., 1858, 846.—BairD, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 663.—CovEs, 
Birds N.W., 1874, 634. 


Larus delawarensis var. californicus, COUES, Key, 1872, 313; Check List, 1873, 
No. 548a. 

This species was the only Gull found in the Great Basin during sum- 
mer, but it was apparently entirely absent in winter, when its place was 
supplied by L. delawarensis. It was abundant both at Pyramid Lake and 
Great Salt Lake, on the rocky islands of which it nested in immense 
colonies. At the former locality, many hundred pairs occupied a portion of 
the northern shore of the main island, where the ground was elevated many 
feet above the lake, with a broken ledge of. rock along the shore as well as 
above their breeding-ground. Here their nests covered several acres of 
ground, and were thickly strewn over the surface; each consisted of an 
external rim of gravel and other rubbish raked into a pile, the center hol- 
lowed out and lined with a few feathers and sticks; the number of eggs, of 
which many bushels were gathered for food, varied from one to four in a 
nest, and among this immense quantity we noticed very remarkable ex- 
tremes of form, size, and colors, the series selected for preservation illustra- 
ting the principal of these variations. While their nests were being despoiled, 
the Gulls kept up a constant clamor, some hovering over our heads, but most 
of them perched in rows on the ledge of rocks back from the breeding- 
ground. Over fifty specimens were shot, and among these slight individual 
discrepancies were noted, the principal one being in the distinctness of the 
black spots near the end of the bill, which in a few were entirely obsolete, 
in some distinct on both mandibles, and in others of intermediate develop- 
ment. The examples in the collection, enumerated below, were selected 
with a view to represent the extreme variations detected in the large series 
examined. 
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List of specimens. 


111, ¢ ad.; Truckee River, at Big Bend, July 29, 1867. 218—.3—153—12—24— 
21—61—2}. Bill, greenish lemon-yellow, the terminal third of the lower mandible 
bright orange-red, tinged with carmine, the tip again yellow; a distinct dusky spot in 
the middle of the red, and one immediately above it, near end of upper mandible ; 
rictus and eyelids, vermilion-red; iris, dark hazel; tarsi and toes, light ashy pea-green ; 
claws, black. 

680-734, eggs; island in Pyramid Lake, May 16, 1868. 

739-747, eggs; same locality, May 18, 1868. ‘ 

752, 2ad.; island in Pyramid Lake, May 20, 1868, 22—54—134. Bill, deep na- 
ples-yellow, tinged with chrome, and having a distinct band of dusky near the end, 
which is grayish-white; the dusky spot on the lower mandible followed posteriorly by 
a spot of deep orange-red; rictus and eyelids, vermilion ; iris, vandyke brown; tarsi 
and toes, pale pea-green. [Compare with notes on L. delawarensis, as given below.] 

753-760, eggs; same locality, May 22, 1868. 

800, ¢ ad.; same locality, May 25, 1868. 223—554—(?)—135. Same remarks as 
to No. 111, but black spots of the bill obsolete. 

801, ¢ad.; same locality and date. 224—554—(?)—134. Same remarks; black 
spots distinet. 

802, 9ad.; same locality and date. 214—514—(?)—12}. Black spots obsolete. 

1199-1217, eggs; Carrington Island, Great Salt Lake, June 17, 1869. (Collected 
by R. N. Davis and 8. Watson.) 


LARUS DELAWARENSIS. 
Ring-billed Gull. 


(Que-nahk'-et of the Paiutes.) 


Larus delawarensis, ORD, Guthrie’s Geog., 2d Am. ed., II, 1815, 319.—Lawn., in 
Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 846.—BatrpD, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 664,— 
Couks, Key, 1872, 313; Check List, 1873, No. 548; Birds N.W., 1874, 636.— 
HENSHAW, 1875, 485. 


This Gull was observed only as a winter sojourner at Pyramid Lake, 
being entirely absent from there in summer. 


List of specimens. 


365, 2 ad.; Pyramid Lake, Nevada, December 21, 1867, 18—45—14}—124—14 
—lj—5}—2}. Bill, greenish naples-yellow, with a transverse band of deep black 
near the end; rictus and eyelids, vermilion-red; interior of the mouth, deep orange- 
red, growing more intense posteriorly; iris, light naples-yellow ; tarsi and feet, deep, 
light, naples-yellow. [Compare with notes on LL, californicus, given above. | 


CHRG@COCEPHALUS PHILADELPHIA—STERNA FORSTERI. 639 


CHRG@COCEPHALUS PHILADELPHIA, 
Bonaparte’s Gull. 


Sterna philadelphia, ORD, Guthrie’s Geog., 2d Am. ed., IT, 1815, 319. 

Chrecocephalus philadelphia, LAWR., in Baird’s Birds N. Am. 1858, 852.—Barrp, 
Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 670. 

Larus philade'phia, GRAY, List. Br. Birds, 1863, 235.—CovEs, Key, 1872, 316; 
Check List, 1873, No. 556. 

Larus (Chrecocephalus) philadelphia, Cours, Birds N.W., 1874, 655. 

Not seen by us. 

List of specimens. 
430, “2 ad.; Bay of San Francisco, February 1, 1868. 134—313—(?)—84.” (Pre- 
sented by H. G. Parker.) 


STERNA REGIA. 
Royal Tern. 


Sterna regia, GAMBEL, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1V, 1848, 228.—Lawr., in Baird’s 
Birds N. Am., 1858, 859.—BAirD, Cat. N. Am., B., 1859, No. 683.—Covxs, 
Key, 1872, 319; Check List, 1873, No. 562. 

Thalasseus regius, GAMBEL, Jour. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., I, 2d ser., 1849, 228. 

Sterna (Thalasseus) regia, COUES, Birds N.W., 1874, 669. 


This powerful Tern was more or less common in May at Washoe Lake 
and near Pyramid Lake, in September at the Humboldt Marshes, and 
among the marshes near Salt Lake City in June and July. 


STERNA FORSTERI. 
Forster’s Tern. 


Sterna forsteri, NUTTALL, Man, Orn., II, 1834, 274 (foot-note)—LAwWR., in Baird’s 
Birds N. Am., 1858, 862.—BaAtrp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 691.—CovuEs, 
Key, 1872, 321; Check List, 1873, No. 566; Birds N.W., 1874, 676.—IEn- 
SHAW, 1875, 486. 

Sterna havelli, AUDUBON, Orn. Biog., V, 1839, 122, pl. 409, fig. 1 (—= young).— 
Lawe., in Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 861.—Barrp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 
1859, No. 686. 


Forster’s Tern was very common in June at Sacramento, and through- 
out the summer in the vicinity of Pyramid, Ruby, and Franklin Lakes, and 
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the Humboldt Marshes. It was met with afterward at Great Salt Lake, 
where it was the most abundant species, far exceeding in numbers even the 
Hydrochelidon lariformis. 


List of specimens. 


1085, g juv.; Salt Lake City, Utah, June 2, 1869. 143—303. Terminal half of 
bill, black ; basal half, dull orange-red; iris, brown; tarsi and toes, beautiful rich 
orange-red, 


HyDROCHELIDON LARIFORMIS. 
Black Tern. 


Rallus lariformis, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, ed. 10, 1758, 153 (Zuropean). 
Hydrochelidon lariformis, COUES, Birds N.W., 1874, 704.—HENSHAW, 1875, 487. 
Sterna fissipes, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 228 (Huropean). 


Hydrochelidon fissipes, GRAY, Genera of Birds, IIT, 1849, 660 (Huropean).—CovEs, 
Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1862, 554; Key, 1872, 323; Check List, 1873, No. 
575 (American). 


Sterna plumbea, WILSON, Am. Orn., VII, 1813, 83, pl. Lxrx, fig. —(American). 
Hydrochelidon plumbea, LAWR., in Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 864.—Bamp, Cat. 
N. Am. Birds, 1859, No, 695. 

This lively and interesting Tern was an exceedingly numerous species 
at Sacramento, as well as about the extensive marshes of the Interior. At 
the former locality they were seen about every pool in the outskirts of the 
city, flitting over the surface of the water, and across the meadows, uttering 
their harsh note of krik, krik, krik, as they flew. They were so unsuspicious 
that the town boys often killed them with stones or clubs thrown at them 
when flying. 


List of specimens. 


59 g ad.; Sacramento City, California, June 19, 1867. 9%—2441—8§$—63—14— 
73414. Bill, deep black; rictus, purplish lake-red ; interior of mouth, lavender- 
pink; iris, hazel; tarsi and toes, dark purple; claws, black. 


——< ss 
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Famity PODICIPIDHM—Grepes. 


PODICEPS OCCIDENTALIS. 
Western Grebe. 


Podiceps occidentalis, LAWRENCE, in Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 894.—Barrp, Cat. 
N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 704.—Cours, Key, 1872, 336; Check List, 1873, No. 
608.—HENSHAW, 1875, 488. 


Adchmophorus occidentalis, CouES, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1862, 229. 
Podiceps (Aichmophorus) occidentalis. a. occidentalis, Couns, Birds N.W., 1874, 
727. 

This large Grebe was very abundant in Pyramid Lake, where it 
appeared to be a permanent resident. The specimen in the collection was 
found “snow-bound” in the sage-brush near Carson City, being discovered 
by its tracks in the deep snow, where it had scrambled along for a hundred 
yards or more. It was headed toward the Carson River, and had evidently 
come from Washoe Lake, about five miles distant, and becoming exhausted 
by the long flight had fallen to the ground. In Pyramid Lake, these Grebes 
were exceedingly abundant in May, and were constantly in sight from our 
boat. When fired at with a rifle they would dive at the report, and upon 
their reappearance generally showed only the head or head and neck above 
the surface; but they swam so low in the water that we found it exceed- 
ingly difficult to kill them; one was shot, however, and was found to a 


eree 


exactly in colors and other respects with the specimen in our collection." 


List of specimens. 


402, g ad.; Carson City, Nevada, January 13, 1868. 26—40—8—5$—3—23—(?) 
—(?). Bill, dull, rather light yellow, the lower mandible deepening into orange termi- 
nally; culmen and broad longitudinal space on the side of the basal two-thirds of the 
lower mandible, dark olive-green, the former nearly black; iris, pure carmine (having 
much the appearance of a red currant), growing narrowly whitish around the pupil; 
tarsi and toes, dull olivaceous-yellow, the outer side of the tarsus and joints of the 
toes nearly black. 


1 The seasonal changes of plumage, so remarkable in most Grebes, do not manifest 
themselves in the species of this group (P. occidentalis and P. clarki), the colors and 
markings being identical in wiuter and in the breeding-season. Even the young do not 
differ appreciably from the adult, as is seen from a specimen collected the past season 
in Nevada, by Mr. Hensuaw. In view of these facts, as well as in justice to important 
peculiarities of form, we should now use the generic name Achmophorus, proposed by 
Dr. Cougs, for this group. 
41 PR 
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PODICEPS CRISTATUS. 
Crested Grebe. 


Colymbus cristatus, LINN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 222. 


Podiceps cristatus, LATHAM, Ind. Orn., Il, 1790, 780.—LAWR., in Baird’s Birds 
N. Am., 1858, 893.—Barirp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 703.—Couxrs, Key, 
1872, 336; Check List, 1873, No. 609; Birds N.W., 1874, 729. 


This species was quite numerous in August and September in Franklin 


Lake, but no specimens could be obtained. It is no doubt a summer-resi- 


dent in suitable localities throughout the Basin. 


PODICEPS AURITUS. 
Eared Grebe. 
f. californicus—California Grebe. 
Podiceps californicus, HRERMANN, Pr. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1854, 179.—Lawr., 
in Baird’s Birds N. A.m., 1858, 896.—Bairp, Cat. N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 707. 
Podiceps auritus var. californicus, Cours, Key, 1872, 337; Cheek List, 1873, No. 
612; Birds N.W., 1874, 733.— HENSHAW, 1875, 489. 

This little Grebe was usually found in the same localities with P. occi- 
dentalis, and like it was a constant resident. In Soda Lake, on the Carson 
Desert, we observed a very large flock of what was probably this species, 
but they kept so far from the shore that the species could not be deter- 
mined beyond doubt. They were exceedingly clamorous. 


List of specimens. 


366, g ad.; Pyramid Lake (mouth of the Truckee River), December 21, 1867. 12 
—21—5—3}. Upper mandible, greenish-black, growing pale ashy olive-green on basal 
third of the commissure (broadly) and on the culmen; lower mandible, ashy olive- 
green, paler below, and more yellowish basally; iris, bright orange-red, more scarlet 
outwardly, and with a fine thread-like white ring around the pupil; tarsi and toes, 
dull blackish on outer side, passing on the edges into olive green; inner side, dull light 
yellowish-green ; inner toe, apple-green, [Jn winter plumage.| 


| : PODILYMBUS PODICEPS 643 


Poni LYMBUS PODICEPS 
Thick-billed Grebe, 


Colymbus podiceps, LANN., Syst. Nat., I, 1766, 223. 

Podilymbus podiceps, LAWRENCE, Baird’s Birds N. Am., 1858, 898.—Barrp, Cat. 
N. Am. Birds, 1859, No. 709.—Cours, Key, 1872, 338; Check List, 1873, No. 
614; Birds N.W., 1874, 737.—HENsuaw, 1875, 490. 


This common Grebe was a resident species in all suitable localities. 
List of specimens. 


264, juv.; Truckee River (Camp 26), November 18, 1867. 15—22—54—4—1 iy 
13—(?)—(?). Bill, horn-color, becoming blackish basally and on the culmen; lower man- 
dible, more lilaceous, with a dusky lateral stripe; iris, of three distinct colors, dis- 
posed in concentric rings, the first (around the pupil) clear milk-white, the next dark 
olive-brown, the outer pale ochraceous-brown, the dark ring reticulated into the lighter; 
tarsi and toes, greenish-slate, the joints darker. 

454, 9ad.; Carson City, March 24, 1868. 134—213—5—33. Bill, clear opaque 
white, or milk-white, purest posterior to a black band across its terminal third, the 
anterior portion with a strong tinge of slaty-blue; eyelids, pure white; lores, more 
bluish; iris, rich dark brown, with a narrow outer ring of ochraceous-white, the two 
colors reticulated together; next the pupil, a fine thread-like ring of white; tarsi and 
toes, greenish slate-black on the outer side, plumbeous on the inner side. 
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RO GML UA ce «teres ann dace nae oe eee 639 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet...........-....... 401, 409 
Sli Or) SE oe ee ee ee 559 
Boddy Dick 22.5. 6c. <- ssee seeeen eee 626 
FAI GTOURG conn. ca snneeeeseceanoeeeee 599 
Rufous-backed Hummer .................-- 560 


FLOMOMOD <n -it apn a cee e see ee ame 


HLS 1 lee renee ee eee ae 591, 600 
Whrashene. a. 5 csc ns ewe eee cieeee 399, 400 
Saker Falcon (eon scenes sen eeeeancaeeoe 577 
Sand-hill Crane .2- <<2---es-ee5xnencoencs 611, 619 
Savanna Sparrow.. .......-.--. .---<- 353, 464, 467 
Saw-whet Owl 325. sno ss nae toes 572 
Rave PSWOG sane ena arcane ceasiacns 344, 459, 534 
NGAnIEE DANSON 5 cs ocok a iqece cease esaeasoen 454 
Sarecoh Owl. oo arco sesso ane eaee eee 518 
Sharp-shinned Hawk... ..............-2.- 561, 581 
tailed. Gronk6s..7.0..qsemacus ceases 365, 599 
Shining Pitloponys.<s-2--- meses eras aneoes 447 
Shore sPianke se. sees sect asaya eee 498 
Shont-caredvOwil 5 ceeds < can awsesee teases 571 
Shovellere “ssseaastcenesceor eens eaten in Ged 
SEEVlArle (5s so Aes en eee utonk cota eee eeey 469 
DSDAIZ0W sscsenteon so ses. ee eee eee 467 
Slate-colored Sparrow..-..................- 486 
Slender-billed Nuthatch. ...-.............. 415 
BHOWDIEN one Cee oerwese se aoeaee 350, 405, 419, 612 
nowy nleron) occ oe on eee aeons seeeee 309 
PIOVGY) jose cannes ase eee wea 604 
Bolitary, Sandpiper: ..2-/ses..<scssscekween cee 610 
WMIROO ies ceatee sen crnccccuisecuneene 450 

Dong Anpamowne--ceeemncaoe saseeeees 481, 482, 492 
ROTA SRS Sone ana ncnwccaheedcacces secere 612 
Southern Black-cap ......... 2.22.00. 412 
Bibrike 0 oo ose eee wos eee cs 453 

Sparrow Hawks 2-22. csscaee ee scece 578, 585 
Bpotted"Sandpiper:/..--2.2ts-<6. eseceoeee 610 
Squirrel! Hawke <<. cst <ceececic se eeeeee 590 
Stellen ed RY = soo anes te cae Seo me ee eee 523, 524 
Summer Yellowbird.................. 428, 431, 437 
Swainson’s Buzzard .......- Saaninscent ee! 
a Wes ony con (cane eae ae 583, 584, 586 
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Swallow-tailed Kite....... 2... ..2....cc0. 309 
Mawmny Wihroslice ee ccen renee os ncaa cee 397, 398 
WaGher es serra eens cee. ee eee eee 407 
TRick-billed\\Grobe.-... 3. nce se oe eee wen 643 

Sparniyesss scene eee 345, 485 
Milteapls 22s: gee ee aes 407 
Wit-lark cece cosas ceevnsens Spee 426 
Grn Cro Wien watawacee acide gene Soe 513 


wee eee www www eee 


Traill’s Flycatcher 
Tree Sparrow 
Trumpeter Swan 


ee eee ee wwe wee wwe wees 


Beene ats Ae eee 332, 333, 379, 553 
[11 RS Ree See emer mente oe 333, 602 
Vesper Sparrow 


Violet-green Swallow 


343, 443, 445, 579 


Virginia’s Warbler 


Warbling Vireo... o20. -<5s--s-~saniserscnce 


Meadow, Hanke: 2c cs cnn. heme nee 
White-crowned Sparrow 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 
Whip-poor-will 
Whistler [Swan] 
White-bellied Nuthatch 


439, 440 
441, 442, 444, 445, 446 
-crowned Sparrow 


srnmped. Shrike. .2-/os.secsncerennes 


-throated Swift 
-throated Wren 
-winged Crossbill 


Williamson’s Woodpecker ....-......-..--- 


432 


425 


404 


466 


612 


370, 448 


406 
402 
412 
641 


415 


614 


619 


309 


516 


Wood Thrush 


Wee ee nea 


Woodhouse’s Jay 
Wright’s Flycatcher 


Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
Magpie 
-breasted Chat 
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INDIAN NAMES. 


The letter annexed to a name is the tribe initial: P., denoting Paiute (or Pah-Ute), S., Shoshone, and 
and W., Washoe,—the tribes whose vocabularies were, in part, noted. 


Ah‘dah, P. (Corvus carnivorns)....-.......-- 
Ah’-soo-pannab, P. (Colaptes mecicanus)..... 
Assui’-te-Queh-nah’, P. (Archibuteo  sancti- 
BUNGIE) (pamela an teeta eae 
Bahns, P. 
Bal’-nus, P. 
Gooe-ne‘utz, 8. (Colaptes mecicanus)... ...--- 
Gueh’-nah, 8. ( dquila canadensis)...--...---- 
Gue-ni'-heet, P. (Larus californicus)......-. - 
Hib, 8. (Corvus carnivorus) .........-...--.- 
Ho’shim, W. (Ithinogryphus aura).......--- - 
Hung’-o-ho’-ab, W. (Zen@dura carolinensis) .. 
Kah’gelk, W. (Corvus carnivorus)......--..- 
Kah’-gehk Nah’-ming, W. (Corvus america- 
TREN) ieee Se A ora a wee eine ome nis ots 
Kahsoo’-te, W. (Pinus harrtsi) ..2. 2282222502 
Kay’-lehk, W. (Gallinago wilsoni) ...... ..... 
Kih’-hik, P. (Oreortyx pictus) .........----..- 
Koo'-ta-gueh’, P. (Antrostomus nuttalli) ...--. 
Kow’-a-look, W. (Chordeiles henryi) ........- 
Look’-em, W. (Hedymeles melanocephalus) .... 
Loo’-kem-o, W. ( Botaurus minor) .......-. - 
Ma’-ed-e-kan-ah’-ehk, W, ) ( drchibuteo saneti- 
Ma’-hoo-ehk, W. } Jjohannis....... 
Mah’-tem-ah’-tek, W. (Oreortyx pictus) 
Moo-hoo’, P. (Bubo subarticus) .... .... ....- 
Misati-aemy. -pooh’, W. (Zonotr ichia intermedia) . . 
Ne-bah’-tone, P. (Junco oregonus).......--.. 
Pah’-at-se -tone, P. (Sturnella neglecta) 
Pah’-bup, W. (Picicorvus columbianus).....-. 
Pah-cool’/-up-at/-su-que, P. (Agel@us pheni- 
(ED OR ee ey ae 
Pah-tsik’-we, P. 
Pah-tsik’-wy-he, P. 
Pabn-tuy'-he, 8. (Himantopus mexicanus) .... 
Pang’-we-chin‘ah-moo, S. (Ceryle alcyon).... 
Pe'ah Gueb-nah’, 8. (Archibuteo sancti-johan- 
LTD a See ee eS eq oeee 
Pe'-esh-a-tse, 8. (Selasphorus platycercus) .... 
Pish’-e-wah’-e-te-tse, S. (Zmpiconax obscurus)- 
Pish’-e-wah’-e-tse, S. (Empidonar pusillus). .. 
Poh-tahi’-ing-ehk, W. (Aquila canadensis) ... 
Pooe-tse’-tse, W. (Pipilo chlorurus).......... 
Queh’ Al‘dah, P. (Corvus americanus) 
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, ( Pelecanus erythrorhynchus)... 


 (Graculus Jloridanus) -. 


606 


D45 


589 
560 
541 
536 


Queh-nal’, P. (Aquila canadensis) ...-.. .... 
Que-nahk’-et, P. (Larus, ap.) .........------ 
Que’-to-gih, gih, P. (Pica hudsonica) ......-. 
Qi’-um-ah’-utz, 8. (Sphyrapicus nuchalis) .... 
Se-hoot'-se-pah, P. (Melospiza fallar) ....... 
Se-yuh’, W. (Centrocercus urophasianus) .... . 
Se-zooh’, W. (Xanthocephalus icterocephalus) -. 
Se-zooh’-te-mo-lah’, gehk, W. (Agelaus phani- 


Se-zooh’-te-ya’-lehk, W. (Sturnella neglecta). 
Si’yeh-eh, S. (Gallinago wilsoni)...--..------ 
Si/-ye-heh, S. (Fulica americana)........---- 
So-ho-quoy’-e-tse, 8. (Spizella arizon@) ...... 
Soong-ooh’-eh, P. (Trochilus alexandri, and 
Selasphorus Tupus)/-2- << oss one eecianeene 
Tah’‘-bah-boné-kah’-bab, P. ( Botaurus mane 
Tah’-bah-klat/-uk, W. (Junco oregonus) ...--- 
Tah’-tut, W. (Pica hudsonica).....-....----. 
Tah‘ um-pabl’-te, W. (Ceryle alcyon)....--.. 
Te’-lebk, W. (Anas boschas) ........---. .--- 
Temooh-mooh’, W. (Bubo subarticus) ..--.. = 
Tetsum’, W. (Colaptes mexicanus) ....-..---- 
Toet-sa-gueb’, 8. (Antrostomus nuttalli)..--.. 
Toh’-v-kotz, 8. ( Picicorvus columbianus) ..---- 
Tok’-et-se-whah’, P. (Amphispiza nevadensis) . 
Toowith’-e-kim’-booah, 8. (Selasphorus platy- 
BOY ONS) aca aare we eens c Roe aeo aaaniata ees 
To-que’-oh, P. (Sayornis sayus) ....--..----- 
Tsan’-ak-nuk’ket-ah, P. (Ceryle alcyon)..-.-- 
Tu-ehk’-tuddle, W. (Oreortyx pictus) .....-.. 
Tuttoo-hoy’-ehk, W. (Gallinago wilsoni) .-..- 
Uni-gi’-eet, P. ( Hedymeles melanocephalus) . . - 
Wah-pe’-pannah, P. ( Pivus harrisi) .....-.-- 
We'ahk, P. (Cyanocitta woodhousii) ..... Fone 
We-ho’-pe, P. (Zene@dura carolinensis)... .--- 
We’-to-wich, P. (Carpodacus frontalis) ...-.. 
Wut'-tu-ze-ze, P. (Amphispiza bilineata) .... . 
Wy’-e-up-ah’-oh, 8. (Chordeiles henryi) ....-. 
Yet’-‘o-gish, P. (mpidonar obscurus)...----- 
Yo-shoo’-ah, W. (Cyanocitta californica). .... 
You’-00-hoot’-se-pah, P. (Zonotrichia interme- 
iG.) fk sm soon ence ee ec ae Hes Cena ne ee 
Yset’-ke, W. (Jeterus bullock). 
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RGD GC ene pie cinvinedeleanciaccqce cacese 309 
Antelope Island (Great Salt Take). Lenciseee 370 
BSH ON al) eee nance Ganssso~<-- == 309 
Austin (Toyabe Mountains, Nevada)..-.....- 356 
Big Bend (Truckee River, Nevada)......-.- 338 
Buena Vista Caton (West Humboldt Mount- 

DOE IMGT 0) OS 355 
“Camp 19” (Ruby Mountains, Nevada)..... 357 
“Camp 22” (East Humboldt Mountains, Ne- 

SOC Gh) een mentee sci ee sewmra sane camaeeneny o rSOe 
Cape (Stshuega. = 2. nc sncycencnancas cow nce 309 
Carrington Island (Great Salt Lake).--....-. 71 
Carson City (Nevada)... <2. -.-cass -sccce case 346 
Carson River (Nevada)..-........-.-.. Seeao ess) 
City of Rocks (Idaho) .................:--- 365 
Clover Mountains (Nevada).-......----..-.- 365 
Comstock Mountains (Nevada) ........--...- 344 
Dearing’s Ranche (Nevada).....-......-.-- 363 
Deep Creeks (Utab)i 0.6 Scecen ansaocas aces 366 
Edwards’ Creek (Nevada) ...-....---.----- 352 
Fairview Valley (Nevada)..........---.-.. 352 
Fort Churchill (Nevada).........-........- 351 
Glendale (Truckee Meadows, Nevada)...--. 336 
Holmes’s Creek (Nevada)...-......-.------ 365 
Humboldt Marshes (Nevada)........--..--- 353 
Islands of Pyramid Lake (Nevada) ..-.....-- 343 
Kaman'Prairie(Utall))...<-<-csssesescdcass es 77 
Nevada Station (Carson River, Nevada) .... 351 
Oreana (Humboldt River, Nevada). ........ 354 
Overland Ranche (Ruby Valley, Nevada)... 360 
Pack’s Cation (Uinta Mountains, Utah). .-.. 376 
RNY oS hon lon eae ee ae seme cate a 309 


Parley’s Park (Wahsateh Mountains, Utah) 371 
Plains [between Sacramento and the Sierra 


INGYAOU ace new c Roe cane eaneniae cone 332 
Erovolkiver (Utah) oo. ssp<se-uenaecsccecns 277 
Pyramid Lake [vicinity of]-.-.......-.... 339-344 
Rabbit Island (Great Salt Lake)............ 371 
Ruby Mountains (Nevada).............---. 357 


Page 
Ruby Valley (Nevada) :— 
“Gamp Vio 5. ocevanee sanaaeieoe wee 357 
“Camp 22”... Rea a a eee 362 
Overland Hanke: itea aucnin cada ata 360 
Sacramento City (California) ............. 310, 328 
Salt Lake City (Utah) ................-.-. 366 
Sand Springs (Carson Desert, Nevada)...... 252 
San Francisco (California)................. 310 
Secret Valley (East Humboldt Mountains, 
Nevada) Seca ee tar on eiee eces nen 363 
Sierra Nevada (Caliiornia and Nevada) :— 
Western Foot-hills .................. 333 
WEBLeXn Slopdies ss eer eea are ac mace 334 
SUMMIit so sS~) = sears ocaenensyonre 334 
Eastern Slope-.. Catal el tegen le iat Y HOKE 
Soda Lake (Carson Desseky ivevadin) eased 351 
Stansbury Island (Great Salt Lake, Utah).. 371 
Steamboat Valley (Nevada)................ 345 
Thousand Spring Valley (Nevada).......... 365 
Toyabe Mountains (Nevada)..............- 3F6 
Trout Creek (Upper Humboldt Valley, Ne- 
ECGS eee Peas ornate, eee = GE 364 
Truckee Meadows (Nevada)........-..-.... 336 
Truckee Reservation (Nevada). ............ 339 
Uinta Mountains (Utah)................-.. 376 
Unionville (West Humholdt Mountains, Ne- 
VEE trinsic ccc co saree tea eee 355 
Upper Humboldt Valley (Nevada) :— 
Dearing’s Ranche'...23::.s--<5/..2>, 605 363 
PEE NGERY a5 «moa atoeta aera a 364 
Virginia Mountains (Nevada) ...........-.. 3d4 
WMirpinia City (Nevada)).- <n sacmenceicmenve 349 
Wahsatch Mountains (Utah) :— 
VEE LO EN ACG EE) a Soe ane ee eee 371 
PrOvOUGANOM es. cso no sacenoaee ete 377 
Washoe Valley (Nevada) --..--..---..------ 344 
Wright’s Caiion (West Humboldt Mountains, 
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